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anger  as  global  warming  battle  is  set  back  20  years 
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LORD  Tebblt  last  night 
weighed  into  the  run- 
ning controversy  over 
the  Government's 
single  currency  policy  by  vir- 
tually accusing  Lord  Simon, 
one  of  Tony  Blair's  high- 
powered  ministerial  appoint- 
ments, of  triggering  the  past 
month’s  turmoil  at  Westmin- 
ster and  in  the  City. 

The  fanner  Tory  chairman 
and  trade  secretary  tabled 
parliamentary  Questions  in 
the  Lords  to  his  old  depart- 
ment ashing  about  Lord 
Simon's  role  as  Minister  for 
Competitiveness  in  Europe 
and  what  conversations  he 
has  "had  with  journalists  in 
the  last  six  months  concern- 
ing the  single  currency”. 

To  make  his  point  abun- 
dantly clear.  Lord  Tebbifs 
final  question,  due  to  appear 
on  the  House  of  Lords  order 
paper  today,  asks  “whether  it 
is  part  of  [his]  duty  to  brief 
representatives  of  the  Finan- 
cial Times  newspaper  on  gov- 
ernment thinking”. 

As  the  DTI  declined  all  com- 
ment ahead  of  whatever 
answers  are  sanctioned  by  its 
bead,  Margaret  Beckett,  Lord 
Tebbit  last  night  told  the 
Guardian:  “I  just  want  to  give 
the  Government  a suitable  op- 
portunity to  clear  this  matter 
up  because  there  have  been 
rumours  skulking  around.” 

It  was  a Financial  Times 
report  on  September  26  that 
triggered  the  current  turmoil 
by  reporting  an  unnamed 
minister  as  predicting  that 
the  Government  was  moving 
closer  to  EU  monetary  union 
and  would  join  soon  after  the 
first-wave  entrants,  led  by 
France  and  Germany, 
launched  the  euro  in  1999. 

The  City  assumed  it  was  a 
gilt-edged  Treasury  leak  to 
the  FT.  Shares  rocketed  and 
sterling  fell.  The  opposite  ef- 
fect was  achieved  after  last 
weekend's  counter-initiative 
by  the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown.  He  faxed  an  interview 
to  the  Euro-sceptic,  Murdoch- 
owned  Times,  which  was  in- ! 


The  Clinton  administration's  refusal  to  get  tough  with  US  polluters  has  sabotaged  the  forthcoming  international  conference  on  cutting  greenhouse  gases  photograph:  ray  pfohtner 


Martin  Kettle  in  Washington 
Paul  Brawn  in  London 
and  Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 
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PLANS  for  an  in- 
ternational 
treaty  to  curb 
global  warming 
lay  in  tatters  last 
night  after  Presi- 
dent Clinton  delayed  cutting 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  for 
20  years  and  met  with  world- 
wide condemnation. 

His  proposals  were  de- 
scribed by  the  European 
Union  as  a recipe  for  "envi- 
ronmental disaster”,  and  fell 
well  short  erf  the  minimum  de- 
mands made  by  the  group  of 
120  developing  countries 
headed  by  China. 

. The  new  targets  announced 
in  Washington  weakened 
United  States  pledges  to  stabi- 
lise greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
matte  at  the  Earth  Summit  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  five  years  ago. 
and  do  not  propose  cuts  until 
2017.  The  EU  wants  aits  from 
the  turn  of  the  century. 
Stressing  that  he  had  made 


tough  choices  but  not  false 
choices.  Mr  Clinton  said:  “It 
is  a long  term  problem  that 
needs  a long  term  solution 
that  needs  to  be  phased  in 
over  tune.” 

He  has  been  battling  for 
weeks  to  make  headway  In 
the  teeth  of  opposition  from 
the  powerfhl  oil  and  automo- , 
bile  lobby,  which  still  thought  ’ 
he  had  gone  too  far  last  night 
However,  in  Bonn,  where  ISO  I 
countries  had  gathered  for  a | 
final  negotiating  session  on  a 1 
world  agreement  the  Clinton  j 
targets  were  described  as 
grossly  inadequate. 

China,  on  behalf  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  had  already 
endorsed  the  EU  position  of  7.5 
per  cent  cuts  by  2005  and  15  per 
cent  by  2010  when  news  of  the 
US  position  came  through. 
Speaking  for  the  EU,  Luxem- 
bourg’s Henri  Haine  said:  “We 
face  the  prospect  of  environ- 
mental disaster.” 

Mr  Clinton  said  the  US 
would  use  voluntary  mea- 
sures and  tax  incentives  for 
industry  to  meet  binding  in- 
ternational targets  to  reduce 


‘The  US  maybe 
an  economic  . 
superpower  but 
morally  they  are 
in  the  dark  ages. 
They  are  holding 
the  whole  world 
to  ransom’ 

Robin  Pellew, 
World  Wide  Fund 
for  Nature 


emissions  of  gases  which  trap 
heat  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  sign  the  interna- 
tional global  warming  treaty 
at  Kyoto  in  Japan  in  Decem- 
ber provided  It  required  emis- 
sions to  be  phased  down  to 
1990  levels  In  the  four  years  to 
the  end  of  2012.  he  said.  Fur- 
ther reductions,  to  below  1990 
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i levels,  would  be  necessary  in 
i the  five  years  to  2017. 

Though  he  has  made  great 
efforts  to  build  international 
and  domestic  consensus  for 
bis  plans  this  week,  the 
pledge  fells  far  short  of  EU 
proposals  largely  driven  by 
Germany  and  Britain.  Mr 
Clinton  stressed  that  his 


package  was  also  contingent 
on  worldwide  agreement 
In  Europe  there  was  dis- 
may. "This  is  a big  step  in  the 
wrong  direction,”  the  Euro- 1 
pean  Commission  spokes- 
man, Peter  Jorgensen,  said. 
"Kyoto  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  Rio  Convention,  not 
weaken  it.”  Germany’s  chief 
delegate,  Cornelia  Quennet- 
Thielen  said  in  Kyoto  “there 
will  be  no  final  solution  on 
the  key  political  issues.” 

Robin  Pellew,  UK  director 
of  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  | 
Nature,  said:  "The  US  may  be  , 
an  economic  superpower,  but 
morally  they  are  in  the  dark 
ages.  Their  decision  is  outra- 
geous, they  are  holding  the 
whole  world  to  ransom.” 

But  one  of  Mr  Clinton’s 
leading  rightwing  critics  on 
this  issue.  Senator  Chuck  Ha- 
gel  of  Nebraska,  said  it  would 
be  “insane”  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed measures. 

Mr  Clinton  said  the  US, 
which  produces  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  world’s  green- 
house gases,  would  adopt  an 
early  package  of  domestic  tax 


breaks  and  other  incentives 
to  spur  its  industry  to  use 
renewable  and  energy  effi- 
cient technologies,  and  to  cut 
reliance  on  coal  and  oil. 
White  House  sources  had  ear- 
lier estimated  that  the  incen- 
tives would  be  worth 
55  billion  over  five  years. 

Most  of  the  money  would  go 
towards  tax  breaks,  but  the 
president’s  plan  also  envis- 
ages a system  of  “pollution 
credits”  to  encourage  US 
multinationals  to  clean  up 
their  emissions  in  poorer 
countries. 

The  White  House  acknowl- 
edged that  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement marks  the  hu- 
miliating end  of  the 
president’s  1993  pledge  that 
emissions  would  be  cut  to 
1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 
Instead,  US  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  methane  and 
other  heat-trapping  gases 
have  increased  by  8 per  cent 
since  1990.  and  are  projected 
to  rise  by  13  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 
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terpreted  as  meaning  that 
Britain  would  not.  after  all, 
join  the  euro  in  the  present 

parliament  up  to  2001  or  2002. 

Unlike  the  FT  leaker,  never 
identified,  this  time  an  obvi- 
ous culprit  was  available.  Mr 
Brown’s  press  adviser  Char- 
lie Whelan  was  widely 
blamed  for  “spinning"  the 
meaning  of  Mr  Brown's  care- 
fully chosen  words  to  make 
them  more  emphatic. 

Peter  Mandelson,  the  minis- 
ter in  charge  of  overall  pre- 
sentation of  government  pol- 
icy. was  not  consulted.  Across 
Whitehall  words  such  as  “di- 
saster” were  used,  and  pro- 
single currency  constituen- 
cies like  the  CBI,  TUC,  and 
the  City  had  to  be  reassured. 
Since  Mr  Brown's  first  con- 
cern. stressed  in  his  Times  in- 
terview, Is  to  ensure  a period 
of  stability  for  sterling  as  its 
EU  partners  enter  the  first 
phase  of  the  new  currency  ex- 
periment, while  keeping  Brit- 
ain’s options  open,  there  have 
been  angry  behind-the-scenes 
exchanges  about  achieving 
the  opposite  effect. 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  Tony  Blair  tried  to  have 
Mr  Whelan  placed  under  the 
authority  of  Number  10  when 
he  took  office  after  May  1.  Mr 
Brown,  the  newly  appointed 
Chancellor,  said  no. 

Mr  Brown,  who  co-operated 
with  a two-part  Scottish  TV 
documentary  on  his  new  job 
In  which  Mr  Whelan  featured 
prominently,  is  standing  by 
his  trusted  lieutenant  But 
today’s  New  Statesman  says 
that  back  in  May  “Blair  de- 
manded that  either  Whelan 
be  sacked  or  placed  under  the 
direct  authority  of  Alastair 
Campbell". 

Mr  Brown  has  promised  a 
Commons  statement,  al- 
though it  is  not  clear  if  he  will 
explain  his  position  to  MPs 
before  or  after  Mr  Blair  faces 
Tory  questioning  next 
Wednesday  at  the  first  PM’s 
question  time  since  July. 
Most  MPs  expect  British 
membership  in  the  present 
parliament  to  be  effectively 
ruled  out.. 
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Tap  on  shoulder  catches  up  with  Maze  escapee 


Anthony  Kelly:  *He  had 
changed  his  life*.  . 


Jofm  Muffin 

Ireland  Correspondent 

HIS  name  may  not  be  in 
the  telephone  directory 
but  it  took  no  great  de- 
tective work  to  find  Anthony 
Kelly-  He  is  registered  to  vote; 
signs  on  the  dote;  plays  guitar 
in  a pub  band  in  County 
Donegal. 

Kelly,  36,  was  released  from 
the  Portlaoise  prison  in  the 
Irish  Republic  four  years  ago. 
He  had  escaped  from  the 
Maze  prison  in  Northern  Ire- 
land in  1983  with  37  other  IRA 
terrorists  and  expected  that 
he  would  be  rearrested  imme- 
diately and  attempts  made  to 
extradite  him  hack  to  North- 


ern Ireland.  The  tap  on  his 
shoulder  never  came  until 
yesterday. 

The  police  kept  their  eye  on 
him.  He  first  settled  at  a cara- 
van park  in  the  seaside  town 
of  Bundoran,  but  moved  on 
because  bia  elder  daughter, 
Toni,  now  li.  never  liked  it. 
The  family  moved  to  Letter- 
Kenny  and  settled  in  a three- 
bedroomed  bouse  on  a repub- 
lican council  estate. 

The  Special  Branch  passed 
bis  house  twice  a day,  making 
sure  he  had  not  slipped  into 
his  old  ways.  He  stayed  a 
senior  figure  in  Sinn  F6in  but 
was  thought  no  longer  to  be 
active  in  terrorism. 

He  is  the  West  Donegal 
chairman  of  Saorse,  the  group 


campaigning  for  the  release 
of  “political  prisoners".  Mr 
Kelly  hopes  the  Irish  courts 
will  put  him  in  that  category 
and  refuse  to  send  him  back 
to  serve  his  sentence. 

His  brother,  Jim  Kelly,  34. 
said:  “He  was  terrified  at 
first.  He  was  sure  he  would  be 
rearrested  and  sent  bade.  But 
he  had  changed  his  life.  He 
got  married  to  Marie  while 
was  in  jail  and  had  two 

daughters.  He  had  nowhere  to 

run  and  decided  to  take  his 
chances.  It  wasn't  a case  of 
sticking  two  fingers  up  to  the 
British,  but  he  lived  openly." 

The  RUC  could  have  asked 

l for  his  extradition  at  any  time 

j after  his  release  from  prison. 

! The  Irish  police  arrived  at  his  i 


door  just  before  dawn  yester- 
day, armed  with  the  required 
documents. 

Why  its  move  comes  now  is 
baffling  everyone  and  infuri- 
ating Sinn  Fein.  Pat  Doherty, 
its  vice-president,  said:  “It  is 
an  absolute  disgrace  and  a 
scandal  at  this  stage  in  the 
peace  process.” 

Mr  Kelly  was  jailed  in  1960 
for  the  murder  of  an  off-duty 
RUC  reservist  David  Wray. 
He  was  shot  by  four  terrorists 
as  he  walked  to  his  local  Pres- 
byterian church  in  London- 
derry In  front  of  his  son  and 
daughter. 

Mr  Kelly  was  17  at  the  time 
but  had  done  a spell  in  borstal 
for  terrorism.  As  he  was 
under  18,  he  was  sentenced  to  . 


be  detained  indefinitely  at  the 
Secretory  of  State’s  pleasure. 

After  the  escape,  in  which  a 
prison  officer  received  inju- 
ries from  which  he  later  died, 
Mr  Kelly  went  on  the  run.  Ac- 
cording to  Gardai  sources 
yesterday,  he  was  a senior 
player  in  the  IRA  and  was  ar- 
rested in  the  Irish  Republic  in 
1985  for  possession  of  a ma- 
chine-gun. 

He  jumped  bail  and  was  re- 
arrested  in  Dublin  in  1987. 

There  were  bombs  in  the 
house  where  he  was  found 
and  he  was  subsequently 
jailed  for  seven  years. 

His  wife.  Marie,  31,  said 
they  bad  spent  a restless 
night  with  tbeir  younger 
turn  to  page  3.  column  1 
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halls  as  Labour’s  Achilles  heel 


Caps  on  council  spending  may  go  in  attempt  to  reverse  tide  of  local  power  □ Conservatives  see  town 

Tories  to  reverse  Thatcher  legacy 


Anne  Parkins 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Tories  are  tar- 
geting local  govern- 
ment for  their  par- 
ty's resurgence, 
aiming  to  double 
the  number  of  Conservative 
councillors  between  now  and 
the  next  general  election. 

The  strategy  could  involve 
ditching  the  policy  of  capping 
council  spending,  and  will  see 
an  escalation  of  Tory  attacks 
on  Labour's  local  government 
record.  _ 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
change  in  Conservative 
thinking  on  local  govern- 
ment," vicfrcbairman  Archie 
Norman  said  last  night,  indi- 
cating that  a radical  revision 
of  the  party's  Thatcherite  in- 
heritance was  on  the  cards. 

It  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
wholesale  policy  review 


which  will  be  undertaken  as 
the  party  attempts  to 
relaunch  itself  as  an  election- 
winning force.  Local  elections 


next  May  are  widely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a critical  test  of 
William  Hague’s  abilities  as 
leader. 

After  their  two-day  think-ln 
in  Eastbourne.  Mr  Hague 
emerged  yesterday  to  declare: 
*«We  have  had  good  discus- 
sions about  how  the  world  is 
changing  and  what  that 
means  for  our  party.” 

Mr  Norman  said;  “We  have 
spent  18  years  diminishing 
the  importance  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  of  those  who 
stand  for  election  to  it  It  was 
an  unintended  byproduct  of 
Thatcherite  policies.  'Local- 
ness' is  a Conservative  idea; 
pushing  power  and  influence 
down  to  the  people  Is  a Con- 
servative idea.” 

The  review,  which  will  be 
chaired  by  the  party’s  envi- 


ronment spokesman.  Sir  Nor- 
man Fowler,  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  next  round 
of  local  elections.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  end  the  policy  of 
capping  local  council 
spending. 

The  Tories  now  have  4,400 
councillors  — 300  fewer  than 
the  Liberal  Democrats  — and 
control  23  councils.  Labour 
has  100,600  councillors,  and 
controls  205  councils.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  control  26 
councils. 

Party  strategists  acknowl- 
edge that  the  devastating  loss 
of  council  seats  in  1996  bad  a 
direct  impact  on  their  ability 
to  fight  the  general  election 
campaign. 

“Councillors  are  the  focal 
point  for  a lot  of  local  party 
activity,”  said  one  former 
Central  Office  hand,  now  an 
MF.  ‘‘Without  councillors, 
many  party  workers  feel  they 
have  nothing  to  contribute.” 


The  party's  plans  for  Inter- 
nal reform  also  .envisage  giv- 
ing councillors  a much  bigger 
role  within  the  organisation, 
with  formal  r-Hannwifi  of  com- 
mune iation  to  tie  them  in  to 
the  twain  structure,  and  an 
enhanced  status  within  the 
party  hierarchy. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  led  a sus- 
tained assault  on  local  gov- 
ernment, which  she  regarded 
as  spendthrift  and  politically 
lrresponsible- 

She  abolished  the  Greater 
London  Council  and  put  puni- 
trvely  tight  restrictions  on  all 
council  spending.  And  she 
phr<iicVipd  the  rates  and  intro- 
duced the  poll  tax.  triggering 
the  party  revolt  which  even- 
tually led  to  her  downfall 

The  poll  tax  was  Justified  in 
the  name  of  Increasing  ac- 
countability to  local  voters, 
but  it  ended  up  raising  Just  a 
sixth  of  what  councils  spent. 


putting  local  government  al- 
most entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Treasury.  . . 

At  the  same  time,  local  edu- 
cation authorities  lost  most  of 
their  control  over  schools  and 
farther  education.  Council 
housing  was  sold,  but  coun- 
cils were  not  allowed  to  spend 
the  receipts. 

The  Tories  are  particularly 
anxious  to  start  to  recover 
ground  in  London,  where 
they  now  control  only  two 
councils,  Wandsworth  and 
Westminster. 

Party  strategists  see  local 
government  as  Labour's 
Achilles  heel,  atarget  where 
they  can  land  punches.  At 
Blackpool  a fortnigfalago,  Mr 
Hague  told  the  party  confer- 
ence: “Labour  in  local  govern- 
ment is  about  faning  schools, 
poor  services  and  Littered 
streets.  At  worst,  it  is  about 
cronyism,  corruption  and  the 
abuse  of  power.” 


Blues  singers  in  harmony 


Perhaps  tt  was  the 

Dunkirk  spirit.  Late 
on  Tuesday  night  the 
pm  aff  band  of  moist-eyed 
survivors  from  the  wreck- 
age of  a once  aUconquering 
party  gathered  round  dep- 
uty chairman  Michael 
Trend  at  the  uptight  piano 
in.  the  bar  of  the  Grand 
hotel  and  sang  hymns, 

writes  Anne  Perkins. 

Then  they  gathered 
round  Michael  Ancram’s 
guitar  and  sang  protest 
songs  from  the  sixties. 
.Finally  they  sang  Buddy. 
Holly  numbers,  accompa- 
nied by  Michael  Mates  on 
the  piano.  Wartime  favour- 
ites also  proved  popular. 

One  insider  said;  “We 
started  off  in  the  1970s  and 


then  went  hack  to  the 
1960s.  Into  the  « 

back  to  the  1970s  agam- 
Party  leader  Willia™ 
Hague  tapped  hte,ftqtja°<j 
joined  In  “a  little  bit” , he 
admitted  yesterday. 

Michael  Fabricant  and 
Eleanor  Lalng,  two  or  tne 

Tory  hits 


□ Hawin'  in  the  Wind 

□ Mr  Tambourine  Man 

□ Bridge  over  Troubled  Water 

□ A Nightingale  Sang  In 
Berkeley  Square 

□ White  Cliffs  of  Dover 

□ We'll  Meet  Again 

□ Mud,  Mud,  Glorious  Mud 

□ We  Shall  Overcome 

□ Oasis  selection 


warty’s  most  striking 
blondes.  Jived. 
even  an  attempt  at  an  Paste 
number,  said  a spm  doctor 
with  a desperate  eye  on  tne 

y°yii  Aneram  later  told 
reporters:  “Anyone  who 
has  read  Who  s 
know  that  folk  angtaS  has 
been  a hobby  of  mtae  for 
many  years.  I’ve  played  the 
fnr  2fi  vears. 


Mr*  Trend  said:  “The 
fMder  is  said  to  be  very 

ES on  M«tloa£  I shall 

have  to  brush  up  on 
As  Tory  MPs  heai^d 
home,  MrHague  said  omi- 
nously. “This  may  be  the 
first  time  Conservative 
MPs  have  met  together  like 
this.  It  won’t  be  the  last. 


I have  clear 
conscience 
says  dying 
Pol  Pot 


Nick  Cwnmlng-Bmce 
In  Bangkok 


PHYSICALLY  broken 
by  age  and  sickness 
and  stripped  of  power 
by  his  former  follow- 
ers, Cambodia’s  Pol  Pot  is 
shuffling  towards  his  grave 
still  insisting  on  the  justness 
of  his  cause,  and  that  his  con- 
science is  clear. 

In  the  first  interview  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  century’s 
most  brutal  tyrannies  has 
given  in  more  than  18  years, 
Pol  Pot  concedes,  as  be  has  be- 
fore, that  "our  movement 
made  mistakes”.  But  he  dis- 
putes Western  estimates  that 
almost  2 million  people  died  in 
the  less-than-four  years  his 


‘You  know,  for  the 
babies,  the  young 
ones,  I did  not  order 
them  to  be  killed.  I 
feel  sorry  for  that. 
That  was  a mistake 
of  when  we  put  our 
plan  into  practice’ 


Khmer  Rouge  ran  Cambodia. 


“1  came  to  carry  out  the 
struggle,  not  to  kill  people,”  he 
tells  Nate  Thayer  of -the  Hong- 
Kong-hased  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review  in  an  interview 
to  be  published  today.  “Even 
now  you  can  look  at  me:  am  I 
a savage  person?  My  con- 
science is  clear.” 

But  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  Pol  Pot  defends  — and 
thus  confirms  — ordering  the 
execution  of  thousands  of 
Cambodians  while  in  power, 
invoking  the  old  Khmer  Rouge 
mantra  of  the  Vietnamese 
peril  still  used  to  appeal  for 
popular  support. 

“We  had  no  other  choice. 
Naturally  we  had  to  (Mend 
ourselves,"  he  offers  by  way  of 
explanation  for  a regime  that 
emptied  cities,  systematically 
liquidated  real  or  imagined 
enemies  and,  as  paranoia  ad- 
vanced, eventually  turned  cm 
Its  own,  torturing  and  execut- 
ing many  senior  cadres. 

"The  Vietnamese . . . wanted 
to  assassinate  me  because 


they  knew  without  me  they 
could  easily  swallow  up  Cam- 
bodia,” he  says. 

The  veteran  Khmer  Rouge 
boss,  aged  69,  described  by  Mr 
Thayer  as  obviously  gravely 
ffl  and  perhaps  near  death, 
was. speaking  in  a jungle  hut 
in  northern  Cambodia,  where 
he  now  appears  to  be  held 
under  house  arrest  with  his 
second  wife  and  daughter. 

The  Interview,  in  which  be 
also  denies  the  existence  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge's  most  Infa- 
mous and  meticulously  doc- 
umented interrogation  centre, 
at  Tuol  SI  eng,  shows  Pal  Pot 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  line  he 
took  two  decades  ago. 

"To  say  that  mtrflnns  died  Is 
too  much,”  he  says  of  indepen- 
dent estimates  of  deaths  from 
execution  and  starvation  dur- 
ing the  Khmer  Rouge  attempt 
to  convert  Cambodia  to  a Mao- 
ist utopia,  echoing  interviews 
he  gave  In  1979. 

“Only  several  thousand 
[Cambodians]  might  have 
died,"  he  said  at  that  time. 
Now  he  tells  Mr  Thayer  that 
Vietnamese  agents  were 
responsible. 

But  he  also  admits  to  order- 
ing the  execution  on  June  10 
of  one  ofhls  oldest  and  closest 
associates,  the  former  Khmer 
Rouge  security  chief  Son  Sen 
and  his  once  powerful  wife, 
but  denies  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  14  members  ofhls 
family.  Including  children  and 
grandchildren  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  a lorry  driving 
over  their  heads. 

“You  know  for  the  other 
people,  the  babies,  the  young 
ones,  I did  not  order  them  to 
be  killed,”  Pol  Pot  tells  Mr 
Thayer.  “For  Son  Sen  and  his 
family,  yes. 

“I  fed  sorry  for  that."  he 
adds.  “That  was  a mistake  of 
when  we  put  our  plan  into 
practice.” 

Pol  Pot  ordered  the  killings 
in  an  attempt  to  halt  negotia- 
tions between  Khmer  Rouge 
leaders  and  the  Phnom  Penh 
government's  then  royalist  co- 
prime minister,  Prince  Noro- 
dom Ranariddh.  Instead  he 
triggered  a revolt  that  toppled 
him,  led  by  the  grizzled  vet- 
eran Ta  Mok,  also  said  to  have 
been  on  the  execution  list. 

Mr  Thayer,  invited  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  to  their  last  sur- 


Gravely ill  and  under  house  arrest  former  Cambodian  dictator  Pol  Pot  remains  unrepentant 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NATE  THAYER 


viving  base  of  Anlong  Veng  in 
July  to  film  Pol  Pot's  show 
trial,  is  understood  to  have 
filmed  five  hours  of  inter- 
views with  Pol  Pot  the  guer- 
rilla group's  military  boss,  Ta 
Mok;  and  the  Khmer  Rouge's 
nominal  president,  Khieu 
samphan,  during  a return 


visit  earlier  this  month. 

Ta  Mok,  giving  his  Erst 
press  interview,  breaks  with 
the  old  Khmer  Rouge  line  and 
implicates  Pol  Pot  in  the 
slaughter.  “It  is  clear  that  Pol 
Pot  has  committed  crimes 
against  humanity,”  he  teDs 
Mr  Thayer.  ‘T  don't  agree  with 


the  American  figure  that  mil- 
lions died.  But  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yes." 

His  comment  fits  the  strat- 
egy of  the  remaining  Khmer 
Rouge  since  Pol  Pot’s  appar- 
ent overthrow  — to  try  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  the 
past  and  win  acceptance  for  a 


new  role  in  mainstream  poli- 
tics. The  Khmer  Rouge  offered 
Last  weekend  to  turn  over  Pol 
Pot  for  trial  by  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  Cambodia's  second 
prime  minister  and  political 
strongman,  Hun  Sen,  was  also 
put  on  trial 


A step  back  for 
ballet  lovers 


Review 


Judith  Mackreli 


Balanchine  Triple  BU 

Birmingham  Royal  Ballet 

ALANCHINE  choreo- 
graphed more  than  400 
ballets,  but  as  only  a 
handful  are  In  the  repertoires 
rtfRritish  cnmpaniflft  most  of 
us  have  had  just  a partial  view 
ofhls  work.  The  Balanchine 
we  think  we  know  is  the  cre- 
ator of  secular  20th  century 

classicism,  the  choreographer 
who  tilted  ballerinas  into  jazz- 
age  poses  or  rewrote  academic 
steps  in  neon.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  Balanchine  presented 
by  Birmingham  Royal  Ballet's 
latest  acquisition,  Orpheus. 

Created  in  1948  in  collabora- 
tion with  Stravinsky,  Orpheus 
is  one  ofBalachine’s  few  story 
ballets.  It  is  also  his  only  col- 
laboration with  designer 
Isamu  Noguchi,  better  known 
for  creating  the  definitive 
stage  look  of  Martha  Gra- 
ham's work.  Noguchi’s  ele- 
mental sculptures  matched 
the  symbolic  rhetoric  and 
blunt  force  of  Graham's  style. 
So  when  we  look  at  his  primi- 
tive boulders  and  totemistic 
costumes  for  Orpheus  it  is 
hard  not  to  see  Balanchine’s 
unexpectedly  expressionist 
choreography  as  sub-Graham, 
and  to  view  the  ballet  as  a 
curious  Blip  in  the  smooth 
curve  of  Balanchine's  career. 

The  language  he  aimed  for 


here  was  “Imagistic''  and  pas- 
sionate. one  where  torsos  cave 
with  sudden  despair  and  fe- 
male Furies  wind  their  legs 

like  spiders.  But  it  is  notone 
that  liberated  his  Imagina- 
tion. There  are  no  gestures 
that  concentrate  Orpheus’s 
character,  no  move  that  de- 
fines the  power  ofEuridice’s 
beauty  — in  feet  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  falls  it  is  hard  to 
recall  a single  step. 

This  la  not  the  fault  OfBRB  S 
dancers,  who  struggle  to  find 
moments  of  emphasis  in  the 
movement  It  is  simply  that 
Balanchine’s  choreography 
iprks  authoritative  shape  and 
motive.  Despite  his  success  . 
with  the  earlier  expressionist 
work  Prodigal  Son,  it  was  in 
his  abstract  works  that  Balan- 
chine created  his  most  reso- 
nant images  of  character  and  . 
emotion— as  the  other  ballets 
in  this  programme  reveal. 

Serenade  may  be  a primer 
for  eariy  American  classicism 
but  it  also  vibrates  with 
images  oflove  andfete.  The  . 
Four  Temperaments  may  be  a 
dense,  sophisticated  setting  of 
Hindemith’s  music,  but  it  is 
also  a witty  update  of  the  old 
psychology  of  humours. 

BRB’s  dancers  don’t  always 
have  the  edge,  the  hunger  for 
space  that  make  these  works 
electrifying,  but  they  dance 
with  commendable  clarity. 
Best  of  all  is  Chi  Cao  in  the 
Melancholic  Variation. 

This  strange  and  ambitious 
triple  bill  wfil  not  break  box 
office  records,  but  anyone 
with  a serious  interest  in  bal- 
let will  watch  with  interest- 


BBC  staff  flee  internal  market 
to  trawl  for  high  street  savings 


John  Ezard 


ALL  Mark  Ashenden,  a 
BBC  executive,  wanted 
was  to  look  up  a standard  ref- 
erence book  which  he  knew 
was  in  the  BBC's  own  library. 

Instead,  because  he  had 
refused  to  pay  the  £25  fee,  he 
had  to  try  five  public  librar- 
ies, which  were  all  shut  He 
travelled  seven  miles  by  bus 
to  a sixth  — which  closed  five 
minutes  before  he  got  there. 

Mr  Ashenden  was  yesterday 
seething  with  “frustration  and 
extreme  anger”  after  his  odys- 
sey. “The  BBC's  internal  mar- 
ket is  a sham,”  he  said. 

Mr  Ashenden  emerged  as 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  Staff  on 
five  BBC  current  affairs  pro- 
grammes have  complained 
publicly  that  they  had  had  to 
forbid  colleagues  to  use  the 


BBC’s  archives  after  the  li- 
braries introduced  a research 
fee  of  £25  and  a lending 
charge  of  £11  an  Item. 

They  said  colleagues  were 
being  forced  to  waste  after- 
noons trawling  HMV,  Our 
Price  and  other  music  stores, 
where  CDs  cost  £9  to  £15. 

"This  Is  an  utter  absurdity. 
Alarmingly,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  audio  ar- 
chives are  effectively  closed 
to  us,”  staff  on  Today,  the 
World  at  One,  PM.  The  World 
This  Weekend  and  The  World 
Tonight  wrote  in  the  BBC 
staff  magazine,  Ariel. 

The  BBC  said  yesterday 
only  £7.50  was  charged  for 
CDs.  This  might  be  reduced 
next  year.  But  staff  said  that 
if  they  needed  to  search  three 
CDs  to  trace  a piece  of  music 
this  could  mean  a bill  of 
£47.50  for  finding  the  item. 
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Global  warming;  the  road  ahead 


corner: 


Around  the 

the  80mpg  clean  car 


7™  ^adford  on  a milestone 
ards  pollution-free  motoring 

M R.  D I r>  a vi 


American  engi- 
neers yesterday 
promised  the  car  of 
tomorrow  — but 
wftli  a difference.  It 
mil  oe  powered  by  hydrogen 
by  technology  devel- 
for  spaceships  but  still 
QUed  up  with  petrol  at  a ser- 
vice station. 

The  announcement  timed 
to  salve  Washington’s  emhar- 

£^nQa-°V? I its  P°srtion  on 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  at 

the  nest  global  warming  sum- 
mit is  a milestone  in  the  de- 
cade-long march  to  cheaper 
greener  motor  vehicles. 

The  ideal  is  a car  that  can 
do  80  miles  to  the  gallon  — 
and  pump  nothing  more  than 
water  out  of  the  exbaust  pipe. 
Hydrogen  and  oxvgen  com- 
bine to  produce  water  and  en- 
ergy but  the  problem  is  to 
design  a container  lo  collect 
the  energy  most  efficiently. 
ITie  first  "fliel  cell"  was  de- 
signed in  1839  by  a London 
barrister.  Sir  William  Grove. 
It  remained  a laboratory  curi- 
osity until  the  space  race:  it 
was  an  explosion  in  a fuel  cell 
that  crippled  Apollo  13. 

But  what  worked  in  a tiny 
spaceship  in  friction-free 


flight  was  never  much  help 
on  the  M25  or  Route  66:  foel 
cells  remained  a technology 
or  tomorrow.  Then  came  fears 
of  global  warming,  followed 
by  the  promise  of  draconian 
United  States  legislation  to 
reduce  vehicle  emissions. 

Engineers  in  the  US. 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
working,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  design  cars  that  run 
on  methane,  on  electricity, 
and  even  on  corn  liquor.  Elec- 
tric or.  "battery"  cars  have 
never  caught  on:  the  power 
output  is  low,  the  range  is 
limited  and  the  batteries  take 
a long  time  to  recharge. 

Most  of  the  effort  recently 
has  gone  into  improving  fuel 
cells,  which  use  hydrogen  as 
the  power  source.  Ballard,  a 
Vancouver  engineering  firm, 
has  developed  a bus  engine 
able  to  run  for  350  miles  on 
one  tank  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
now  being  road-tested  by  the 
Chicago  transit  authority. 
Ballard  is  also  cooperating 
with  Daimler-Benz  in  Ger- 
many to  develop  a hydrogen- 
powered  saloon. 

Hydrogen  is  the  commonest 
element  in  creation,  but  it 
will  be  decades  before  there 


are  liquid  hydrogen  tanks  at 
every  street  comer.  General 
Motors  and  other  groups  have 
been  pressing  for  ways  of 
making  better  use  of  the  fuel. 

The  aim,  endorsed  by  the 
US  Department  of  Energy,  is 
for  a vehicle  that  does  80m pg. 
uses  fuel  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  efficiently  than  today's 
cars,  has  a range  of  at  least 
400  miles  and  can  get  from  0 
to  60m  ph  in  seven  seconds 
without  polluting  the 
environment 

Chrysler  unveiled  a design 
in  January.  Arthur  D Little, 
an  international  firm  of  engi- 
neering troubleshooters 
which  has  been  working  with 
Chrysler,  made  yesterday’s 
announcement:  it  took  the 
new  design  and  tested  it  on  a 
laboratory  bench.  It  started 
with  a processor  that  burned 
petrol,  enriched  it  to  produce 
a stream  of  hydrogen,  fed  this 
into  a fuel  cell  and  got  elec- 
tricity out  of  the  other  end. 

"We  have  demonstrated 
with  our  own  homegrown 
technology  that  this  system 
works,  right  from  fuel  to 
amps."  said  Richard  Stobart, 

of  Cambridge  Consultants,  in 
Britain,  one  of  the  engineers 
in  the  Arthur  D Little  team. 

He  cautioned  that  to  get 
"full  credibility"  the  engine 
should  be  run  for  20,000 
hours.  "At  this  stage  it  is  a 


test  to  show  we  can  nm  from 
gasoline  to  electricity  without 
poisoning  the  catalyst  or 
causing  any  meltdown.” 

The  process  still  yields  car- 
bon dioxide,  but  it  cleans  up 
the  carbon  monoxide  and  u sl- 
ides of  nitrogen  and  soot  that 
set  cities  choking.  The  advan- 
tage of  a fuel  cell  is  that  it 
produces  electricity  directly, 
without  need  for  a dynamo, 
and  its  only  exhaust  is  water. 

But  the  latest  design  needs 
petrol  to  produce  the  hydro- 
gen. "It  avoids  the  use  of 
stored  hydrogen."  said  Mr  Sto- 
bart. "And  80mpg  is  a signifi- 
cant improvement.  Compared 
with  the  conventional  engine 
it  is  virtually  non- polluting. 
Although  It  is  a half-way 
house,  it  is  a good  halfway- 
house  towards  the  ultimate, 
which  is  an  electric  vehicle 
with  very  light  batteries, 
charged  up  from  some  low-pol- 
luting electricity  source ." 

It  could  be  a decade  before 
tbe  technology  is  burning 
along  the  freeways  of  the  US 
or  the  lanes  of  Britain  at 
80mpg.  If  industry  and  gov- 
ernment invest  immediately, 
it  could  be  ready  in  five  years, 

“There  are  no  great  break- 
throughs needed,  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  engineering  develop- 
ment," said  Mr  Stobart.  "Five 
years  would  seem 
reasonable.” 


The  new  hybrid 


car  from 


(petrol/electric)  t 
Chrysler. 

1 Fuel  vapourlmer 

Petrol  converted 
from  liquid  to  ga& 

O Partial  oxidisation 
reactor 

Vapourised  petrol 
combined  mth  air 
to  produce 
hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide 

3 Water-gaa  shift 

Steam  acts  with  a 

analyst  no  convert 
most  of  the  carbon 
monoride  to  carbon 
dioxide  plus  more 
hydrogen. 


4 The  fuel  cell 

A fuel  cell  is  dectrelyeh  in 
reverse. 

An  electric  current  can  * 
separate  water  into 
frydrogen  and  oxygen* 

Reverse  the  process  - 
combine  ovygen  and 
hydrogen  - and  electricity 
te  produced. 

Using  technology 
developed  for  the 
space  missions.  _ 
and  oxygen  are  fed  Into 
the  fuel  cell,  on  either  side 
of  a vemi-permeaUe. 
catalyst-coated  Membra 

membrane.  As  the  atoms 
pass  across  the 
membrane,  combining  into 
water,  their  electrons 
float  free. 


tAi. 


These  electrons  are 
l up' and  fed 

down  a came.  VoiLH  - an 
electric  current.  The 
byproducts  of  a fuel  cell 
are  water  and  energy. 

Arrays  of  these  furi 
cells  could  be  packed 
into  a long  tube  running 
under  the  chassis. 
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How  US 

put  a 

damper 

on  the 

climate 

change 

debate 


Paul  Brown  on 

anger  at  low  targets 
for  greenhouse  cuts 


The  Hyperminl,  an  electric,  petrol-free  car  by  Nissan,  on  display  at  the  Tokyo  Motor  Show. 
The  vehicle  is  intended  for  short  trips  by  one  or  two  people  photograph:  katsumi  kasahara 


BILL  Clinton's  decision 
to  dump  United  States 
promises  made  on  cli- 
mate change  at  the  Earth 
Summit  in  1992  has  thrown 
into  turmoil  the  international 
negotiating  process  on  cut- 
ting greenhouse  gases. 

The  new  targets  announced 
in  Washington  last  night  have 
put  back  by  13  years  the 
pledge  to  stabilise  emissions 
at  1990  levels  by  the  turn  of 

the  century-  This  was  ma4e 
by  President  George  Bush  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  new  limits  are  so  weak, 
compared  with  even  the  most 
pessimistic  predictions  of 
what  the  US  would  offer  in 
the  current  negotiations,  that  1 
two  years  of  hard  work  by  150 
countries  towards  reaching 
an  agreement  in  December 
are  now  irrelevant 
Ten  days  of  talks  opened  in 
Bonn  yesterday  , in  prepara- 
tion for  the  signing  of  a world 
agreement  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  in 
two  months*  time.  They  were 


working  on  target  dates  as 
early  as  2005  for  real  reduc- 
tions in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  developed  countries 
like  the  US  and  those  in  the 
European  Union. 

The  35  countries  compris- 
ing a grouping  called  tbe  Alli- 
ance of  Small  Island  States 
were  still  demanding  a 20  per 
cent  reduction  by  that  time, 
although  this  was  always 
unrealistic. 

Another  measure  of  the  gap 
between  Washington  and  rest 
of  the  world  was  a demand 
tabled  yesterday  by  China 
and  the  G77  group  of  develop- 
ing countries  fbr  7.5  per  cent 
cuts  by  2005,  and  15  per  cent 
by  2010,  as  a minimum  start- 
ing point 

Mr  Clinton  d proposals  to 
return  carbon  dioxide  levels 
to  1990  levels  by  2013  are  a 
slap  in  the  face  for  more  than ; 
140  countries  which  support  j 
reductions  from  the  turn  of  | 
the  century.  ■ 

Americans  produce  22  per  | 


cent  of  the  world's  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions.  This  means 
that  little  can  be  practically 
achieved  in  Kyoto  unless  the 
cjjpfnn  administration  signs 
up  to  it  The  EtTs  target  of  15 
per  cent  reduction  in  green- 
house gas  emissions  by  2010. 
agreed  a few  months  ago,  was 
criticised  as  too  little,  too  late. 

The  VS  is  joined  by  Japan 
and  Australia,  which  has  said 
it  wQl  not  sign  up  to  anything 
because  it  is  a "special  case"/ 

Two  weeks  ago  Japan,  a 
more  energy-efficient  nation 
than  the  US,  came  up  with  its 
proposals  for  a 5 per  cent 
reduction  in  emissions  by 
2012. 

The  UN’s  3,000-strong  panel 
of  scientists  and  climatolo- 
gists have  insisted  that  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  have  to 
be  cut  by  60  per  cent  to  pre- 
vent “severe,  damage"  to  the 
earth's  environment 

President  Clinton's  retreat 
from  his  own  rhetoric  on  the 
need  for  action  on  climate 


change,  at  the  United  Nations 
in  June,  was  last  night  being 
attributed  to  the  lobbying 
power  of  US  automobile,  oil 
and  coal  Industries. 

They  have  invested  billions 
of  dollars  to  undermine  the 
climate  talks  in  the  last  five 
years. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some 
time  that  the  Climate  Change 
Convention  signed  in  Rio 
was  in  difficulty.  Mauy 
countries  are  increasing  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  as 
their  economies  recover  from 
the  early  1990s  recession.  US 
emissions  increased  by  3.4 
per  cent  last  year. 

The  main  political 
stumbling  block  has  been  a 
resolution  in  the  US  Senate 
which  effectively  prevented 
action  by  America  unless 
China  and  other  developing 
countries  took  action. 

Yesterday  in  Bonn  it  was 
clear  this  is  very  unlikely. 
The  outlook  for  Kyoto  looks 
bleak. 


Fury  as  convicted  killer  held  1 4 years  after  Maze  escape 


sbndmzed  from  page  1 
laughter,  Erin,  aged  three, 
inable  to  sleep.  “Just  after 
even  there  was  a knock  on 
be  door.  The  police  let  Tony 
hange  and  then  took  him  oa 
’here  was  an  article  about 
Lim  in  the  Sunday  Times  a 
ew  months  ago.  But  then 
here  was  the  ceasefire.  We 
ant  understand  it.” 

The  extradition  warrants 
n»re  drawn  up  on  June  19, 
jss  thaaa  fortnight  after  the  | 


Sunday  Times  article.  An- 
other Maze  escaper,  Dermot 
McNally,  was  exposed  in  a 
Sunday  Times  artldle  last 
year  and  is  fighting 
extradition. 

His  brother  said:  “The  tim- 
ing stinks.  We -think  he’s  a 

pawn  in  the  political 
process.” 

It  is  likely  Mo  Mowlam. 
Norther  Ireland  Secretary, 
was  told  although  it  is  the 
remit  of  the  RUC  to  begin  pro- 


ceedings. John  ODonoghue, 
the  Irish  minister  for  justice, 
would  have  given  the  war- 
rants the  go-ahead. 

RUC  sources  indicated  they 
felt  there  was  a thaw  in  Ire- 
land’s approach  to  extradi- 
tion. They  had  not  tried  to  se- 
cure the  return  of  any  Maze 
escaper  since  Dermot  Finu- 
cane  and  James  Clark  suc- 
cessfully defeated  extradition 
attempts  in  1990.  Sinn  Fein  in- 
dicated yesterday  that  an- 


other three  Maze  escapers 
were  in  the  Republic  and  had 
not  been  subjected  to 
extradition. 

The  three  men  jailed  with 
Mr  Kelly  for  Mr  Wray's  mur- 
der were  older  and  so 
received  lift  sentences.  They 
were  released  long  ago. 

Mr  Kelly  was  brought  be- 
fore a district  court  in  Dublin 
yesterday.  He  was  remanded 
in  custody,  but  his  family  say 
he  will  try  for  bail  next  week. 


nenis  and  fears  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  make 
a woman  ‘creak  like  a watermelon’,  a bizarre  concept 
he  nicked  tip  from  a pornographic  novel. 

Jan  Gibson  reviews  The  Shameful  Life  of  Salvador  Pali  
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A tale  of  smogmobiles  and  nanofibres 


FUEL  cells  are  not  the  only 
answer.  University  of 
Washington  engineers  have 
a “smogmobile"  powered 
by  liquid  nitrogen.  The  air 
we  breathe  Is  78  per  cent 
nitrogen:  just  collecting  ni- 
trogen to  “freeze”  It  for 
fuel  would  remove  pollut- 
ants from  tbe  atmosphere. 
Hie  liquid  gas  would  ex- 
pand 700-fold,  turn  a motor 
and  escape  via  the  exhaust 
to  the  air  from  which  It 
came  In  the  first  place. 
"Ecologically,  It’s  a dream 
come  true.”  says  Abe  Hertz- 
berg,  head  of  the  smogmo- 
hfle  project  “You’d  have  to 
work  really  hard  to  hurt 
yourself  with  a liquid  nitro- 
gen vehicle.” 

Cars  one  day  might  do  more 
than  use  power,  they  might 
produce  it  according  to  a 
University  of  Delaware  sci- 
entist. The  US  passenger  ve- 


hicle fleet  could  If  electri- 
fied produce  10  times  more 
electricity  than  the  big  elec- 
tricity companies.  Last 
year,  three  big  motor  man- 
ufacturers and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  signed  a 
$100.  million  agreement  to 
design  new  and  better  bat- 
teries for  electric  care  and 
buses. 

An  electric  car  built  by 
Solectrla  of  Wilmington. 
Massachusetts,  ran  for  375 
nrtlwi  on  one  charge  last 
year  to  win  the  Tour  de  Sol 
road  race  for  electric  and 
solar  powered  cars.  It  Bet 
its  record  — more  than  50 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  1995 
winner  — in  normal  traffic 
conditions.  Commercial 
versions  could  he  available 
late  next  year. 

Nanotechnology  — engi- 
neering at  a scale  measured 


in  molecules  — could  open 
new  possibilities.  Boston 
scientists  have  plans  for  a 
cartridge  packed  with 
“nanofibres”  which  would 
contain  enough  hydrogen 
to  power  an  electric  car  for 
up  to  5,000  miles  without 
refuelling. 

Amory  Lovins,  one  of  the 
veterans  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  now  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Institute 
in  Colorado,  has  designed 
the  “hypercar”  — two  or 
three  times  lighter,  several 
times  lower  in  aerody- 
namic resistance  and  be- 
tween 10  and  1,000  times 
less  polluting,  he  claims. 
They  would  use  one  tenth 
of  the  steel,  and  between  a 
quarter  and  a tenth  of  the 
feel  of  existing  vehicles. 

The  first  hybrid-electric  ve- 
hicle was  designed  almost  a 


century  ago:  a US  engineer 
filed  a patent  In  1905  for  an 
electric  motor  to  augment  a 
petrol-powered  engine.  The 
two  together  would  acceler- 
ate the  vehicle  to  a riproar- 
ing 25  miles  an  hour  In  10 
seconds  (Instead  of  the 
usual  30).  By  the  time  the 
patent  was  issued,  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine 
was  doing  the  job  on  its 
own.  Real  research  on  hy- 
brid electric  vehicles  began 
again  with  the  “oil  crisis” 
of  1973.  when  the  petro- 
leum-exporting countries 
raised  prices.  Concerns 
over  acid  rain,  photochemi- 
cal smog  and  global  warm- 
ing have  accelerated  the 
pace  of  this  research.  More 
than  $i  Milton  has  been 
spent  so  far  on  research, 
but  not  a single  design  is 
anywhere  near  volume 
production. 

Tim  Radford 
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Laser,  Light  and  Fireworks  Extravaganza. 
31st  October,  Island  2nd  November. 

it 


For  the  last  weekend  of  the 
LEGOLAND'year  weVe  added  some 
extra  excitement.  Each  full  day 
of  fun  .will  culminate  in  a Laser,  Light 

and  Fireworks  Show  and  the  arrival  of  aliens  from  the  LEGO*Star. 

All  for  the  normal  admission  price.  We  re  open  every  day  over 
half-term.  So  book  now  on  0990  04  04  04 

LAND 


or  pay  when  you  arrive.  (By  car  rather 
than  UFO  please.) 
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Suspensions  follow  flouting  of  party’s  new  code 


The  Guardian  Thursday  October  23 199V 


Labour 

MEP 

rebels 

barred 


David  Hencke  and  Martin 
Walter  In  Strasbourg 


FOUR  rebel  Euro  MPs 
were  suspended 
from  the  European 
Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  yester- 
day after  they  refused  to  apol- 
ogise for  flouting  the  party’s 
new  code  which  gags  them 
from  criticising  government 
policies  in  public. 

The  decision  was  an- 
nounced by  Wayne  David,  the 
Labour  Party  leader,  after 
two  of  the  rebels  sent  him  a 
defiant  note  saying  that  they 
found  it  “astonishing  and  dis- 
tressing that  you  should  seek 
to  impose  a gagging  order  on 
us”. 

The  four  are  Ken  Coates, 
MEP  for  Nottingham  North 
and  Chesterfield:  Hugh  Kerr, 
Essex  West  and  Hertfordshire 
East  Alec  Falconer,  Mid-Scot- 
land and  Fife;  and  Michael 
Hindley.  Lancashire  South. 

Mr  David  said:  “This  is  un- 
precedented. They  are  sus- 


pended from  the  European 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party, 
which  means  they  cannot  at- 
tend meetings  and  discus- 
sions of  the  Labour  group  al- 
though they  are  expected  to 
follow  the  Labour  whip. 

“This  is  not  something  that 
we  like  doing  hut  we  think  it 
very  Important  that  Labour 
MEPs,  lifce  everyone  else  in 
the  Labour  Party,  accepts  col- 
lective decisions  and  proce- 
dures which  have  been 
agreed  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee." 

The  four  had  been  given 
until  3 pm  yesterday  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  abide  by  a new  code 
of  practice,  but  they  refused. 

The  suspensions  are  now 
going  before  the  European 
parliamentary  party’s  ap- 
peals committee,  but  Mr 
David  added:  “The  ball  is  In 
their  court  If  they  don’t 
recant  then  we  will  have  to 
see  what  happens  next” 

The  decision  means  that 
the  Labour  group  in  Stras- 
bourg will  fall  to  58  and,  un- 
less the  rebels  are  reinstated. 


MT*.';  ■%  « 


Labour’s  rebels  in  Strasbourg . . . from  left,  ^ Coates,  Alec  Falconer,  Michael  Hindley  and  Hugh  Kerr  who  have  been  sent  into  Internal  exile'  for  refusing  to  toe  the  party  line 


the  national  executive  com- 
mittee in  London  is  likely  to 
oppose  their  standing  for  re- 
election  under  the  party  ban- 
ner in  1999. 

A Labour  Party  spokes- 
woman in  London  said:  “The 
suspension  amounts  to  inter- 
nal nrfle  — similar  tO  the  po- 
sition of  the  three  MPs  sus- 
pended In  Westminster.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  attend 
party  meetings  and  will  not 
be  serviced  by  party  staff  but 
are  expected  to  turn  up  and 
vote  in  parliament  along 
party  lines.” 

The  European  Parliament 


president,  Jose-Maria  Gil- 
Robles.  bowed  to  pressure 
from  the  rebels  yesterday  and 
ordered  an  Inquiry  into 
whether  Labour's  new  code  of 
conduct  breaches  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament’s  own  rules 
which  state  that  MEPs  “shall 
not  be  boand  by  any  instruc- 
tions and  shall  not  receive  a 

hinittng  mandate”. 

The  affair  has  caused  deep 
unhappiness  among  Labour’s 
MEPs,  who  complained  at  a 
closed  parliamentary  group 
meeting  yesterday  that  it  had 
been  “badly  mishandled". 

Behind  the  row  lies  a deter- 


mination in  the  Labour  lead- 
ership to  scour  out  the  old 
Labour  militants  from  the 
MEPs,  who  are  being  brought 
much  more  tightly  Into  the 
Blairite  line. 

That  In  turn  has  convinced 
the  old  guard  that  propor- 
tional rpp Hnn  is  a de- 
vice to  ensure  their  deselec- 
tion at  the  next  election.  . 

The  Tory  MEP  leader,  Ed- 
ward McMillan-Scott,  said: 
“Old  Labour  may  be  a bunch 
of  old  Trotskyists,  but  that  Is 
no  pxcnsfl  for  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment to  use  Stalinist  tac- 
tics to  sflence  them.  We  never 


had  this  highhanded  attempt 
to  control  the  MEPs  from  Mrs 
Thatcher.  It  is  a grotesque 
fnisjudgmezrt  by  Labour,  who 
should  have  withdrawn  their 
wHimMtnm  as  soon  as  they 
knew  that  this  was  to  be 
taken  up  as  a matter  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege.'' 

Mr  Coates  said  last  night 
“If  a MP  can  be  gagged,  and 
stopped,  then  democracy  is  on 
its  way  out  That’s  why  Tm 
convinced  that  my  suspen- 
sion will  have  to  be  a very 
temporary  affair.  People  are 
democrats,  and  they  won’t 
stand  for  it” 


Nation  divided  into  IT  ‘haves’  and  ‘have-nots’ 


Survey  shows  concern  over  new 
technology’s  effect  on  children 


James  Meikie 


FOUR  in  10  Britons  still 
do  not  use  new  technol- 
ogy and  Ear  more  are 
concerned  about  its  effects  on 
children,  according  to  a 
report  today. 

A MORI  survey  involving 
more  than  1,000  people  sug- 
gests that  nearly  half  of  adults 
feel  they  are  being  left  behind 
on  IT  skills  as  the  nation  div- 
ides into  “haves”  and  “have- 
nots”  with  new  products 
being  s old  mainly  to  existing 
consumers. 

Sixty  per  cent  believe  per- 
sonal computers  are  making 
youngsters  lazy,  preventing 
them  mixing  with  others  and 
putting  their  eyesight  at  risk. 


Shopping 
set  to 

replace  sex 
on  Internet 


Alex  Bellos 


FOR  technological  roman- 
tics who  like  to  believe  the 
Internet  is  about  stretching 
the  boundaries  of  human  dis- 
covery, comes  a blunt 
reminder,  it  is  not  It  is  about 
sex. 

Seven  of  the  top  10  "search 
words"  — words  typed  into 
computers  by  people  looking 
for  specific  information  — are 
about  matters  lewd  and  las- 
civious, a survey  in  the  Web 
magazine  says  today. 

While  the  order  of  results  is 
not  entirely  unpredictable, 
the  scale  of  sexual  interest  is 
possibly  surprising  to  the 
kinkiest  of  net  surfers.  The 
word  “sex"  was  the  most  pop- 
ular over  the  month-long 
period,  with  more  than  1W 
million  requests.  Second  was 
“chat”  with  almost  75  per 
cent  less  interest,  and  you  do 
not  need  to  be  Bill  Gates  to 
wonder  what  many  of  the 
chats  were  about 
The  top  10  includes  terms 
such  as  nude,  porno.  Playboy 
and  Penthouse. 

The  first  sign  of  any  proper 
work  being  done  came  at  num- 
ber five,  with  “netscape  soft- 
ware”. Games  and  weather 
came  eighth  and  ninth. 
ewO  Dozens  of  other  sex-based 
words  clog  up  the  top  200.  al- 
though there  is  evidence  of  a 
growing  consumer  interest 
with  the  names  of  companies 
listed,  said  Mike  Cowley,  the 
Web's  editor  in  chief 
"The  results  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  has  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  Internet 
It  is  hardly  a secret  that  its 
main  appeal  has  been  to  the 
dirty  anorak  brigade. 

“But  what  is  Interesting  is 
that  there  is  a marked  swing 
away  from  sex  although  that 
would  be  hard  to  Justify  to  a 
casual  observer.  What  we  are 
now  witnessing  is  the  second 
Internet  revolution  — the  im- 
pact of  consumers.” 

“Sex  will  always  be  a part  of 
the  Internet  but  its  Importance 
will  be  significantly  reduced 
over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
Shopping  will  be  for  more  pop- 
ular than  sex  on  the  Internet 
by  2000." 


Only  Teletext,  the  long-es- 
tablished printed  word  ser- 
vice offered  via  television,  is 
regularly  used  by  more  than 
half  the  adults  questioned, 
while  38  per  cent  use  a per- 
sonal computer,  and  a quarter 
use  both  computer  games  and 
mobile  phones. 

Motorola,  the  technology 
company  which  commis- 
sioned the  survey,  says  FT 
“haves'*  are  more  likely  to  be 
men,  young,  employed  and  in 
the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

Bat  41  per  cent  of  the  adults 
say  they  do  not  use  new  tech- 
nology and  45  per  cent  fear 
being  left  behind  on  skills.  In 
contrast,  37  per  cent  have  per- 
sonal computers  at  home. 

Just  over  one  in  five  adults 
say  they  have  used  the  Inter- 


net, but  half  of  than  are  not 
doing  so  regularly. 

Unease  about  children's  IT 
experiences  are  revealed  even 
among  parents  who  have  per- 
sonal computers  at  home. 

More  than  three  quarters  of 
the  adults  worry  that  chil- 
dren are  not  getting  enough 
physical  exercise  — and  more 
than  half  of  parents  with  PCs 
have  similar  concerns. 

Technology  places  an  extra 
burden  on  parents,  since  nine 
in  10  say  they  feel  under  pres- 
sure to  buy  a computer  for 
their  offspring. 

While  63  per  cent  of  aS 
households  do  not  have  a 
computer,  the  figure  drops  to 
54  per  cent  where  there  are 
school-age  children.  While 
within  the  total  population  58 
per  cent  expect  to  have  one  or 
more  computers  fay  2001,  the 
number  rises  to  82  per  cent 
among  those  with  school-age 
children. 


Eighty  per  cent  of  children 
with  access  to  a home  com- 
puter use  it  for  playing  games, 
just  46  per  cent  for  word  pro- 
cessing and  doing  homework. 

Nearly  three  in  five  mobile 
phone  users  would  make  a 


call  when  driving,  but  most 
say  this  would  be  to  report  an 
accident  or  warnings  they 
may  be  late  rather  than  social 
chitchat  Just  4 per  cent  are 
embarrassed  about  using 
their  phones  in  public,  al- 


though one  In  five  admit  they 
do  not  like  their  phones  ring- 
ing in  public  places. 

Motorola  said  the  IT  indus- 
try may  have  to  rethink  strat- 
egies since  lack  erf  money, 
training  and  information 
were  not  the  only  hurdles  Fac- 
ing many  people. 

“Our  data  shows  that  many 
who  might  be  classed  as 
‘have-note’  seem  uncomfort- 
able with  computers  and 
would  be  more  willing  to  ac- 
cess on-line  services,  for  ex- 
ample. If  they  were  delivered 
through  a television  set  or  a 
telephone  with  a special  de- 
vice attached.” 

David  Brown,  the  compa- 
ny’s nfairman,  said:  “Few 
people  can  doubt  the  informa 
tion  revolution  has  a major 
hearing  on  our  future  eco- 
nomic success. 

“To  reap  the  foil  rewards, 
we  must  ensure  the  widest 
possible  participation . . ." 


Lack  of  volunteers  could 
halt  breast  cancer  study 


Chris  IfiMB 

Medical  Correspondent 


A STUDY  designed  to 
answer  one  of  the 
most  important  ques- 
tion about  breast  can- 
cer — can  it  be  prevented — is 
in  danger  of  collapse  because 
too  few  women  have  come  for- 
ward to  take  part,  cancer 
charities  said  yesterday.  The 
international  breast  cancer 
intervention  'study  alms  to 
test  whether  the  drug  tamoxi- 
fen, used  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  can 
prevent  it  occurring  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
drug  could  halve  its 
incidence. 

The  plan  is  to  recruit  5,000 
British  women  at  high  risk  of 
the  disease  with  half  receiv- 
ing the  drug  and  the  other 
half  a dummy  pill  over  a five 
year  period. 

They  will  be  followed  up  for 
another  10  to  IS  years. 
Although  the  trial  was 


launched  three  years  ago, 
only  2£00  women  have  been 
recruited. 

Fear  of  side-effects  from  the 
drug  is  believed  to  be  one 
reason  for  women  not  coming 
forward. 

Scientists  from  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  and 
the  Cancer  Research  Cam- 
paign, who  are  organising  the 
study,  said  that  although 
there  could  be  adverse  side- 
effects  from  tamoxifen,  the 
potential  benefits  far  out- 
weighed these. 

Tony  Howell,  the  study’s 
clinical  director,  of  the  Chris- 
tie hospital.  Manchester,  said 
its  main  side-effect  was  that  it 
increased  the  risk  of  cancer  of 
the  lining  of  the  womb. 

Three  women  in  10.000 
would  develop  endometrial 
cancer  naturally  each  year. 
For  those  taking  tamoxifen, 
nine  in  10,000  would  develop 
the  cancer.  However,  the 
women  would  be  closely 
supervised  and  endometrial 
cancer  was  easy  to  treat 


“The  increased  risk  can, 
understandably,  be  worrying 
for  women  — but  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  put  it  into  context 
“For  women  on  the  trial, 
the  chance  of  them  develop- 
ing cancer  of  the  womb  lining 
Is  for  less  than  their  chance  of 
developing  breast  cancer.” 
Jack  Cuzlck,  the  study’s  sci- 
entific director,  said  that  ta- 
moxifen had  been  used  in  this 
country  since  1969  to  treat 
women  with  breast  cancer 
and  had  a good  safety  record. 
More  than  1 million  women 
worldwide  had  taken  it  with 
good  results,  but  it  was  vital 
to  know  if  It  could  prevent  the 
cancer  starting  In  healthy 
women.  “We  hope  tamoxifen 
could  reduce  breast  cancer  by 
50  per  cent" 


Women  interested  in  joining  the 
study  should  contact  Clare 
O’Neffl,  trial  co-ordinator,  at  PO 
Box  123,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Reids, 
London  WC2A  3PX;  0171 269 
3151. 


Doctor  weeps  at  death 


JL  CONSULTANT  who  spent 
#%fonr  years  trying  to  get 

action  to  prevent  children 
dying  unnecessarily  In  open 
heart  surgery,  broke  down 
yesterday  as  he  recalled  the 
death  of  a little  boy  which 
finally  led  to  an  inquiry. 

At  a disciplinary  hearing 
into  the  conduct  of  two  sur- 
geons and  the  chief  executive 
of  United  Bristol  Health 
Trust,  none  now  with  the 
trust,  Stephen  Bolsln’s  voice 
broke  as  he  said:  ‘T  was  pri- 
marily concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  child.” 

On  the  evening  before  the 
operation  on  seven-month-old 
Joshua  Love day  in  January 
1995.  a special  meeting  was 
called  at  Bristol  royal  infir- 
mary of  anaesthetists,  cardi- 
ologists and  the  two  accused 
paediatric  heart  surgeons. 


James  Wlsheart  and  Janar- 
dan  Dhasmana. 

At  that  time,  anaesthetist 
Dr  Bolsin  had  already  made 
known  his  anxieties  to  col- 
leagues and  to  a senior  medi- 
cal officer  at  the  Department 
of  Health.  He  had  kept  notes 
on  children  having  open 
heart  surgery  at  the  hospital, 
where  many  more  died  than 
normaL  He  told  the  meeting 
that  Joshua's  operation 
should  not  take  place,  and 
that  be  would  be  safer  going 
elsewhere.  Mr  Dhasmana  op- 
erated the  next  day,  and 
Joshua  died  in  theatre. 

Dr  Bolsin  told  the  General 
Medical  Council  hearing  that 
previously  he  bad  been 
warned  he  risked  wrecking 
his  career. 

In  1991  he  had  written  a let- 
ter to  the  chief  executive, 
John  Roylance,  at  the  time 
district  general  manager  of 
the  health  authority,  warning 


that  the  death  rate  was  "one 
of  the  highest  In  the  country 
and  should  be  addressed”. 

Mr  Wisheart  who  became 
medical  director  of  the  trust 


in  1992,  spoke  to  him  about 
the  letter.  Dr  Bolsin  said,  al- 
though Mr  Wisheart  denies 
the  meeting  took  place.  “He 
made  it  quite  clear  that  if  my 
career  in  Bristol  was  to  be 
maintained  in  the  future  this 
must  not  happen  again.” 

Later  In  1991,  at  a meeting 
with  senior  staff;  Dr  Bolsin 
was  told  not  to  “harp  on 
about  the  paediatric  results”. 

Although  Bristol  was  “my 
chosen  city”  and  mwllai*  tm. 
aesthesia  “my  chosen 
career",  Dr  Bolsin  felt  he  had 
to  ignore  the  warnings. 

Mr  Wisheart.  Mr  Dhas- 
mana and  Dr  Roylance  face 
charges  of  serious  profes- 
sional misconduct  between 
1990  and  1995.  The  hearings 
continue. 


Jailed  sitalker 
granted  retrial 


Ruaridh  McoB 


A MAN  who  stalked  a 
Pamela  Anderson 
look-alike  was  yester- 
day given  a retrial  by 
the  Appeal  Court 
The  appeal  had  hinged  on 
the  original  judge’s  refusal  to 
allow  Clarence  Morris  an 
opportunity  to  contest  the 
claim  that  mental  stress  he 
caused  Perry  Southall  had 
harmed  her  physically.  The 
Jury  had  had  no  need  of  a psy- 
chiatrist “to  put  a label  on 
things",  the  judge  had  w>iH- 
Morris,  aged  37,  of  Poplar, 
east  London,  was  given  a five 
year  sentence  In  September 
1996  when  be  was  convicted  at 
Southwark  crown  court  of 
causing  actual  bodily  harm. 
He  will  remain  in  custody 
until  the  retrial,  when  Ms  Sou- 
thall will  also  have  to  appear. 

She  was  20  and  working  in 
a dentist’s  surgery  in  White- 
chapel, near  Poplar.  In  Octo- 
ber 1995  when  Morris  called 
for  an  appointment  He  fol- 
lowed her  for  eight  months. 
Although  be  never  touched 
her,  she  claimed  she  was  left 
frightened,  unable  to  sleep, 
and  suffering  pain. 

At  the  trial  both  the  prose- 
cution and  defence  asked  for 
an  adjournment  to  prepare 
psychiatic  evidence  but  Judge 
Butler  refused. 

At  yesterday’s  appeal.  Lord 


Justice  Potter,  Mrs  Justice 
Ebsworth  and  Mr  Justice 
Forbes  said  that  guidance  in 
similar  meant  that  such 
expert  advice  was  vitaL 

The  appeal  was  told  Morris 
had  asked  Ms  Southall’s  name 
and  then  made  rhymes 
around  it  He  sang  to  her,  and 
regularly  came  to  the  surgery 
and  banged  on  die  window. 

“He  woold'shoot  out  that  he 
loved  her  and  stay  for  most  of 
the  morning  or  afternoon," 
said  Lord  Potter.  “She  gave 
unchallenged  evidence  that 
by  reason  of  his  sinister  and 
intimidating  actions  over  a 
period  of  time  she  had  suf- 
fered a variety  of  unpleasant 
nervous  symptoms  arising 
from  fright  and  anxiety,  in- 
cluding personality  change 
and  physical  aches  and 
pains." 

According  to  the  judges,  the 
defence  had  been  unable  to 
challenge  her  and  her  GP’s 
claims  that  the  stress  had 
been  enough  to  cause  actual 
bodily  harm.  Nor  did  it  have 
opportunity  to  argue  that  the 
harm  might  have  been  caused 
by  something  else. 

Judge  Butler  had  told  his 
jury  not  to  try  to  be  doctors 
but  to  draw  on  their  experi- 
ences of  life. 

Lord  Potter  said:  “With 
some  regret  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  we  con- 
sider the  appeal  should  be 
allowed.” 


Perry  Southall  says  she  was  left  fiigfa  tened  and  in  pain  by 
the  prolonged  attentions  of  Clarence  Morris  y 


MPs  under  a party  cloud 


Other  suspensions  by  the 
Labour  Forty  since  the  general 
election: 

Mobamed  Sarwar,  MP  for 
Glasgow,  Govan 

Suspended  in  May  on  alleged 
bribery  and  corruption  allega- 
tions. Party  Inquiry  due  to  report 
soon. 

Bob  waning,  MP  for  Liver- 
pool, West  Derby 

Suspended  in  June  for  allegedly 
breaking  parliamentary  rules  by 
not  registering  and  declaring  his 


News  in  brief 


company  with  Serbian  and  Ffos-. 
sian  connections. 

Expected  to  apologise  to  the 
Commons  next  week  and  be 
suspended  from  Parliament  for  a 
week- 

Tommy  Graham,  IIP  for 
Renfrewshire  West 

Suspended  in  August  for  bringt- 
ing  party  in  disrepute  for  alleg- 
edly hounding  Gordon  McMas- 
ter.  MP  for  Paisley  South,  who 
committed  suicide.  Party  inquiry 
due  to  report  soon. 


Council  abandons 
stand  on  elderly 

A COUNCIL  has  abandoned  its  policy  of  Qouting  the  law  on 
hpiping  elderly  people  pay  for  living  in  care  homes.  The  move 
ramfrahead  of  a showdown  set  for  today  between  council 
leaders  and  Paul  Boateng.  junior  health  minister. 

Sefton  council,  on  Merseyside,  had  been  refusing  to  help 
some  home  residents  until  they  had  only  £1,500 left  in  savings  or 
assets.  Under  the  rules  it  should  have  been  starting  to  help  at 
£16,000 and  meeting  all  costs  at  £10.000.  Although  the  Court  of 
Appeal  declared  the  council  policy  unlawful,  Sefton  had  been 
seeking  leave  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  council  is  to  use  £1.5  million  annual  savings  Grom  other 
departments  to  meet  the  rules,  but  will  now  be  spending  £3i 
million  a year  more  on  community  care  than  it  receives  in 
grants.  About  100  elderly  people  affected  will  get  foil  backdating 
of  money  due.  — David  Brindle 


Boy  cleared  of  male  rape 

A MALE  rape  charge  against  a boy  of  ll  was  withdrawn  yester- 
day after  his  I2-year-ald  alleged  victim  and  a doctor  who  exam- 
ined him  said  they  were  not  sure  what  had  happened- A jury  at 
Nottingham  crown  court  was  directed  by  Judge  John  Hopkin  to 
find  him  not  guilty. 

The  boy  is  still  being  tried  on  a charge  of  indecent  assault  The 
ruling  on  the  rape  charge  came  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution  case 
on  the  third  day  of  the  triaL 

The  court  was  told  that  the  boy  was  walking  home  from  school 
when  he  was  ambushed  and  marched  to  a derelict  bonding. 


Warning  on  children’s  toys 

TOY  retailers  were  urged  yesterday  to  stop  selling  soft  PVC  toys 
for  young  children,  amid  claims  that  they  could  cause  health 
prohlems.  Greenpeace  says  additives  used  to  make  toe  plastic  soft 
could  leak  out  when  it  is  chewed,  and  some  were  toxic.  The  group 
is  urging  toy  shops  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Belgian  counter- 
parts by  restricting  the  sale  of  the  toys,  in  particular  teething 
rings.  It  is  calling  on  the  Government  to  get  them  offthe  shelves. 

The  British  Toy  and  Hobby  Association  said  PVC  had  been  in 
widespread  use  for  more  than  half  a century  and  was  “probably 
the  world’s  most  researched  plastic”. 


New  image  of  Queen  on  coins 


A NEW  portrait  of  the  Queen 
will  appear  on  newly-minted 
coins  from  January  1,  Buck- 
ingham Palace  said  yesterday. 

The  Queen  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  next  month  • 

and  she  will  be  shown  wearing 
a tiara  she  was  given  as  a wed- 
ding present 

The  new  portrait  replaces 
the  current  image,  left,  intro- 
duced in  1985,  and  is  the 
fourth  during  the  45  years  of 
the  Queen’s  reign. 


Dying  prisoner  chained 

to  have  acted  without  common  sense  or  humanity 

bed  until  25 

mtoutes  before  he  died,  a report  by  Sir  David  Ramsbotham.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  said  yesterday.  Guidelines  have  beea  issued 
to  prevent  anything  like  it  happening  ae3'11.  but  “it  is  clear  thev 

9e°^Jhomfs’ aged  251  who  was  on  remand  at 
Cardffl  prison  foe  mg  burglary  charges,  died  of  stomach  cancer  at 

trantf®tred  from  the  jafl. 

aSoSSSHHtil ^ a number  of  members  of  staff  had  apparently 
a^jrithotrt  cmnmon  sense  or  humanity.  “The  mcii^draws 
attention  to  the  need  for  the  Prison  Service  to  publish  very  dear 


Boy  dies  at  dentist 

a ™°6t  unusual  syndrome  all  his  short  lay.  . . 
establish  the  cause  ofdeath  and  further 
anaesthetist  from  the  local 

to  re^5“Dey  ^ to  . 
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Rector  denies 
sex  romps  with 
parishioner 


Graduate  Rachel  Thacker  (le ft)  who  was  battered  to  death  by  a wan  she  thought  was  a minicab  driver  and,  right,  police  nrnnifning  the  spot  outside  a pub  where  her  body  was  found 

Graduate’s  killer  gets  life 


Emily  Sheffield  reports  on  the  trial 
of  a man  whose  offence  'was  so  awful 
it  would  never  be  safe  to  set  him  free’ 


A MAN  described  as 
an  unemployed, 
petty  drug  dealer 
was  yesterday 
found  guilty  of 
murdering  and  setting  alight 
a young  university  graduate 
after  she  climbed  Into  his  car 
thinking  it  was  taxi 
Duncan  Bermingham,  aged 
32,  of  Longsight,  Manchester, 
was  jailed  for  a minimum  of 
20  years  yesterday. 

The  naked  and  battered 
body  of  Rachel  Thacker,  21.  a 
Salford  university  graduate, 
was  found  last  summer, 
dumped  behind  a pub  where 
she  had  spent  the  evening 
drinking  with  friends.  Her 
face  had  been  so  badly  bat- 
tered by  a heavy  object  that 
she  could  only  be  identified 
by  fingerprints.  Her  body  had 
been  set  on  fire. 

The  judge,  Mr  Justice  Kay 
said:  “The  nature  of  the  of- 


fence is  so  awful  I fear  it  will 
never  be  safe  to  release  you 
among  the  public. 

“Rachel  made  the  mistake 
of  getting  drunk  one  night 
and  it  cost  her  her  life.  I have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  your  mo- 
tive in  abducting  her  was  to 
take  advantage  of  her  sexu- 
ally. I also  have  no  doubt  that 
your  motive  In  killing  her 
was  that  if  you  left  her  alive 
she  would  tell  people,  what 
you  had  done  and  you  would 
go  to  prison.  You  killed  her 
rather  than  run  that  risk,"  . 

Rachel’s  family  and  friends 
were  in  court  yesterday  to 
hear  the  verdict 

Rachel’s  father,  Jeff 
Thacker.  51,  a sales  manager, 
said  outside  the  court  “We 
believe  that  justice  has  been 
done  today.”  . 

Bermingham,  who  had 
pleaded  not  guilty,  looked 
calm  as  he  left  the  court 


The  jury  of  10  women  and 
two  men  took  six  hours  to 
return  their  unanimous  ver- 
dict at  the  end  of  a 14  day  trial. 

The  court  heard  that 
Rachel,  of  Cannock,  Stafford- 
shire, was  in  Manchester  city 
centre  on  Saturday  night 
August  10,  to  celebrate  a 
friend’s  21st  birthday  and  had 
been  due  to  start  her  first  job 
as  an  occupational  therapist 
the  following  Monday. 

Shortly  after  midnight  she 
had  left  the  Prague  bar  in  the 
Cay  Village  quite  drunk  and 
flagged  down  a passing  car  in 
Canal  Street 

She  got  In  to  the  “scruffy 
looking*’,  maroon  Ford  Sierra 
although  her  friends,  Mark 
Lynch  and  Robin  Parkers, 
tried  to  stop  her. 

Mr  Lynch,  told  the  court  he 
had  noticed  the  inside  panel 
of  the  front  door  was  missing 
there  were  no  hub  caps  an  the 
wheels  and  there  were  cans  of 
lager  and  sweet  wrappings  In 
the  front  He  had  held  on  to 
her  arm  and  the  passenger 
door  hut  the  Sierra  had 
driven  down  the  street  with 
the  passenger  door  still  open. 


Hello!  offers  duchess  £1  m 


Luke  Harding 


THE  Duchess  of  York 
was  last  night  ponder- 
ing the  lucrative  possi- 
bility of  a new  career  In 
journalism  after  being  of- 
fered £1  million  to  write  for 
her  favourite  celebrity 
glossy,  Hello!  magazine. 

Zn  exchange  for  a 
£100,000  monthly  retainer, 
the  duchess  would  be  ex- 
pected to  unburden  herself 
of  “everything”  about  her 
life,  including  “news 
stories.  trips  . and 
photographs”. 

Yesterday  her  office  de- 
nied she  had  agreed  a deal 
and  described  the  offer  as 
unwelcome  and 

“grotesque*”. 

The  duchess  Is  no  stranger 
to  journalism  and  already 
writes  a syndicated  column 
for  the  New  York  Times.  She 
'recently  penned  a holiday 
diary  from  Tuscany  tor  the 
Specatator  magazine,  in 


which  she  mused  on  the  na- 
ture of  time. 

The  offer  will  lead  to 
fresh  accusations  that  Eer- 
gie  is  cashing  in  on  her 
semi-royal  status.  There 
was  confusion  yesterday  as 
to  how  deeply  the  duchess 
had  been  involved  in  nego- 
tiations which  may  have 
taken  place  In  the  week 
following  the  death  of  Prin- 
cess Diana. 

The  duchess's  office  yes- 
terday vehemently  denied 
reports  that  the  duchess 
had  made  a special  trip  to 
Madrid  to  discuss  a poss- 
ible deal  with  Hello!  pub- 
lisher Eduardo  Sanchez 
Junco.  ‘Tm  completely  in- 
candescent.” a spokes- 
woman tor  her  office  said. 
The  prospect  of  the  duchess 
signing  a contract  was 
“very,  very  remote”,  she 
added. 

The  main  stumbling 
block  appears  to  be  the 
duchess’s  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept commercial  work  in 


the  UK  which  might  embar- 
rass the  Queen  and  the 
royal  family . 

She  has  shown  few  scru- 
ples. however,  in  accepting 
overseas  commercial  prop- 
ositions, which  have  led  to 
her-  appearing  in  adverts 
for  cameras,  cranberry 
juice  and  Weight  Watchers 
in  a desperate  attempt  to 
pay  off  a £4  miHlon  over- 
draft. Her  ghostwritten 
autobiography.  My  Story, 
was  serialised  by  Hello!  last 
November. 

Hello!  editor  Maggie 
Kouxni  yesterday  refused  to 
comment 

Friends  of  the  duchess 
feel  she  has  been  unfairly 
battered  this  week  by  . a 
string  of  unflattering  and 
inaccurate  stories.  These 
Include  reports  that  she 
had  written  letters  to 
senior  members  of  the 
royal  family  begging  for- 
giveness for  past  “bad  be- 
haviour” following  Diana’s 
death. 


Bishops  want  bill  revised 
to  protect  church  schools 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


NGLICAN  bishops  yes- 
terday issued  an  excep- 
* itional  warntog  to  the 
. Government  that  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  wfll  be  contested  in 
the  House  of  Lords  unless 
proposals  for  the  future  of 
5,000  church  schools  are 
changed.- 

In  a rare  statement,  the 
House  of  Bishops  — some  of 
whom  sit  by  right  as  peers  ■— 
expressed  “unease  about 
plans  in  the  education  white 
paper  in  July  to  dilute 
Church  of  England  re presen- 
tation on  -governing  bodies 
and  amend  admissions  proce- 
dures that  secure  the  reli- 
gious character  of  schools. 

“We  will  be  looking  for 
early  proof  that  church 
schools  are  indeed  safe  in  the 
hands  of  New  Labour. 

“Although  we  have  been  en- 
couraged by  reassurances  of- 
fered by  ministers,  as  yet  we 
do  not  have  proof,”  said 
David  Young,  Bishop  of  Ripon 

and  chairman  of  the  ChuTCh  S 
board  of  education. 

‘The  mood-  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  was  such  that  if  w® 
were  not  satisfied,  we  wowa 
...  be  looking  for  amend- 


ments as  the  bill  moves 
through  Parliament,”  he 
added. 

The  warning  came  as  min- 
isters embarked  on  final  con- 
sultations on  a new  structure 
for  England’s  religious 
schools  to  be  included  in  a biH 
due  for  publication  next 
month- 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary. has  tried  to  persuade 
Anglican  and  Catholic  leaders 
fhot  be  does  not  want  to  upset 
the  compromise  in  the  1944 
Education  Act  which  allowed 
church  schools  a considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  within 
the  state  system,  of  which 
they  comprise  nearly  a quar- 
ter. The  churches  are  con- 
cerned their  schools  do  not  lit 
into  the  three  categories 
devised  by  Mr  Blunkett  com- 
munity, aided,  and  founds 
tion  schools. 

Under  the  white  paper, 

church  representation  would 
be  diluted  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  aided  schools  aim 
there  might  be  a threat  to  ad- 
missions policies  giving  a 
religious  preference.  Volun- 
tary-controlled church 
schools  adopting  foundation 
status  could  lose  their  reli- 
gious character.  “We  could 
end  up  with  a radical  restruc- 


turing of  the  1944  settlement 
without  it  being  explicitly 
stated  or  intended,”  said 
Geoffrey  Duncan,  secretary  of 
the  b$ani  of  education. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  School 
Standards  Minister,  said  he 
had  “several  productive  meet- 
ings with  representatives  of 
the  church  schools -to  hear 
their  genuine  concerns”. 

Another  was  planned  for 
Monday.  “We  value  the  role 
that  church  schools  play  and 
therefore  we  will  not  be  intro- 
ducing any  measures  which 
would  weaken  or  diminish 
their  position,”  be  said. 

But  there  were  no  signals  of 
specific  concessions  to  the 
bishops,  whose  statement  yes- 
terday was  interpreted  as  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  their  negotiators. 

“It  is  very  rare  for  the 
House  of  Bishops  to  voice  its 
concern  publicly,  hut  it  is 
concerned  at  any  move  which 
will  impact  on  the  distinctive 
character  of  schools  In  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies put  their  trust,”  said 
Bishop  Young. 

His  message  to  Tony  Blair, 
whose  sons  attend  a Catholic 
school  was  that  such  schools 
"are  excellent  and  sought 
after,  and  we  wish  that  posi- 
tion to  be  maintained”. 


Rachel  was  found  the 
following  morning  behind  the 
George  and  Dragon  pub,  in 
Ardwick  Green.  She  had  been 
battered  In  the  face,  probably 
with  a lump  of  breeze  block. 
Her  skull  had  been  smashed 
In  several  places.  She  was 
stripped  naked  and  had  been 
set  alight 

A detailed  description  of 
the  car  by  her  friends  allowed 
the  police  to  trace  the  Sierra 


to  Bermingham  — who  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  owner, 
Billy  Davis,  on  the  night  of 
the  murder. 

Police  arrested  and  charged 
Bermingham  a week  later. 

The  court  heard  Ber- 
mingham changed  his  ver- 
sion of  events  three  times. 
The  Sierra  was  damaged  by 
fire  on  the  Monday  following 
the  murder  and  bis  flat 
flooded  shortly  after  that  The 


prosecution  claimed  this  was 
done  to  destroy  evidence. 
DNA  matching  Berm  Ingh- 
am’s was  found  on  one  of 
Rachel’s  fingernails. 

Rachel  who  had  studied  oc- 
cupational therapy  at  Salford, 
was  described  by  tutors  as  a 
“well  motivated  and  commit- 
ted student  with  bright  pros- 
pects for  a very  successful 
career”.  She  had  gained  a BSc 
honours  degree.  - 


David  Ward 
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MARRIED  rectory  ester- 
denied  ever  having 
sex  with  a woman 
with  whom  he  Is  accused  of 
having  bad  an  affair.  He  told  a 
church  court  In  Caernarfon. 
North  Wales,  that  pictures 
taVpn  of  him  floating  In  the 
Dead  Sea  with  his  feet  close  to 
foe  breasts  of  another  woman 
were  “perfectly  innocent". 

His  bishop  later  described 
thorn  as  “wholly  inappropri- 
ate”. The  Rev  Clifford  Wil- 
liams, 49,  rector  of  Benllech, 
Anglesey,  is  accused  of  con- 
duct giving  just  cause  for 
Bmndwl  or  offence  over  bis  al- 
leged Involvement  with  Iris 
Green  and  Anne  Williams. 

He  told  the  provincial  court 
of  the  church  in  Wales  that  he 
bait  not  made  love  to  Mrs 
Green.  Be  first  met  her  when 
he  went  to  see  her  in  March 
1990  about  church  music  and 
intw  discussions  featured  In- 
timate details  about  her 
relationship  with  her  bus- 
hand,  Dennis. 

Mrs  Green  had  also  dis- 
cussed her  two-year  relation- 
ship with  a woman  and  had 
told  him  that  toe  woman  had 
once  got  into  bed  with  her 
and  her  husband. 

He  told  his  counsel  Eric 
Somerset-Jones  QC.  that  he 
and  Mrs  Green  had  fre- 
quently called  at  each  other’s 
homes  and  that  none  of  toe 
meetings  were  improper. 
“They  were  connected  with 
toe  church  and  her  studies.” 

His  wife,  Gwenda,  had  been 
present  when  toe  picture  was 
taken  of  him  with  Anne  Wil- 
liams in  the  Dead  Sea. 
“Gwenda  myself  were 


trying  to  hold  up  Anne  be- 
cause she  was  scared  of  the 
water."  Asked  if  his  ankles 
were  touching  her  breasts,  he 
said:  “I  don't  think  so." 

Of  another  photograph 
which  appeared  to  show  him 
kneeling  over  Anne  Williams 
on  a bed,  he  said  it  had  been 
taken  by  his  wife  while  a 
group  was  “larking  about"  in 
his  room  during  the  same  pil- 
grimage to  Israel.  There  was 
another  photograph  of  him  in 
the  same  position  with  a pa- 
rishioner who  was  76. 

Mr  Williams  was  asked 
about  a note,  including  the 
sentence  “Keep  Thursday 
bonk  free  for  me”,  which  Mrs 
Green  alleged  had  been  left  at 
ber  home.  He  admitted  he  had 
written  it  but  said  it  did  not 
mean  he  wanted  to  have  sex 
with  her.  He  had  not  pursued 
Mrs  Green:  at  one  point  she 
had  pursued  him_ 

On  another  occasion  a cam- 
era was  found  hidden  oppo- 
site Anne  Williams's  house  in 
a false  water  hydrant.  “It  was 
a purpose-built  concrete  pil- 
lar. A compartment  to  try  and 
hide  a camera." 

Earlier,  toe  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor. the  Rt  Rev  Barry  Mor- 
gan. described  how  he  had 
been  handed  the  photograph 
showing  Mr  Williams  floating 
in  the  Dead  Sea.  Five  colour 
pictures  were  given  to  him  in 
a sealed  envelope  by  Pauline 
Stephens,  a member  of  toe 
parish  at  Benllech.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  those  photographs 
show  totally  inappropriate  be- 
haviour in  any  Cleric." 

Iris  Green  had  approached 
him  in  1994  about  her  alleged 
affair  with  Mr  Williams  but 
she  had  sworn  him  to  secrecy. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Legislation  against  religious  discrimination  unlikely  before  next  general  election 


Tt  Is  good  to  know  the  Muslim  contribution  is  welcome.  Bradford  is  our  city,  and  we  want  to  help  It,'  says  Mohammed  Akram  photograph:  justin  slee 


Straw  shelves  law 
on  ‘tslamophobia’ 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Home  Secretary 
yesterday  shelved 
plans  for  a new  law 
banning  religious  dis- 
crimination, particularly 
against  Britain's  15  million 
Muslims,  and.  said  legislation 
was  highly  unlikely  before 
flu  next  election. 

Jack  Straw’s  announce- 
ment disappointed  the 
authors  erf  the  first  study  of 
toe  extent  of  “Islamophobia” 
(irrational  anti-Muslim  hos- 
tility) in  Britain,  which  ar- 
gues that  the  race  relations 
laws  are  no  longer  adequate 
for  the  largest  ethnic  minor- 
ity in  the  country. 

Mr  Straw  yesterday  ac- 
knowledged there  was  a gap 
in  the  law,  but  argued  it  was  a 
‘sensitive  and  complex 
issue’*  which  was  unlikely  to 
find  a place  in  the  parliamen- 
tary timetable  before  toe  next 
election. 

I ra.  'mise  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between 
religious  and  racial  Identity,” 
he  said.  “I  know  some  people 
feel  race  legislation  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  particular  prob- 


lems of  the  Muslim  commu- 
nity. But  religious  legislation 
may  not  be  the  answer 
either." 

Gordon  Conway,  who 
chaired  toe  Runnymede  Trust 
Commission  on  British  Mus- 
lims, said  Islamophobia  was 
an  ugly  term  coined  in  toe 
1980s  and  was  now  widely 
used  among  Muslim  commu- 
nities who  had  known  about 
such  discrimination  all  their 
lives. 

“It  is  an  ugly  word  for  an 
ugly  reality,"  he  said. 

The  commission’s  report, 
published  yesterday,  urged' 
the  Government  to  create  an 
offence  of  incitement  to  reli-. 
gious  hatred,  rather  than  ex- 
tend the  blasphemy  law,  and 
for  a new  crime  of  religious 
violence  to  protect  Britain's 
Muslim  communities. 

The  report  says  of  Islamo- 
lihobia:  “It  is  a serious  and 
dangerous  feature  of  contem- 
porary affairs  and  culture.  It 
is  urgent  that  substantial 
measures  should  be  adopted 
to  confront  it  and  reduce  it” 

It  says  it  occurs  at  all  levels 
of  British  life,  and  cited  an 
example  of  senior  naval  offi- 
ce, . who  last;  year  argued 
against  having  Muslim  sea- 


man, saying  “where  would 
they  pray  to  Mecca  on  a 
submarine?" 

The  report  describes  the 
sometimes  virulent  nature  of 
anti-Islamic  prejudice  in  Brit- 
ain, with  Muslims  sometimes 
seen  as  violent  terrorist  sup- 
porters engaged  in  a “clash  of 
civilisations". 

The  nnmmlgslnn  also  hacks 
nails  for  toe  state  funding  of 
Muslim  schools,  and  says  that 
teaching  about  religion  and 
history  — particularly  the 
Crusades  and  toe  spread  cf 
Islam — needs  to  be  reviewed. 

Some  of  the  strongest  criti- 
cism In  toe  report  is  reserved 
for  the  press  — both  tabloid 
mid  broadsheet  newspapers 
— for  their  repetition  of  the 
“mad  mullah"  stereotype, 
particulary  in  cartoons.  The 
commissioners  suggest  there 
need  to  be  “rules  of  engage- 
ment” to  ensure  media  cover- 
age is  less  negative  and  dis- 
torted. It  says  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission 
should  amend  Its  code  of  con- 
duct for  journalists  and  editors. 


tslamophobia:  a challenge  for 
us  all;  Runnymede  Trust,  133 
Alderagate  St,  London  EC1A 
4JA;  59-50 


Settling  in  with 
self-respect  the 
key  to  Bradford 
confidence 


Martin  Wabmnrloht 


AS  THE  loudspeaker 
issued  the  call  to  2pm 
prayers  yesterday, 
Muslims  from  Victor  Street 
mosque  in  Bradford  were 
digesting  the  Runnymede 
Trust’s  report. 

In  an  area  used  by  the 
trnst  as  a testbed,  pleasure 
at  a wealth  of  land  words 
about  Islam  was  tempered 
by  donbts  about  further 
anti-discrimination  laws. 

“We  have  got  beyond  that 
stage  here,”  said  Moham- 
med Aslam,  a retired  wool- 
comber  and  a Bradfordian 
for  40  years.  He  had  seen  a 
huge  reduction  in  racial 
slights  and  job  barriers-  “It 
was  a big  problem  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  yes,  but  it 
is  not  a priority  now.” 

A group  of  teenagers  took 
the  same  view  for  different 
reasons.  Allowing  for  lad- 
dish  bravura,  Arif  and  Bi- 
lal Hussein,  twins  aged  17, 
got  nods  when  they  said: 
“We  don’t  get  trouble,  ’cos 
they  know  well  duff  them 
up  if  they  try." 

Self-confidence  was  one 
indirect  consequence, 
along  with  council  atten- 
tion and  funding,  of  toe 


brief  street  violence  round 
Victor  Street  three  years 
ago.  But  a sense  of  Muslim 
identity,  identified  in  the 
report,  is  also  significant. 

“State  support  for  Mus- 
lim schools  would  certainly 
be  a good  thing,”  said  Mo- 
hammed Nasir,  a Post 
Office  van  driver  aged  24. 
“Ft's  not  a matter  of  want- 
ing to  be  separate,  but  of 
keeping  our  religions 
beliefs,  not  becoming  Mus- 
lims just  in  nawiA  in  the 
way  that  many  Christians 
treat  their  faith.” 

He  spoke  from  experi- 
ence, he  said,  having 
revived  his  faith  in  himself 
by  reviving  his  religious 
faith  at  Victor  Street  — an 
outgoing  mosque  which 
last  year  invited  Bradford 
City  PC’s  top  brass  to  pray- 
ers for  promotion. 

“Before,  I didn’t  know 
who  1 was.  1 was  working 
with  lots  of  white  people  — 
just  a few  other  Aslans  — 
and  X had  no  real  self- 
respect. 

“Now  Fm  aware  of  myself 
as  a Muslim,  with  all  that 
means.  It’s  not  being  sepa- 
rate or  hostile  to  anyone, 
just  giving  myself  self- 
respect” 

Mohammed  Akram,  lean- 
ing on  his  stick  and  retired 
after  a long  stint  at  a min, 
summed  up:  “It  is  good  to 
know  that  this  report  wel- 
comes the  Muslim  contri- 
bution to  Britain.  Bradford 
is  our  city  and  we  want  to 
help  It  by  living  and  work- 
ing peacefully  here.” 
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UK  will  pay  for  not  joining 
euro  club,  says  Santer 
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Parachutists  marking 200 years  of  their  sport  land  by  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris.  Jumpers  included  Jex,  a Belgian  shepherd dog. 
Andrt-Jacqnes  Gamerin  pioneered  the  sport  by  successfully  teunching  a dog  from  a balloon  in  1797  photograph:  erchsfbberg 


Britain  and  other 
sceptics  ducking 
earl?  membership  of 
the  European  single 
currency  were  warned  yester- 
day to  consider  the  price  of 
“staying  out  of  the  winning 
team”  by  the  European  Com- 
mission president,  Jacques 
Santer. 

Making  his  annual  state  of 
the  union  address  to  the 
European  Parliament  in 
Strasbourg,  he  painted  an  op- 
timistic portrait  of  a Europe 
ready  and  mostly  eager  for 
monetary  union. 

He  credited  renewed 
growth  to  the  euro  effect, 
through  the  “sound  macro- 
economic  policies”  of  cutting  1 
budget  deficits.  Insisting  he 
was  combining  “realign  with 
ambition",  be  spoke  glow- 
ingly of  a Europe  starting'  to  ! 
tackle  unemployment  and  j 
preparing  for  enlargement, 
into  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

“Monetary  union  Is  not  a 
sticky  proposal,  as  some  in 
| Britain  suggest.  It  is  a strong 
! one,”  be  told  a press  confer- 
ence. "It  Is  our  view  that  a 
country  that  stays  out  [of  the 
single  currency]  cannot  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  the  single 
market 

“Over  60  per  cent  of  Brit- 
ain’s trade  Is  with  Europe, 
and  [British;  exporters  tell 
me  that  they  now  face  prob- 
lems because,  of  die  high 
pound.  They  would  not  face 
such  problems  inside  the 
monetary  union." 

The  European  Council  pres- 
ident Luxembourg’s  Jean- 


Claude  Juncker,  said  yester- 
day: “A  country  that  stays 
outside  the  euro  will  have  a 
greater  risk  of  currency  insta- 
bility, and  that  will  be  a dis- 
advantage. But  that  Is  a 
choice  for  Britain  to  make.” 
As  leaders  of  the  main  polit- 
ical groups  debated  the 
address  in  parliament,  how- 
ever, they  offered  a much 
grimmer  perspective  of  a con- 
tinent battered  by  mass  un- 


that  the  whole  monetary 
union  project  could  run  Into 
real  crisis. 

Tfrp  euro  could  easily  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  unem- 
ployment," he  said.  That 
would  not  contribute  to  Enr<> 
pt»ar>  union,  but  instead  could 
rekindle  nationalism. 

-A  sound  currency 
requires  sound  public  fi- 
nances, and  in  most  member 
are  st£E  wanting. 


‘Monetary  union  is 
not  a sticky 
proposal,  as  some 
in  Britain  suggest. 

A country  that  stays 
out  cannot  take  full 
advantage  of  the 
single  market’ 


Jacques  Santer 


employment  and  deeply  cyni- 
cal of  grandiose  promises. 

"If  you  are  one  of  Europe’s 
1$  to  20  million  unemployed, 
the  state  of  the  union  looks 
pretty  dire.  One  thing  they 
know  is  that  on  the  back  of 
the  global  mar-h-et  and  the  in- 
formation society,  jobs  have 
been  lost”  warned  British 
MEP  Pauline  Green,  leader  of 
the  socialist  group,  the  larg- 
est in  the  parliament. 

Gijs  de  Vries,  the  president 1 
of  the  liberal  group,  warned . 


The  economic  convergence  of 
recent  years  has  been  more 
the  result  of  higher  taxes  than 
of  lower  expenditure.  The 
European  social  model  ur- 
gently needs  a reform.  Europe 
is  creating  too  few  Jobs.” 

The  parliament’s  president, 
Jos6  Maria  GS-Robles,  chal- 
lenged Mr  Santer's  ebul- 
lience, warning  of  “a  sense  of 
insecurity  in  the  European 
public,  to  the  point  where 
such  important  advances  as 
economic  and  monetary 


union  are  viewed  with  a sus- 
picion which,  even  if  unjusti- 
Ged,  is  nonetheless  real  - __ 

By  the  time  Mr  Santer  fta 
ished  his  speech.  *£' 

the  626  MBPS  were  stffllntae 

chamber,  even  though . the 
Amsterdam  treaty  has  given 
flie  parliament  new  powers  to 
review  and  even  block  tae 
EU*s  big  strategic  goals  of  en- 
largement and  monetary 
union.  ' . 

They  did  turn  up  to  vote  on 
the  vexed  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  threatening  to 
split  the  union  between  right 
and  left,  which  is  also  a splat 
between  Latins  and  northern^ 
ars.  The  parliament  defeated 
by  only  six  votes  a proposed 
for  the  rest  of  Europe  to  fol- 
low France  and  Italy  in  their 
efforts  to  cut.  unemployment 
by  introducing  a 35-hour 
week. 

Firmly  opposed  by  Britain, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands 
and  countries  which  see  de- 
regulation and  flexible  labour 
markets  as  the  way  to  cut  un- 
employment, the  35-hour 
week  threatens  to  over- 
shadow next  month’s  Euro- 
pean jobs  summit,  and  under- 
mine the  ElTs  calls  for  a 
common  end  co-ordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  jobs  crisis.  An 
EU  that  Is  proposing  to  har- 
monise tax  rates,  as  well  as 
interest  rates  and  monetary 
policies,  now  finds  itself  con- 
fronting a serious  cleavage 
over  working  hours. 

• International  aid  donors 
meeting  in  Brussels  pledged 
around  £300  million  yester- 
day to  help  rebuild  Albania’s 
shattered  economy  and 
restore  public  sendees.  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  EU  and  the  World  Bank.  .. 


Files  refute  Papon  claim 
on  Algerian  massacre 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 


Newly-opened  secret 
records  proving  that  the 
French  government  and 
police  lied  about  the  extent  of 
a massacre  of  Algerians  in 
Paris  in  1961  could  weigh 
heavily  in  the  Bordeaux  triar: 
of  Maurice  Papon,  the  former 
Vichy  official,  who  was  Paris 
police  chief  at  the  time. 

Mr  Papon,  aged  87,  is 
accused  of  crimes  against  hu- 
manity for  the  deportation  of 
1.560  Jews  when  he  was  res- 
ponsible for  Jewish  affairs  in 
the  Atlantic  port  between  1942 
and  1944.  During  questioning 
about  his  subsequent  career, 
he  dismissed  an  allegation 
that  200  people  were  mur- 
dered by  police  during  a 
street  protest  on  October  17 
1961  as  "a  calumny'’. 

“There  was  no  excessive 
force  used  [by  Paris  police],’’ 
he  told  the  Bordeaux  judges 
this  week.  “Repression 
amounted  to  making  north 
Africans  climb  into  bases.” 
However,  official  records 
on  the  number  of  dead  contra- 
dict Mr  Papon  and  throw 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  his 
defence  argument  — that  he  , 
tried  to  sabotage  wartime 
deportations. 

In  1961.  when  Charles  de  I 
Gaulle  was  president,  the  gov- 
ernment said  that  only  two 
Algerians  had  been  shot  by 
police  during  the  evening 
demonstration  in  the  city  cen- 
tre. Since  then  there  have 
been  official  allegations  that 
Algerian  National  Liberation 
Front  (FLN)  Infiltrators  were 
responsible. 

But  police  registers  show- 
ing at  least  90  dead  have  come 
to  light  this  week  after  the 
culture  minister,  Catherine 


‘France  violated 
chemical  ban’ 


FRANCE,  one  of  the  main 
forces  behind  the  1993 


I forces  behind  the  1993 
convention  banning  chemi- 
cal weapons,  continued  to 
develop  them  at  a secret 
site  In  Algeria  until  as  late 
as  1978,  a former  defence 
minister  revealed  yester- 
day. writes  Jon  Henley  in 
Paris. 

Pierre  Messmer,  defence 
minister  under  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  through- 
out the  1960s,  said  clandes- 
tine accords  were  signed  by 
the  two  countries  to  main- 
tain the  north  Saharan  site, 
known  as  B2-Namous. 

“There  comes  a time 
when  secrets  should  not 
exist  any  more,"  he  told  the 
weekly  news  magazine  Le 
Nonvel  Observateur.  “We 
are  now  in  a completely  dif- 
ferent period  than  the 
years  of  the  cold  war." 


Trautmann.  gave  researchers 
permission  to  look  into  ar- 
chives that  would  normally 
have  been  kept  secret  for  an- 
other 25  years. 

Mr  Papon,  whose  actions  in 
1961  are  covered  by  a general 
amnesty  and  which  have 
never  been  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry,  is  still  being  ques- 
tioned about  his  career  and 
personality  during  the  10- 
week  hearing  due  to  finish  on 
December  23.  Much  of  the. 
cross-examination  has  been 
taken  up  by  his  post-war  pub- 
lic service  career  that  ended 
when  he  was  forced  to  resign 
as  Gaulllst  budget  minister  in 
1981  over  revelations  of  war- 
time collaboration. 


The  trial’s  focus  has  now 
switched  to  the  Algerian  war, 
but  records  have  proved  even 
more  iimrflftasihte  than  those 
of  the  Vichy  period.  Within 
hours  of  Ms  Trautmann’s 
weekend  decision  to  overrule 
opposition  to  consulting 
police  records,  historian 
David  Assouline  went  to  the 
Paris  records  office. 

Mr  Assouline  said  yester- 
day that  the  count  of  dead 
made  in  the  1961  police 
reports  had  not  yet  been 
completed. 

“The  pages  for  October  and 
November  are  full  of  names  of 
Algerian-French  Muslims  fol- 
lowed by  a rubber  stamp  say- 
ing 'mart',"  he  added. 

: "Against  some  names  there 
I was  an  Indication  that  bodies 
I had  been  recovered  from  the 
river  Seine.  Other  archives 
are  being  consulted,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Paris  mortu- 
ary, to  put  an  end  to  Mr  Pa- 
pon’s absurd  denials.” 
‘Yesterday,  newspapers 
reproduced  pages  from  the 
police  registers  that  named 
dead  Algerians  followed  by 
notes  which  showed  that  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  inqui- 
ries had  been  started  against 
police  officers.  Later  the  reg- 
isters showed  that  the  accusa- 
tions had  been  dropped. 

The  first  name  on  the  list 
was  a young  Frenchman,  Gay 
Chevalier,  who  was  caught  In 
a police  charge  while  he  wait- 
ed to  go  to  a cinema  in  central 
Paris  and  was  beaten  to 
death.  He  was  one  of  several 
people  referred  to  in  a recent 
book  that  included  Interviews 
with  some  of  the  20.000  police- 
men sent  to  confront  a peace 
march  by  30,000  Algerians,  in 
which  officers  admitted  that 
marchers  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river  and  drowned. 


Report  twists  the  knife  in 
bumbling  Belgian  police 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


Belgian  police  were 
yesterday  subjected  to 
a damning  report  into 
their  handling  of  a big 
criminal  Investigation  — 
«tx  months  after  they  were 
accused  of  bungling  the  in- 
quiry Into  child  abductions. 

The  parliamentary  report 
details  a familiar  litany  of 

official  incompetence  in  the 
investigation  a decade  ago 
of  the  killers  of  Brabant, 
who  between  1982  and  1985 
shot  dead  28  shoppers  in 
gun  attacks  on  super- 
market car  parks  around 
Brussels. 

The  hooded  murderers 
would  open  fire  at  random 

With  pump-action  shot- 
guns, wounding  hundreds 
of  people.  No  one  has  ever 
been  charged. 

They  seemingly  always 
drove  away  in  the  same 
Golf  GH,  consistently  evaa- 
tng  police  roadblocks  and 
escaping  paratroopers  in 
armoured  Jeeps. 

Rumours  to  explain  why 


the  killers  were  never 
caught  have  aboanded. 
Many  Belgians  believe  they 
were  disaffected  off-duty 
police  officers  or  rightwing 
extremists  trying  to  desta- 
bilise the  country. 

The  parliamentary  report 
does  not  support  such  theo- 
ries. It  accuses  the  police  of 
a dislocated  and  Inefficient 
inquiry,  daring  .which  doc- 
uments were  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, leads  not  pursued 
and  Information  not  passed 
on  to  neighbouring  forces. 
The  same  accusations  sur- 
faced in  a report  in  April 
into  the  handling  of  Bel- 
1 glam’s  more  recent  child 
abduction  cases. 

The  report  recommends 
that  police  officers  in- 
volved should  be  severely 
punished,  although  this  did 
not  happen  after  equally 
strong  criticisms  of  named 
officers  and  magistrates  in 
the  earlier  report. 

The  government  has 
recently  recommended  the 
merger  of  the  country’s  two 
rival  investigative  police 
forces  despite  opposition 


from  some  officers  and  the 
magistracy,  whose  mem- 
bers staged  a protest  march 
through  Brussels  earlier 
this  month.  They  say  they 
need  greater  resources  to 
pursue  investigations. 

Meanwhile  the  police  are 
again  under  pressure  after 
human  bones  were  found  at 
the  house  of  a Hungarian- 
born  Protestant  pastor  in 
Brussels. 

More  bones  were  uncov- 
I ered  on  the  third  day  of  dig- 
ging yesterday  as  investiga- 
tors questioned  70-year-old 
Andras  Pandy  about  the 
disappearance  of  his  two 
wives  and  four  of  his  eight 
children.  The  inquiry  has 
disturbing  echoes  of  the 
Fred  West  case. 

Hungarian  police  have 
searched  Mr  Bandy's  house 
near  Budapest.  The  Bros-  j 
sels  authorities  are  under 
pressure  to'  explain  why  ! 
they  took  no  action  until 
this  week  even  though  an- 
other clergyman  reported 
suspicions  in  1992  that  Mr 
Pandy’s  wife  had 
disappeared. 
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When  Megan  Jones  isn’t  in  her  seat  at  Tottenham  Hotspur, 


she's  wiring  seats  for  Boeing.  Megan  is  an  electrician 
for  Britax  Rum  bold  in  Camber  ley  who  make  first  class 
passenger  seats  for  Boeing  planes.  She  is  folly  qualified  to 

mi 

wire  a complete  Boeing  plane  from  nose  to  tail.  Boeing 
has  been  working  with  European  experts  like  Megan  and 


their  companies  for  over  30  years.  For  one  simple  reason:  * 
we  want  to  work  with  people  who  are  best  at  what  they  ' 
do.  Of  course,  building  an  airplane  is  a massive  enterprise.  ! 
It  cakes  teamwork  on  a grand  scale.  Many  individuals,  many 
companies,  many  countries.  But  working  together,  we  can  ' 
do  almost  anything.  1 
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Constitutional 
crisis  humbles 
India’s  Giriral 


£rajrnb“» 


^ ^ *tueen  Dy  tie. 

Britain  a "thin!  rate 
suffered  a 
Public  humiliation  when  his 

mb^tretre^t?d  a move 
to  rack  a rightwing  Hindu 
state  government. 

4118  dimbdown  - 
after  five  hours  of  meetings  — 
constitufional  cri- 
**■  Aral’s  14-party 
cw^on  enfeebled.  It  wasun- 
j*®*  1116114  whether  he 
would  be  in  Edinburgh 
tomorrow  for  the  Common- 

b^SihK,C*vnference'  to  be 
hosted  by  the  Queen. 

--5“^  yesterday,  officials 
and  journalists  accompany - 
tof  Mr  Gujral  were  having  a 
urink  aboard  his  jumbo  jet  be- 
fore departure  when  they 
were  hurriedly  asked  to  dis- 
embark and  the  flight  was 
■cancelled  40  minutes  before 
take-off.  Mr  Gujral  is  due  to 
deliver  the  first  speech  of  the 
pummit,  but  the  finance  min, 
jster,  P.  Chidambaram,  who 
is  to  attend  other  meetings  in 
London,  is  on  standby  in  case 
of  a cancellation. 

The  crisis  erupted  yester- 
day when  the  president,  K.  R. 
Narayanan,  asked  the  cabinet 
to  reconsider  a recommenda- 
tion that  he  dissolve  an 
elected  government  in  north- 
ern Uttar  Pradesh,  India’s 
most  populous  state,  and  Im- 
pose federal  rule.  Although 
the  president’s  post  bas  his- 
torically been  ceremonial,  it 
has  become  more  important 
in  an  era  of  coalition  politics. 

While  Mr  Gujral’s  col- 


leagues considered  Mr  Nar- 
ayanan's intervention.  MPs 
and  activists  of  the  rightwing 

£”5*“  £ha.Latiya  Janata 
Party  held  a dhama  — a sit-in 
tike  those  used  to  dislodge 
British  colonial  rulers  — out- 
side the  presidential  palace. 

"Even  the  president  of  In- 
dia has  said  that  they  should 
reconsider  the  decision  to 
remove  our  government," 
said  Sahib  Singh  Verms,  the 
chief  minister  of  Delhi  state, 
rising  from  a striped  rug  in 
front  or  the  palace  gates. 
"This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
happened  in  the  history  of 
our  country  because  he  feels 
the  action  of  the  governor  and 
the  government  Is  unfair  and 
dishonest," 

The  cabinet  recommended 
the  dissolution  of  the  Uttar 
Pradesh  government  late  on 

Tuesday  after  a half-hour 

televised  — brawl  in  the  state  i 
legislature  in  which  members 
of  the  assembly,  some  clutch- 1 
ing  cushions  as  shields,  threw  | 
microphones,  desks,  chairs 
and  inkpots  at  each  other  dur- 
ing a confidence  vote. 

The  BJP  state  government, 
which  came  to  power  a month 
ago,  won  the  vote  despite  the 
defection  of  its  coalition  part- 
ner. its  victory  owed  much  to 
splits  in  branches  of  Mr  Guj- 
ral’s Janata  Dal  party  and  the 
Congress  party. 

Mr  Gujral’s  retreat  yester- 
day will  not  shake  his 
as  a weak,  vacillating  leader. 
Although  he  is  thought  to 
have  opposed  the  imposition 
of  federal  rule,  he  yielded  to 
his  defence  minister,  Mu- 
layam  Singh  Yadav,  from 
Uttar  Pradesh,  and  the  Con- 
gress party,  which  is  helping 
prop  up  his  government 
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Suspended  delegation  threatens  to  gatecrash 

Nigeria  told  to  stay 
away  from  summit 


Ian  Black 

Diplomatic  Editor 

NIGERIA  has  been 
warned  to  stay  away 
from  the  Common- 
wealth summit  in 
Edinburgh,  where  rows  over 
Its  human  rights  record  are 
threatening  to  overshadow 
Tony  Blair's  attempts  to  mod- 
ernise the  port-colonial  club. 

Chief  Emeka  Anyaoku,  the 
organisation's  secretory-gen- 
eral, tiiiwswif  a Nigerian,  yes- 
terday told  Tom  Ikimi,  the  Ni- 
gerian foreign  minister,  that 
a delegation  planning  to  fly  to 
Edinburgh  would  not  be  wel- 
come at  the  biennial  heads  of 
government  meeting,  which 
gets  under  way  tomorrow. 

Chief  Emeka  acted  a day 
after  Nigeria  demanded  a 
hearing  when  Common- 
wealth leaders  discuss  pro- 
longing the  country's  suspen- 
sion and  the  possible 
imposition  of  timtfiprf  sanc- 
tions over  its  delay  In  imple- 
menting democratic  reforms. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  yesterday  called 
the  measures  "quite  a robust 
package". 

British  officials  dismissed 
the  demand  as  a publicity 
stunt  by  Nigeria,  which  has 


spent  two  years  playing  cat 
and  mouse  with  the  Common- 
wealth Ministerial  Action 
Group,  set  up  to  monitor  its 
compliance  with  the  organi- 
sation's standards. 

But  precautions  were  being 
tfriron  last  night  to  ensure  the 
stunt  could  not  work,  with 
the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Edinburgh  air 
traffic  control  alerted.  Under 
European  Union  restrictions 
applied  by  Britain,  members 
of  the  Nigerian  regime  need 
visas  to  enter  the  country, 
and  these  will  not  be  issued, 
the  Foreign  Office  confirmed. 

Mr  T»Hmi  announced  on 
Tuesday  that  his  team  would 
arrive  at  the  summit  just  be- 
fore discussions  on  Nigeria  — 
and  leave  immediately  after. 

But  yesterday  he  displayed 
contempt.  “The  Common- 
wealth Is  not  something  we 
will  miss  when  we  are  not 
members,”  he  said. 

Nigeria  was  suspended  at 
the  Commonwealth  summit 
In  Auckland  in  1995,  after  the 
execution  of  Ken  Saro-Wtwa 
and  eight  other  minority 
rights  activists. 

Mr  Blair,  meanwhile,  made 
it  clear  he  was  hoping  to  steer 
fellow  beads  of  state  or  gov- 
ernment towards  making  the 
Commonwealth  fulfil  its  po- 


Mandela  widens 
Lockerbie  divide 


A Hindu  nationalist,  forehead  painted,  chants  slogans  in  New  Delhi  yesterday  against  moves 
to  the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  government  in  Uttar  Pradesh  photograph:  ravbendran 
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‘Saintly*  drug  lords  earn  villagers*  praise  TS 


Mary  Beth  Sheridan 
In  Bamopa 


ABELINO  Ortiz  needed  a 
miracle.  A devout  Cath- 
olic, he  had  rallied  the 
peasants  of  the  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Bamopa  to  build  a cha- 
pel, but  they  were  short  cf 
money  — until  the  local  drug 
lord  appeared,  briefcase  in 

hand.' 

"He  threw  out  100,000  pesos 
[then  about  £2j200L”  said  Mr 
Ortiz,  who  sits  on  his  porch 
overlooking  the  tiny  red-brick 
church-he  built  15  years  ago. 

Rafeel  Caro  Quintero,  the 
man  who  came  up  with  the  , 
cash,  is  now  in  a Mexican  jail, 
convicted  of  drug  trafficking 
and  the  murder  of  a United 


States  drug  agent  But  in  Ba- 
mopa. the  man  who  became 
Mexico’s  marijuana  king  en- 
joys the  status  of  a saint. 

Donations  by  drug  traffick- 
ers to  benefit  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  — or  “narco- 
charity”  — are  now  at  the 
centre  of  a national  contro- 
versy. While  the  practice  has 
existed  quietly  for  years,  it 
has  burst  into.  .public, view 
after  Catholic  priest  pub- 
licly praised  Mexican  drug 
lords'  faith  and  charity. 

Church  leaders  fiercely 
deny  mnrirming  drug  traffick- 
ing. But  the  scandal  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  how  some 
of  the  country's  most  ruthless 
men  have  gained  acceptance 
and  protection  — and  on  the 
part  played  by  the  Church. 


The  controversy  was  trig- 
gered by  a recent  sermon  at 
the  country's  main  shrine, 
the  Basilica  of  Guadalupe  In 
Mexico  City.  A priest,  Jose 
Radi  Soto  V&zquez,  said  Cath- 
olics should  be  more  gener- 
ous and  follow  the  example  of 
drug  traffickers  such  as  Caro 
Quintero  and  Amado  Carrillo 
— considered  the  country's 
chief  drug  lord,  before  hls. 
deathin  JnlyV 
"if  sinners  do  good  things, 
how  much  more  should  we, 
who  aren't  sinners,”  he  repor- 
tedly told  the  congregation 
last  month.  The  comments 
provoked  a ftirlous  reaction. 

"The  penetration  of  drug 
trafficking  in  politics,  banks, 
the  army  and  of  course  the 
police  is  nothing  new,”  an 


editorial  in  the  Mexico  City 
daily  Reforma  said.  "To  this 
list,  will  we  have  to  add  some 
members  of  the  Church?” 

The  government  quickly 
called  on  the  Church  to  inves- 
tigate whether  it  had  received 
drug  money.  In  a chorus  of 
protest  bishops  around  the 
country  have  denied  accept 
ing  donations.  But  in  the  rug- 
ged, dirt-poor  hills  of  Sinaloa 
state,  the  traditional  home  of 
Mexico's  drug  lords.  It  is 
clear  that  “narco-charity”  has 
been  an  important  weapon  in 
winning  hearts  and  minds,  if 
cot  souls.  . 

In  Babunica,  a hamlet  near 
Bamopa,  the  locals  say  that 
the  traffickers  built  the  pink 
church,  the  French-style  park 
with  bandstand  and  the  im- 


posing cemetery. 

Mr  Ortiz,  aged  80.  a friend  of 
the  Caro  Quintero  family,  says 
the  traffickers  paid  for  electric- 
ity to  be  brought  to  the  area 
and  carved  out  the  rutted  dirt 
road.  Caro  Quintero  handed 
money  to  the  sick  and  the 
poor. 

“He  did  the  work  of  a govern- 
ment,” Mr  Ortiz  said. 

"The  drug  traffickers  act  al- 
most like  Robin  Hoods.  -With 
the  money  they  make,  they 
help  their  communities,”  said 
Emilio  Goicoechea,  a senator 
from  the  National  Action 
Party  who  represents  the 
region.  They  buy  loyalty,  he 
added,  ensuring  the  people 
will  not  co-operate  with  the 
authorities.  — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


• in  Cnneo-Brazzaville  try  to  register  in  the  LokaM  Kingole  camp,  set  up  by  the  UNHCR  20 

to  accommodate  some  of  the  38,000  who  left  photograph,  jean-phiuppe  ksiazek 

Britain  bans  Iranian  leader 


Kathy  Evans 


THE  Home  Office  issued 
an  exclusion  order  yes- 
terday banning  the 
7«aA>r  of  an  Iranian  opposi- 
tion group,  whc^Iiradon  re|H 
resentatives  attended  last 
month's  labour  Party  confer- 
ence as  offfcfai  delegates  and 
were  photographed  at  a cock- 


tail party  with  Tony  and 
Cherie  Blair.  . _ 

The  volte-face  over  Mariam 
Rajavi,  leader  of  the  National 
Council  of  Resistance  of  Iran, 
comes  just  two  weeks  after 
the  United  States  secretary  of 
stole.  Madeleine  Albright,  fa- 
ctored Mujahedin  al  ^alq 
/MKO),  the  largest  action 
within  the  council,  a terrorist 
organisation.  Collecting , 


funds  for  the  MKO  is  now  a 
criminal  act  in  the  US: 

The  decision  was  immedi- 
ately welcomed  by  Iranian 
rtffifjgig  in  Tehran  who  have 
long  argued  that  the  group 
has  carried  out  numerous 
terrorist  attacks  in  Iran. 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man in  London  said:  “We 
have  decided  her  presence  in 
Britain  is  not  conducive  to 


the  public  good.  Mrs  Rajavi 
was  formerly  the  MKO’s  sec- 
retary-general and  we  know 
she  travels  regularly  to 
Baghdad.” 

The  Qfffcfol  added  that  the 
Government  bad  long  regarded 
| the  MKO  as  a terrorist  organi- 
sation and  it  had  never  had  any 
contact  with  its  front  organisa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of 
Resistance. 


Talk  of ‘total 
wart  looms 
over  Algeria’s 
election 

David  Hirst  in  Algiers 

ALGERIANS  go  to  the  polls 

#%today  to  choose  1,541  mu- 
nicipal councils  across  the 
land.  This  is  supposed  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  a 
new  “institutional  edifice” 
through  which,  the  people, 
finally  repudiating  the  Islam- 
ist terror,  will  find  peaceful 
and  democratic  means  of  ex- 
pression. But,  for  ordinary 
people,  the  terror  has  never 
been  more  threatening. 

A heated  controversy  im- 
pinging on  the  election  cam- 
paign has  been  the  question 
of  just  who  is  murdering 
whom  in  Algeria  today  and 
whether  or  not  there  should 
be  an  international  inquiry  to 
find  out.  The  regime  is 
against  such  an  inquiry, 
while  some  of  the  opposition 
Insist  on  it 

The  newly  elected  munici- 
palities will  go  on  to  choose  a . 
third  of  the  members  of  a 
second  parliamentary  cham-  I 
her.  the  Council  of  the  Nation.  | 
President  Liamine  Zeroual 
will  choose  another  third,  en- 
abling him  to  keep  a firm 
hand  on  the  new  constitu- 
tional order,  which  most  par- 
ties see  as  a facade  behind 
which  a basically  military 
regime  will  perpetuate  itsel£ 
There  was  genuine  interest 
in  earlier  elections  — espe- 
cially the  first  which  con- 
firmed President  Zeroual  in 
office  — hut  that  has  now 
gone.  The  outcome  of  todays 
elections  is  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  National  Demo- 
cratic Rally,  the  pro-regime 
party,  will  come  out  on  top. 
Almost  all  other  parties  are 
predicting  large-scale  rigging. 

The  elections  will  probably 
go  off  smoothly  enough.  With 
the  army  and  security  ser- 
vices tolly  mobilised,  they 
have  done  before.  Even  so, 
the  regime,  or  the  dominant 
action  of  it  to  a remarkable 
change  of  tone  is  now  admit- 
ting that  the  "terrorist 
hordes” — among  which  it  in- 
cludes the  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS),  the  original  Is- 
lamist organisation,  and  the 
out-and  out  fanatics  of  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 
— represent  a greater  menace 
than  it  has  conceded  before. 


“T“0NY  BLAIR  is  to  urge 
I Nelson  Mandela  to  stop 
I opposing  Britain's  posi- 
tion on  the  Lockerbie  bomb- 
ing after  the  South  African 
president  arrived  in  Libya 
last  night  before  beading  to 
the  Commonwealth  summit 
in  Edinburgh. 

British  officials  confirmed 
that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  raise  the  issue  with  Mr 
Mandela,  bat  were  anxious  to 
avoid  a public  row  that  will 
overshadow  the  Common- 
wealth heads  of  government 
meeting. 

After  diplomatic  exchanges 
in  the  past  few  days,  includ- 
ing an  explicit  reminder  that 
the  issue  is  especially  sensi- 
tive in  Scotland,  Mr  Mandela 
said  in  Tripoli  that  he 
remained  unimpressed  by  op- 
position to  his  high-profile 
mission. 

"Those  who  say  I should 
not  be  here  are  without  mor- 
als,” he  said  before  meeting 
Colonel  Muammar  Gadafy.  ‘T 
am  not  going  to  join  them  in 
their  lack  of  morality.” 

Mr  Mandela’s  support  for 
Libya  is  a serious  blow  to 
Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  insist  that  It  must  hand 
over  two  Intelligence  officers 
accused  of  carrying  out  the 
worst  terrorist  incident  in 
British  history. 


Two  hundred  and  seventy 
people  were  killed  when  Pan 
Am  flight  103  exploded  over 
Lockerbie  in  December  1988. 

United  Nations  sanctions 
were  imposed  in  1992  when 
Libya  refused  to  surrender 
the  two.  But  mounting  sanc- 
tions, fatigue  and  resentment 
at  Western  high-handedness 
have  been  compounded 
recently  by  pressure  from  the 
victims’  famiUftB  for  a trial  in 
a neutral  location. 

South  Africa  supports  a 
proposal  by  the  Organisation 
of  African  Unity  for  a neutral 
venue,  such  as  The  Hague. 
The  US  and  Britain  say  it  can 
be  held  only  on  their 
territories. 

Mr  Mandela  said  be  had 
spent  27  years  in  jail  rather 
than  abandon  his  principles 
under  pressure  and  said  he 
felt  the  same  way  about  his 
debt  to  Col  Gadafy  and  the 
Libyan  people  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  struggle  against 
apartheid. 

"This  man  helped  us  at  a 
time  when  we  were  all  alone, 
when  those  who  say  we  j 
should  not  come  here  were  | 
helping  the  enemy,”  Mr  Man-  j 
dela  said. 

He  said  he  would  try  to  1 
resolve  the  stalemate  at  the 
Commonwealth  summit 

British  sources  said  there 
was  no  agreement  that  Mr 
Mandela  would  refrain  from 
raising  the  issue  while  in 
Edinburgh- 


tenttol  as  a global  economic 
powerhouse. 

The  Prime  Minister  set  the 
tone  at  the  first  Common- 
wealth Business  Forum,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Common- 
wealth Development 
Corporation,  which  has  £1.6 
billion  invested  in  projects 

stretching  from  Africa  to 
southern  India,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  a pub- 
lic-private partnership. 

Officials  said  Mr  Blair 
would  use  his  speech  at  the 
opening  ceremony  tomorrow 
to  dismiss  the  idea  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  an  organ*, 
sation  in  decline  and  insist 
that  tt  is  a force  for  good. 

Mr  Blair  is  to  highlight  the 
Commonwealth  as  a promoter 
of  multi-culturalism  and  tol- 
erance, a bridge  between  the 
northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. and  a link  between 
developed  and  developing 
countries  held  together  by  the 
English  language. 

The  meeting  is  also  ex- 
pected to  produce  a statement 
on  the  environment  which 
British  diplomats  hope  will 
be  helpful  in  the  run-up  to  the 
Kyoto  summit  in  December, 
where  tough  new  Interna- 
tional targets  for  curbing  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  are 
being  sought. 


News  in  brief 

Oil  spill  pair 
are  charged 

Singapore  charged  two  cap- 
tains with  reckless  navigation 
yesterday  after  the  worst  oil 
spill  in  one  of  the  world’s  busi- 
est shipping  lanes,  as  salvage 
officials  warned  that  the  oO 
threatened  Malaysia’s  beaches. 

Meanwhile,  Japanese  offi- 
cials said  they  were  hgfflwi  at 
the  discovery  of  large  amounts 
of  oil  at  the  fishing  town  of  Ta- 
dotsu,  400  miles  south-west  of 
Tokyo. — Agencies. 

Drug  crackdown 

The  US  has  opened  a Drug  En- 
forcement Administration 
office  in  Nicaragua  but  has 
promised  not  to  trample  on 
the  country's  sovereignty  in 
its  fight  against  drugs  bound 
for  the  US. — Renters. 

Crocodile  killed 

Tfenzaniangame  wardens  have 
hilled  a 14ft  crocodile  in  north- 
west Kagera  region  believed 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
seven  people,  the  Daffy  News 
said  yesterday.  — Reuters. 

Captain  jailed 

A Danish  court  has  jailed  for 
10  months  the  captain  of  a 
Danish  ship  and  given  three 
crew  suspended  sentences  for 
throwing  a stowaway  into 
shark-infested  waters  off 
Ivory  Coast  in  1994.  — AP. 

Fat  chance 

A new  law  in  Brazil  means 
theatres  and  buses  must  cater 
for  the  overweight  in  the  capi- 
tal Brasilia  by  offering  them 
wider  seats.  — AP. 


‘Left  has  forgotten  what 
it  means  to  be  Jewish’ 


David  Sharrock 
In  Jerusalem 


WHAT  is  a Jew?  The 
question  Israelis  have 
frequently  asked 
themselves  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  former  prime 
minister,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  by  a 
rightwing  fanatic,  surfaced 
publicly  yesterday  when  Bin- 
yamin  Netanyahu  was  casti- 
gated for  accusing  leftwingers 
of  “having  forgotten  what  it 
means  to  be  Jewish”. 

The  prime  minister's  com- 
ments. meant  for  private  con- 
sumption, were  captured  by 
an  unseen  microphone  and 
broadcast  on  national  news. 
They  were  made  as  a reli- 
gious crisis,  pitting  United 
States  Jewry  against  Israel's 
Orthodox  movement,  threat- 
ens to  engulf  him. 

On  one  side  are  the  reli- 
gious parties  that  joined  Mr 
Netanyahu's  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  return  for  a 
pledge  to  bring  forward  Legis- 
lation withholding  state  rec- 
ognition of  conversions  to  Ju- 
daism performed  by 
Conservative  and  Reform 
rabbis.  This  would  guarantee 
the  Orthodox  movement's 
pre-eminent  position  in 
Israel 

On  the  other  side  is  the 
powerful  and  overwhelm- 
ingly non-Orthodox  Jewish 
community  zn  the  US.  It 
threatens  to  withhold  politi- 
cal support  from  Israel  if  the 
“conversion  bill"  is  passed. 

Time  Is  rapidly  running  out 
for  Mr  Netanyahu — he  is  due 
to  address  big  Jewish  rallies  , 
in  the  US  next  month  — - and 
he  must  now  choose,  as  one  : 
Israeli  Conservative  rabbi  put  i 
it,  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the 1 
country  or  the  unity  of  his 
government. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  Eliahu  | 


Ben-Ellssar,  has  told  him  of 
an  "unequivocal  warning" 
from  leading  Jews  in  the  US 
that  the  legislation  would 
harm  Israel's  "unique"  politi- 
cal standing.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity will  not  be  eager  to 
defend  Israel  if  it  believes 
that  Jerusalem  "doesn't  want 
us”,  Mr  Netanyahu  was  told. 

The  prime  minister  stum- 
bled into  this  fragile  'set  of 
relationships  at  a religious 
ceremony  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, whispering  in  the  ear  of 
the  eldest  of  Israel’s  sages. 
Rabbi  Kadouri:  “The  left  wing 
has  forgotten  what  it  means 
to  be  Jews.  They  think  we 
will  put  our  security  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  — that 


‘Netanyahu  will  not 
teach  me,  or 
anybody  else, 
what  Judaism  is. 
It’s  a remark  that 
does  not  befit  a 
prime  minister,* 
said  Ehud  Barak 


Arabs  will  take  care  of  us. 

“Well  give  them  part  of  Is- 
rael and  they’ll  take  care  of 
us.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing!” 

It’s  as  if  the  Biblical  spies 
(twelve  of  whom  were  sent 
into  the  Promised  Land  to 
report  back  to  the  Jews  in  the 
desert)  came  and  said,  “Not 
only  are  they  mighty  and 
we’re  afraid  of  them,  but 
they're  mighty  and  well  let 
them  protect  us.  That's 
something.” 

Mr  Netanyahu  said  yester- 
day Ms  comments  were  taken 


out  of  context  ‘Tt  is  utter 
nonsense  to  claim  that  I doubt 
the  Jewishness  or  the  kosher- 
ness of  the  Jewishness  of  any 
leftwingers.  It  is  absolutely 
clear  that  my  statements  were 
made  about  something  com- 
pletely different,”  he  said. 

"They  were  not  about  Juda- 
ism as  a religion  or  Judaism 
as  a nationality,  hut  rather  as 
something  that  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  nation, 
have  learned. - 
“There  is  a fundamental  ar- 
gument here  which  is  about 
our  faith.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment that  we  have  with  most 
of  the  members  of  the  left 
wing  which  is  about  our  feith 
in  the  need  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  our  own  security.” 
That  did  not  satisfy  the  op- 
position. Yossi  Sarid,  leader 
of  the  secular  Meretz  Party, 
said:  "A  person  has  to  be 
really  low  to  say  what  Netan- 
yahu dared  to  say  about  half 
of  the  nation.  The  left  wing, 
according  to  Netanyahu,  has 
forgotten  what  tt  Is  to  be  Jew- 
ish, but  Netanyahu  has  for- 
gotten how  to  be  a human 
being  and  never  knew  how  to 
be  a prime  minister.” 

The  Labour  Party  leader, 
Ehud  Barak,  said:  “Netan- 
yahu will  not  teach  me,  or 
anybody  else,  what  Judaism 
is.  It's  a remark  that  doesn't 
befit  a prime  minister." 

Only  one  government  min- 
ister joined  In  the  condemna- 
tion. The  Industry  and  trade 
minister.  Natan  Sharansky, 
said:  “A  good  Jew  or  a not  so 
good  Jew  isn’t  measured  by  a 
political  standpoint  We  are 
all  Jews  and  we  all  want  the 
best  for  the  state.” 

Religious  confrontation  has 
risen  sharply  in  Israel  in  the 
past  year,  with  disputes  over 
the  rights  of  non-observant 
Jews  to  use  key  cross-Jerusa- 
lem roads  on  the  Sabbath  that 
ultra-Orthodox  want  dosed. 
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Wanted:  an  Opposition 

Labour  needs  to  be  held  to  account:  by  Monday 


THE  LATE  Sir  Hugh  Munro-Lucas- 
Tooth  may  well  be  spinning  in  his 
grave  at  the  spectacle  of  fellow-Conser- 
vative  MPs  taking  part  in  William 
Hague's  bonding  session  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Eastbourne,  as  Sir  Julian 
Critchley,  happily  still  with  us,  sug- 
gested on  these  pages  yesterday.  But  Sir 
Hugh  was  an  Old  School  Tory,  a knight 
of  the  shires  whose  views  on  Mr 
Hague’s  youthful  elevation  to  the  lead- 
ership of  his  great  party  would  also 
have  been  unprintable.  Neither  he  nor 
Sir  Julian,  himself  an  up wardly-mob  ile 
middle  class  ex-MP,  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  feeing  the  Tory 
leadership  since  the  May  1 massacre. 
There  has  been  no  such  Tory  defeat 
since  1906  when  Sir  Hugh  and  the 
Empire  were  both  quite  spritely.  Multi- 
culturalism  and  homsexuality  were 
also  in  evidence  in  1906.  but  the  tben- 
Tory  Party  could  pretend  otherwise,  at 
least  in  public.  In  1997  Mr  Hague  has  no 
such  luxury. 

Much  sport  has  been  had  in  the 
media  over  sartorial  disarray  in  the 
ranks.  City  suits,  sweaters,  open-neck 
shirts,  country  tweeds,  even  blue  jeans 
were  spotted  outside  the  Grand.  Tory 
MPs  don’t  even  know  how  to  dress 
appropriately  any  more,  it  seems.  Dam- 
mit Sir,  some  of  them  are  rumoured  to 
be  gels.  Thirteen  women  MPs  to  be 
exact,  compared  with  Labour's  101:  it  is 
one  of  the  many  unhappy  features  of  Mr 
Hague’s  inheritance.  At  the  risk  of 
further  unsettling  Sir  Hugh’s  shade,  the 
proper  response  from  Eastbourne 
should  be  “Not  enough  gels." 

Sartorial  mockery  apart,  Mr  Hague 
shows  every  sign  of  being  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  once-  invincible 
Tory  machine  was  not  simply  beaten  by 
New  Labour.  It  was  simultaneously 
rendered  out-of-touch,  out-of-date,  ve- 
nal, arrogant,  incompetent,  the  object  of 
ridicule.  Indeed  he  admitted  as  much  at 
his  Blackpool  conference. 


Mr  Hague's  declared  priority  is'  to 
reconstruct  the  decayed  party  machine 
at  every  level.  That  is  sensible.  Who 
now  cares  how  split  the  shadow  cabinet 
is  over  the  euro  (still  split  actually) 
when  there  are  real  Labour  cabinet 
splits  to  dissect?  Reconstruction  . in- 
cludes welding  what  remains  of  the 
parliamentary  party  into  the  disci- 
plined, supportive  team  (key  buzzword) 
it  has  not  been  since  Thatcherism  im- 
ploded in  the  late  eighties. 

Whether  his  two-day  pep  session,  de- 
ploying management  motivation  tech- 
niques pioneered  — where  else?  — in 
America  is  part  of  the  answer  or,  like 
the  sartorial  chaos,  a symptom  of  the 
problem  is  a matter  on  which  invari- 
ably-expensive  experts  will  disagree. 
But  as  a general  principle,  consenting 
adults  should  be  allowed  to  fire  paint- 
balls  at  each  other  in  private. 

Successful  or  not  in  cloning  loyal 
Stepford  Backbenchers,  the  Eastbourne 
Experiment  does  not  resolve  Mr 
Hague's  central  dilemma,  which  is 
what  sort  of  loyal,  well-disciplined  team 
he  wants  to  lead.  Should  he  strike  out 
towards  clear  blue  ideological  water  on 
the  nationalist  Right,  as  Michael  How- 
ard was  suggesting  over  the  summer? 
That  sounds  increasingly  passe,  like 
Norman  Tebbit’s  recent  lunges.  Not 
very  Eastbourne.  Should  be  espouse  the 
often-attractive  (on  paper)  agenda  of 
libertarians  like  Alan  Duncan?  Or  seek 
to  reoccupy  the  moderate  middle 
ground,  as  his  own  and  Michael  Portil- 
lo’s conference  speeches  suggested? 

The  outcome  will  probably  be  an 
amalgam  of  all  three,  the  mix  depend- 


ing on  what  Tony  Blair  does.  But  poli- 
tics cannot  wait  The  Commons  returns 
on  Monday  and  the  Government  shows 
signs  of  needing  an  effective  Opposition 
to  hold  it  to  account  It  can't  be  left  to 
the  Lib-Dems  and  John  Redwood.  Mr 
Hague  must  follow  his  instincts  and 
hope  for  the  best 


Whose  land  is  it  anyway? 

The  World  Bank  is  needed  to  solve  Zimbabwe’s  problem 


LAND  AND  WHO  farms  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  issue  in  any  rural  country. 
Injustice  may  be  sidelined  for  years  but 
the  problem  will  never  go  away.  It  has 
festered  in  Zimbabwe  ever  since  inde- 
pendence 18  years  ago  — when  the 
issue  almost  wrecked  the  Lancaster 
House  conference.  Half  of  Rhodesia's 
land  then  was  owned  by  5,000  white 
farmers:  today,  about  45  per  cent  is  still 
owned  by  4,500  whites.  Whether  or  not 
President  Robert  Mugabe  in  the  end 
carries  out  his  latest  threats  to  seize 
white  farms  without  compensation  — 
calling  on  Britain  to  pay  the  settlers  if  it 
thinks  they  are  hard  done  by — there  is 
a strong  lobby  in  favour  of  doing  so, 
and  the  issue  is  likely  to  be  raised  at  the 
Commonwealth  conference.  All  of  this 
is  another  reminder  that  while  Britain 
may  now  disclaim  leadership  of  title 
Commonwealth,  its  past  imperial  role 
still  leaves  it  vulnerable  — as  was 
demonstrated  last  week  in  India  — to 
explosive  complaints. 

Yet  this  is  not  simply  a revival  of 
anti-colonial  fervour  for  the  sake  of  it 
It  has  been  raised  by  Mr  Mugabe 
against  a background  of  increasingly 
serious  economic  problems  both  on  a 
national  level  and  among  the  bulk  of 
black  farmers.  As  tbe  World  Bank 
recently  reported,  almost  all  of  Zimba- 
bwe’s poor  (one  in  four  of  the  popula- 
tion) live  in  the  countryside,  most  of 
them  in  over-farmed,  over-populated 
communal  areas.  Farmworkers  on  the 
commercial  farms  have  only  just 
returned  to  work  after  gaining  a small 


pay  rise  in  a violent  three-week  strike. 
The  government  has  been  under  pres- 
sure too  from  months  of  protest  by 
disgruntled  guerrilla  war  veterans  — 
most  of  whom  came  originally  from  the 
rural  areas.  Mr  Mugabe’s  decision  in 
August  to  pay  them  off  with  awards  and 
a pension  solved  one  problem  and  cre- 
ated another.  The  World  Bank,  disap- 
proving of  the  payments,  resorted  to  its 
familiar  technique  of  cancelling  a cru- 


cial aid  package  to  punish  Mr  Mugabe. 
Just  how  this  will  help  a country  whose 
post-independence  achievements  are 
under  threat  according  the  Bank’s  own 
verdict  fa  not  dear. 

Tackling  the  land  issue  was  post- 
poned after  independence  and  only  a 
third  of  those  eligible  have  benefited 
from  redistribution.  The  imbalance  be- 
tween the  large  white-owned  farms  and 
the  communal  areas  distorts  the  rural 
economy.  (The  Bank  says  that  natural 
resources  are  under-used  in  the  large 
farms).  British  funds  to  help  with  reset- 
tlement were  frozen  after  the  1992  Land 
Acquisition  Act  which  authorised  com- 
pulsory purchase.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tbe  scheme  was  badly  mishandled, 
with  the  first  farms  purchased  under  it 
being  dubiously  allocated  to  senior  gov- 
ernment figures. 

No  one  comes  well  out  of  the  story 
and  a historical  injustice  remains  un- 
remedied. If  there  is  a solution,  it  has  to 
be  reached  jointly  between  Britain, 
Zimbabwe  and  — most  crucially  — the 
Bank  which  now  dominates  so  much  of 
the  developing  world. 


Cyberspace:  the  fight  for  freebies 

Microsoft’s  success  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill  the  competition 


SOME  PEOPLE  see  the  US  Department 
of  Justice’s  threat  to  seek  £613,000  a day 
tines  from  Microsoft  as  the  start  of  a 
war  against  monopolists  reminiscent  of 
the  breakup  of  the  oil  and  railroad 
cartels  earlier  in  the  century.  It  may 
not  be  that  but  it  is  a good  opportunity 
to  tty  to  establish  the  protocol  for 
competition  in  cyberspace.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  Microsoft,  thanks  to  its 
phenomenal  success,  has  its  operating 
system  residing  in.  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  personal  computers.  By  any 
standard  that  constitutes  a monopoly 
situation  which  the  authorities  must 
monitor  carefully  whoever  it  is  and 
especially  when,  as  with  Microsoft,  tbe 
company  earns  a 40  per  cent  profit 
rnargin  Monopolies  aren’t  necessarily 
bad.  Microsoft  has  brought  a common 
standard  to  most  of  the  world’s  comput- 
ers But  they  are  certainly  unfashion- 
able. At  a time  when  even  so-called 
“natural”  monopolies  like  electricity 


generation  and  water  processing  are 
being  broken  up  all  over  the  world  it 
would  be  pretty  odd  if  the  new  digital 
monopolies  — whose  reach  is  global  — 
weren't  closely  monitored. 

Microsoft  is  accused  — in  default  of 
an  agreement  with  theD  of  J — of  using 
its  80  per  cent  monopoly  to  force  some 
computer  manufacturers  to  incorporate 
its  own  free  browser  (the  key  tool  for 
searching  for  information  and  images 
on  the  Internet)  as  the  default  browser 
which  pops  up  when  you  switch  the 
computer  on.  In  principle  this  could 
stifle  new  competition  and  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for  Microsoft’s 
competitors  including  the  very  success- 
ful Netscape  (which  unlike  Microsoft  is 
a one-product  company)  to  survive  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  D of  J 
has  chosen  the  right  legal  point  to  tight 
but  ground  rules  must  be  worked  out  to 
preserve  competition  on  the  Internet. 
Domination  is  alien  to  its  culture. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lawyers  mount 
a defence 


Black's  allegation 
that  solicitors  file  not 
guilty  pleas  till  the  last  minute 
(Letters,  October  20)  is  either 
misleading  or  mischievous. 
The  payment  of  standard  fees 
for  legally  aided  criminal 
cases  In  the  Magistrates’ 
Court  means  that  solicitors  do 
not  stand  to  receive  “months’ 
worth  o f legal  aid"  for  behav- 
ing in  the  way  she  describes. 
Indeed,  such  conduct  would 
not  only  be  grossly  uneco- 
nomic but  would  also  be  likely 
to  lead  to  investigation  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Board  of  any  solici- 
tors submitting  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  claims  for 
costs  in  cases  where  defen- 
dants entered  last-minute 
guilty  pleas. 

The  courts  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly hostile  to  granting 
adjournments  without  good 
reason.  One  should  also  note 
that  any  adjournments  of 
criminal  cases  arise  because 
the  prosecution  is  not  in  a 
position  to  proceed,  not  be- 
cause of  spurious  shiftiness  on 
tbe  part  of  the  defence. 

Martin  Jackson. 

Reading  Solicitors’  Chambers, 
36  St  Mary’s  Butts. 

Reading  RGl  2LS. 

\ A /HERE  does  Eileen  Black 
Wget  her  information 
from?  Such  conduct  Is  not 
only  unprofessional  but  crimi- 
nal. Why  not  name  names  and 
remove  the  problem?  Other- 
wise generalisations  just  dam' 
age  the  good  and  harm  every 
one.  These  lawyer  villains  (if 
they  exist)  must  be  a minority. 
Michael  Beckman  QC. 

11  Stone  Buildings, 

London  WC2A3TG. 

1 ORD  Irvine  knows  that 
1— Prof  Lee  Bridges  (Letters, 
October  21)  is  right  that  “if 
conditional  fees  replace  legal 
aid  ...  the  damages  of  the 
poorest  members  of  the  com- 
munity [will  go]  straight  into 
the  pockets  erf  their  lawyers”. 

Lord  Irvine  said  as  much  to 
toe  Law  Society  last  Saturday: 
“to  any  sceptics  in  this  hall,  I 
say  this:  before  you  leap  to  op- 
pose, reflect  tbe  package  I en- 
visage will  bring  great  benefit 
to  you". 

Christopher  Frazer. 

2 Harcourt  Buildings. 

London  EC4Y  9DB. 


On  refugees 

According  to  the  graphic 
showing  tbe  refugee  situ- 
ation in  toe  Great  Lakes 
region  of  Africa.  (Britain's 
little  refugee  problem,  Octo- 
ber 22)  there  are  423.561  refu- 
gees from  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  (DRC). 

According  to  the  UNHCR  at 
the  beginning  of  October 
1997,  there  were  an  estimated 
l.l  million  Rwandans  and 
140,000  Burundians  In  toe 
camps  in  Gama,  Bukavu  and 
Uvira  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  In  Zaire,  now  DRC. 
Of  the  Rwandans,  870,000 
were  repatriated,  leaving 
230.000  people  unaccounted 
for. 

In  the  case  of  the  Burundi- 
ans, 103,000  have  been  repa- 
triated, while  20,000  remain 
in  DRC,  giving  a balance  of 
17,000  missing.  President  Ka- 
bila has  now  said  that  he  will 
not  allow  the  UN  investiga- 
tion team  to  visit  eastern 
DRC  and  look  Into  the  allega- 
tions of  massacres  during  the 
civil  war.  Mr  Atsu-Koffi 
Amega,  the  leader  of  toe  mis- 
sion, said  that:  “we  owe  it  to 
the  people  of  DSC  to  shed 
Light  on  toe  tragic  events  that 
occurred  there”. 

I hope  this  is  still  the  policy 
of  toe  United  Nations,  and 
that  IT  the  refusal  to  admit 
the  investigation  team  is 
maintained,  the  UN  will  pub- 
lish a report  based  on  tbe  evi- 
dence of  survivors  in  exile, 
and  of  aid  agency  personnel 
who  knew  of  the  massacres. 
Lord  Avebury. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 


Speaking  ill  of  the  dead 


IF  I were  a Welsh.  National- 
ist, I would  feel  uneasy  at 
being  associated  with 
Nigel  Jenkins,  whose  un- 
pleasant poem  denigrating 
Lord  Tonypandy  manages  to 
be  unmemorable  despite  its 
copious  use  of  taboo  words, 
presumably  designed  to  shock 
(How  green  was  my  bile,  Oc- 
tober 22). 

' Maybe  toe  instant  forgeta- 
bility  Is  due  to  the  hit-and- 
miss  approach  to  scansion 
and  rhyme;  Jenkins  has  a 
rhyme  when,  it’s  easy  to  hand, 
but  using  it  all  the  way 
through  must  be  too  hard  for 

him. 

If  the  devil  has  the  best 
tunes,  does  that  make  Jen- 
kins an  angel  at  some  level 
well  below  the  threshold  of 
perceptibility?  He  certainly 
doesn’t  write  like  one,  and  so 
he's  totally  ineffectual  as  a 
spokesman  for  an  Indepen- 
dent Wales. 

(Dr)  Nigel  Armstrong. 
French  department 
Uni  versity  of  Newcastle. 

HOW  encouraging  to  see 
that  the  elegy  by  Nigel 
Jenkins  made  headlines.  Ton- 


ypandy  had  a voice,  a power- 
ful voice,  but  in  Wales  It 
never  made  music  to  our  ears. 
Our  wish  is  for  open,  visible 
government,  and,  if  we  aren’t 
being  too  naive,  a fairer 
fttture  for  all  to  share. 

We  need  to  learn  from  the 
past  and  hope  that  we  never 
again  allow  a few  too  misrule 
and  misrepresent  so  many. 
Kathryn  Pritchard  Gibson. 
Pen  y Bryn, 

Bryn  Llywelyn, 

Aber, 

Gwynedd  LL33  OLA. 

Utfmi.ST  not  defending 
Ww  the  late  George  Thom- 
as’s failure  to  recognise  the 
legitimacy  of  the  ending  for 
effective  regional  government 
in  Wales,  or  its  fan  devolu- 
tion, Jenkins’  squalid  and 
cruel  character  assassination 
was  wholly  unjustified. 

Paul  Vellnet 
9 Bridge  Road, 

St  Margarets, 

Twickenham  TW1  IRE. 

lfafHAT  on  earth  led  you  to 
WW  devote  more  than  half 
the  front  page  to  a man  whose 
narcissistic  photograph  Is  as 


revealing  as  his  puerile  pub- 
licity-seeking “poem”? 

John  MulhoUaruL  ' 

15  Warwick  Road, 

Altrincham, 

Cheshire  WA 15  9NS. 

9 OVEDthe  picture  of  Nigel 
fcgJanMna.  Never  heard  of 
him  before.  Thought  he 
looked  the  perfect  image  of  a 
resting  Shakespearian  actor, 
all  soliloquy  and  .pose.  Not  a 
bad  poem  though,  of  its  kind. 
Fancy  hhw  making  the  front 
page  with  a piece  like  that!  It 
takes  a special  kind  of  cour- 
age passion'- to  ttog  off  a 

deceased  octogenarian,  and 
Nigel  Jenkins  clearly  has  it  in 
abundance. 

Mostyn  Davies. 

16  Swanspool, 

Peterborough  PE3  7LS. 

THE  difference  between  Ni- 
gel Jenkins  and  George 
Thomas  is  that  people  will 
still  remember  who  George 
Thomas  was  in  100  years’ 
time. 

Frank  Paice.__ 

The  Laurels,  - 
SheKanger, 

Diss.  Norfolk  IP22  2DG. 


# 


In  the  queue  for  the  Ladies 


■THREE  cheers  for  toe  ladles 
I in  America  for  demanding 
equal  rights  to  loos  (Q  and  A 
October  20)!  I have  just  come 
back  from  a holiday  there  and 
spent  quite  a lot  of  it  queuing 
for  the  loo.  Not  only  do  they 
need  more  of  them  but  they 
need  to  be  bigger  and  no  gaps 
round  tbe  sides  of  toe  doors 


and  a smaller  gap  at  the  bot- 
tom. There  is  very  little  pri- 
vacy. However  I was  im- 
pressed to  And  a self-flushing 
loo,  though  was  a bit  worried 
at  what  might  happen  if  I lin- 
gered too  long. 

Margaret  Bower. 

37  Barbrook  Way, 

Chelmsford,  Essex. 


Discovery  for  ABC  1 boys 


THE  BBC’s  proposed  com- 
mercial association  with 
the  American  Discovery 
Channel  (Media  Guardian,  Oc- 
tober 2D)  is  of  major  concern 
to  all  licence  fee  payers,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  not  ABC1 
men.  This  group  is  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster’s  target 
audience  and  tbe  channel  does 
not  commission  programmes 
that  will  not  appeal  to  this  au- 
dience. As  a result,  apart  from 
nature  programmes,  Discov- 
ery will  only  invest  in  BBC 
programmes  on  "holy's  toys” 
subjects. 

The  consequences  of  this 
editorial  bias  for  BBC  pro- 
gramming will  be  serious.  A 
reliable  source  at  last  week’s 
International  Documentary 
festival  in  Sheffield  said  that 
Laurence  Rees,  editor  of  BBC 


documentery  history  strand, 
Thnewatch,  may  be  forced  out 
of  a co-production  deal  with 
an  American  cable  channel 
editorially  In  sympathy  with 
the  strand,  into  a deal  with 
Discovery.  If  this  happens,  all 
Timewatch  programmes 
requiring  a larger  than  nor- 
mal budget  to  pay  for  exten- 
sive overseas  shooting  or  ar- 
chive material,  for  example, 
will  have  to  meet  Discovery's 
editorial  criteria. 

Why  the  British  public 
should  subsidise  a commer- 
cial American  broadcaster  in 
this  fashion  is  beyond  me.  Per- 
haps a licence  fee  strike  on  the 
part  . of  women  and  C2,  C3,  D & 
E men  is  in  order. 

Jennifer  Helen  Crone. 

87  South  Hfll  Park. 

London  NW32SP. 


Murder  and  conspiracy  in  Algeria 


YOUR  Leader  on  Algeria 
(October  21)  asserts  that 
the  Algerian  army  deliber- 
ately stood  by  whilst  terrorist 
groups  were  carrying  out 
their  massacres  in  certain  vil- 
lages. Your  correspondent’s 
eyewitness  accounts  insisting 
that  the  perimeters  of  the  vil- 
lage were  mined  or  that  the 
army  could  not  Ore  for  fear  of 
shooting  innocent  civilians, 
are  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
you  because  they  do  not  fit  in 
with  your  preconceived 
theories. 

In  fact  only  the  terrorists 
benefit  from  your  articles:  not 
only  do  they  commit  these 
massacres,  for  which  they 
have  claimed  responsibility 
in  statements  authenticated 
here  in  London,  but  they  are 
assured,  thanks  to  the  le- 


niency shown  them  by 
articles  such  as  yours,  that  at 
least  part  erf  toe  responsibility 
for  their  acts  is  pushed  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the 
government 

The  truth  is  that  govern- 
ment forces  are  constantly 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
new  and  ever  mare  sadistic 
ways  of  killing  carried  out  by 
groups  who  know  no  bounds, 
either  humanitarian,  moral 
or  religious.  Is  this  too 
simple,  and  therefore  less  at- 
tractive an  explanation  for 
sophisticated  journalists  who 
are  fond  of  complex  and  sinis- 
ter conspiracy  theories? 
Ahmed  Benyamlna. 
Ambassador. 

Embassy  of  Algeria, 

54  Holland  Park, 

London  Wll  3RS. 


On  smears 

YOUR  feature  (Minister 
pledges  smear  test 
reforms,  October  20)  misses 
the  real  point  that  the  smear 
test  was  never  meant  to  have 
diagnostic  certainty.  Reading 
a smear  slide  is  a subjective 
process,  often  a matter  of 
opinion.  In  any  re-screening 
process  where  slides  are  re- 
examined it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  be  assigned  a dif- 
ferent result  Cervical  cytol- 
ogy screening  is  like  a leaky 
sieve.  Some  pre-cancere  and 
even  cancers  will  always  be 
missed.  Many  normal  women 
will  also  be  treated  for  a con- 
dition that  was  never  going  to 
develop.  That  is  what 
“screening’’  means. 

C Mary  Anderson. 

General  Practitioner, 

Heaton  Moor  Medical  Centre, 

Stockport 

Peggy  Foster. 

Senior  lecturer, 

Dept  of  Social  Policy, 
University  of  Manchester. 

VOU  report  (Seven  forced  to 
I step  down,  October  17) 
that  I have  resigned  “to  seek 
new  career  elsewhere”.  Not 
so.  I am  taking  long  planned 
early  retirement  next  March 
for  personal  reasons. 

Jean  Caines. 

Director  of  Information, 
Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry. 

1 Victoria  Street, 

London  SWl  0ET. 


A Country  Diary 


Men  and  their 
hormones 

PROF  Bob  Ryan  describes 
the  apparent  "sex  trauma 
that  afflicts  men"  (Letters, 
October  21).  Are  we  to  assume 
that  this  same  unexplained 
and  as  yet  unidentified  condi- 
tion — similar,  as  Prof  Ryan 
points  out,  to  post-natal  de- 
pression in  women  — which 
causes  men  to  "take  leave  of 
their  (sexual)  senses”  in  their 
50s,  has  other  unidentified  co- 
conditions  which  affect  men 
In  their  20s,  30s  and  40s? 
Many  of  them  also  have  a 
habit  of  "taking  leave  of  their 
senses”. 

1 am  confident  that,  if  there 
were  sound  periodic  hor- 
monal reasons  for  men  regu- 
larly losing  control  of  the 
lower  half  of  their  anatomy, 
they  would  have  discovered  it 
far  sooner  than  they  did  PND 
or  PMT,  or  any  other  hor- 
mone-related behavioural 
condition  that  afflicts  women. 

The  social  conditioning 
men  receive  from  a very  early 
age  has  ensured  that  many 
will  at  varying  stages  in  their 
lives  feel  that  they  are  obliged 
to  demonstrate  sexual  prow- 
ess. Sex  is  established  as  such 
an  important  factor  through- 
out a man's  life  that  suddenly 
discovering  that  it  is  not  the 
be  all  and  end  all  can  be  quite 
a terrifying  experience.  It 
may  mean  he  is  less  of  a man 
or,  worse  still,  old  age  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

Maybe  reducing  the  Impor- 
tance of  sex  in  our  culture 
could  mean  fewer  “sex  trau- 
mas” for  men  (and  women)  of 
all  ages. 

E Griffiths. 

Park  Avenue, 

Hull  HU5. 

I WAS  very  relieved  to  find 
out  from  Prof  Ryan  that 
some  years  ago  my  husband 
suffered  from  some  as  yet  un- 
named disease.  And  here  was 
I thinking  that  It  was  just  lack 
of  moral  fibre. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


A lesson 

| AVID  Blunkett  is  mis- 
rtaken  about  Houdini’s 
death:  he  did  not  die  trapped 
in  a water-filled  container 
(EG.  October  21),  but  passed 
away  some  days  after  having 
been  punched-  in  the  stomach 
(as  a test  of  strength).  If  the 
minister  wishes  to  draw  mor- 
als from- the  escapologist’s  de- 
mise, he  might  ponder  the 
themes  of  over-confidence  in 
one's  abilities,  and  the  delayed 
reactions  to  events.  Future 
generations  of  impoverished 
graduates  will  show  how 
tough  Blunketfs  guts  were. 
(Dr)  John  Arnold. 

University  of  East  Anglia.  - 


THORPE  PEKROW  ARBORE- 
TUM, Bedale,  North  York- 
shire: For  anyone  who  loves 
trees,  autumn  is  the  greatest 
free  show  on  earth,  and  there 
are  few  better  places  to  enjoy 
it  than  in  an  -arboretum. 
There  are  reckoned  to  be 
about  1,000  species  and  variet- 
ies of  trees  planted  here,  all 
numbered,  catalogued  and 
mapped,  but  we  dispensed 
with  the  guide  book  and  let 
chance  dictate  the  afternoon’s 
encounters.  There's  a certain 
excitement  in  being  lost 
amongst  giant  trees  that 
block  every  horizon  — even  if 

only  for  a minute  or  two . 

coupled  with  the  element  of 
surprise  on  turning  out  of 
their  shade  into  a grove  of 
vibrant  colour.  Rounding  one 
corner,  we  were  suddenly 
confronted  by  a long  avenue 
of  silver  birches,  their  leaves 
turning  to  antique  gold  and 
spinning  to  earth  amongst 
scarlet  fly  agarics.  Around 
another,  there'  were  vermil- 
mnspindle  trees  and  orange 
Mere  under  a frosty  grey 
backdrop  of  blue  cedar 
needles.  A gentle  early 


autumn  had  meant  that  i 
dies'  of  leaves  rested  wt 
they  had  fallen;  scarlet  un 
cherries,  brilliant  yel 
under  horse  chestnuts,  v 
the  wind  yet  to  sweep  tl 
up  and  mix  toe  hues  togeti 
We  paused  for  a while  at 
buckeyes  — North  Ameri 
cousins  of  the  horse  chest 
— where  the  ground  was  i 
peted  with  their  conki 
Buckeyes,  so-called  beca 
their  seeds  resemble  the  t 
ball  of  a deer,  often  have  si 
rlor  sized  conkers  but  .tl 
beauty  is  just  as  fieri! 
There's  an  irresistible  urgi 
rummage  amongst  ' i 
crunchy  leaves  and  fill  y 
pockets  with  these  glo 
chestnut  gems,  in  the  cert 
knowledge  that  their  smtx 
shiny  surface  will  be  dull  t 
wrinkled  by  tomorrow.  1 
an  arboretum  in  autumn  i 
place  of  fleeting  sensual  p] 
sores,  of  colour,  sound  t 
smell,  and  the  tactile  pleasi 
or  a shiny  conker,  nei 
released  from  its  rough  tiu 
is  rooted  in  childhood  i 
lasts  a lifetime.  ' • - 

PHIL  GAT 
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•^S??^.NoiTTian 

SSSP*- 

naine-  During 

§g^*a» 

g?5BftlS5Sr 

gjsexy  enticed  Jew^ 

fSEssKSassas"" 

ttie  Father,  ffih 

^"(akmdofdSriSa 

gjn  doctor;  a sin  doctor,  in 
wet)  complained.  In  keen- 
^Bjnth  John  Blxt's  tabled 
courage  to  resisting  censor- 
atop,  Caroline  Elliot,  Radio 

li*  editor,  apolo- 

gised to  Ttev  Jenkins” 

"Smaif  tha**hia  remark 
could  have  been  inter- 

KSSJfy 1 listeners  as 
actog  blasphemous.  ” 

Really?  After  the  shows 

MrSf  6Jen^E  ^Peat.  the 
“S'  was  bombarded  with 
calls  from  News  Quiz  ad- 
SJS?  ■ ■ ■ 311  of  them  furious 

that  socha  good  joke  had 

been  excised.  Very  curious. 
Foor  Julian,  can  nothing 
cure  the  MF  of  that  addic- 
tion to  twiddling  his  dial? 

UNLikk  Julian,  dis- 
obedient John  Major 
skived  off  the  Tory 
mp  activity  trip  to  East- 
bourne. pleading  “prior  en- 
gagements". How  truthful. 
Mr  Major  was  spotted  in  the 
lobby  yesterday,  wearing 
an  expensive  navy  suit  (no 
jumper  rot  for  him)  show- 
ing a group  of  constituents 
around  Westminster.  An  ex- 
traordinarily unbreakable 
engagement,  indeed.  There 
have  been  no  sightings, 
however,  of  fellow  truant 
Fatty  Soames,  who  refused 
the  outing  on  “a  point  of 
principle”. 

LAS,  there  is  no  space 
today  for  more  hilari- 
kOus  highlights  from 
Paul  Johnson's  brilliant 
comic  novel,  A History  Of 
The  American  People 
(Barking  Press,  £25).  I can- 
not recommend  this  satiri- 
cal masterpiece  — in  which 
an  “eminent  historian” 
translates  Ich  bin  ein  Ber- 
lin eras  “lam  a ham- 
burger’". and  credits  Edison 
with  the  invention  of  the 
telephone — too  highly. 

And  if  Robert  Sam  Anson 
describes  it  in  the  Sunday 
Times  as  “a  compendium  of 
slurs,  half  truths  and  luna- 
tic observations",  so  what? 
Paul  is  too  polite  to  say  so 
himself,  but  that’s  the  trou- 
ble with  Americans,  isn’t  It 
— no  sense  of  irony.  To 
cheer  up  my  sane  and  ratio- 
nal friend  (an  obsessive  stu- 
dent of  his  own  reviews, 
sadly)  1 hereby  announce 
that  A History  Of  The  Amer- 
ican People  is  the  new  Diary 
Book  of  toe  Month! 
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Patten  was  never  the 
Governor  - official 


'HE  fist  of  authority.  In 
free  societies,  comes 
swathed  in  a velvet 
glove.  The  iron  hand 
?wy  even  be  unaware  of  what 
it’s  doing,  so  convinced  is  its 
operator  that  he’s  complying 
with  decent  norms.  Maybe, 
even,  he  Is  doing  so.  Osten- 
sibly, the  society  may  be  as 
free  as  it  has  ever  been.  Cer- 
tainly, authoritarians  don’t 
come  more  velvety  than  CH 
Tung,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  Special  Administrative 
Begion  of  Hong  Kong. 

Mr  Tung  has  been  in 
Europe  to  tell  the  world,  four 
months  after  the  British  left, 
that  it’s  business  as  usual 
there.  That  was  a phrase  he 
used  yesterday  in  a speech  at 
Chatham  House,  and  it's  his 
signature  tune.  Nothing  has 
changed  in  Hong  Kong  except, 
immeasurably,  for  the  better. 
He  gave  a smooth  perfor- 
mance, which  proved,  among 
other  things,  that  Asian  val- 
ues can  make  businessmen 
into  politicians  with  a com- 
pleteness no  European  forma- 
tion has  been  known  to 


match.  The  only  question 
about  Mr  Tung  was  whether 
he  deceived  other  people  as 
thoroughly  as  he  has  deceived 
htmqpKf 

He  was  speaking  mainly 
about  liberty  and  democracy, 
having  delivered  the  business 
booster  the  night  before.  Reas- 
surance and  normality  were 
his  messages.  The  doom-mer- 
chants, he  said,  had  been 
routed.  And  it  Is  true  enough 
that  there’s  been  no  blood  on 
the  streets  since  the  British 
left.  Nor  has  the  right  to  dem- 
onstrate been  abrogated.  The 
violations  have  been  more 
subtle,  more  deniable  — and 
more  lethaL  Mr  Tung,  with  an 
untouchable  air  of  innocence, 
treated  three  of  them. 

First,  he  said  that  the  rule 
of  law  reigned  supreme  in 
Hong  Kong,  as  it  always  had. 
The  judges  were  Independent, 
and  the  government  was  sub- 
ordinate to  them,  a state  of  af- 
fairs endorsed,  apparently,  by 
none  other  than  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Irvine  on  a recent  visit 
to  the  former  colony.  The 
proof  of  this,  said  Mr  Tung, 
was  that  the  government  had 
been  challenged  in  court  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  un- 
elected  Provisonal  Legislative 
Council,  in  a suit  the  govern- 
ment won. 

What  he  neglected  to-  de- 
scribe was  the  basis  on  which 
the  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
the  case.  It  accepted  the  gov- 
ernment’s contention  that  its 
jurisdiction  under  the  Basic 


Law.  Hong  Kong's  new  consti- 
tution, could  be  overridden  by 
decrees  Gran  the  National 
People’s  Congress  of  main- 
land China.  In  other  words, 
the  judges  may  indeed  be  in- 
dependent but  neither  the  un- 
elected status  of  the  “legisla- 
ture” nor  the  random 
interference  Cram  party  hacks 
In  China  are  matters  they 
choose  to  take  account  of. 
Some  rule.  Some  law. 

Second.  Mr  Tung  dealt  with 
democracy.  Democracy  was 
developing  apace.  The  un- 
elected  Council  would  be 
replaced  in  May  by  an  elected 
body,  and  he  himself,  as  Chief 
Executive,  if  he  ran  for  a 
second  term,  would  need  the 
support  of  double  the  fran- 
chise that  produced  him  in 
1997.  The  words  universal  suf- 
frage crossed  Mr  Tung's  lips, 
as  he  mapped  out  a ten-year 
programme  for  democracy 
which  “will  be  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  anything  we 
ever  had  under  colonial  rule". 

This  programme,  however, 
is  beginning  strangely.  It 
starts,  In  May,  by  reducing 
from  2.7  million  to  180,000  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  one  section 
of  the  legislature,  the  “func- 
tional" constituencies.  It  will 
also  introduce  one  of  the  most 
fiendish  electoral  systems 
known  to  man,  which,  under 
the  bogus  label  of  proportion- 
ality, is  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  Democrats,  hitherto 
the  heavy  winners  of  all 
direct  elections,  never  secure 


as  many  seats  as  their  votes 
entitle  them  to.  In  addition, 
while  It’s  true  enough  that  the 
Chief  Executive  will  need 
double  the  number  of  people 
he  required  to  support  him 
when  he  was  chosen  this  year, 
the  reform  does  not  go  too  for. 
It  increases,  from  400  to  800 
hand-picked  members,  the 
college  of  Chinese  stooges 
who  will  make  the  decision. 

Mr  Tung  was  invited  to  en- 
gage with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. especially  the  gross 

shrinking  of  the  franchise. 
This  was,  he  said,  justified  be- 
cause it  “restored”  an  old 
status  quo.  Anyone  who 
doubted  the  virtue  of  this  was 
somehow  “missing  the  point"; 
the  point  being,  evidently, 
that  the  status  quo  was  never 
meant  to  be  democratic  in  the 
Drst  place.  It  was  as  if  Gover- 
nor Ratten,  who  did  introduce 
a version  of  democracy,  had 
never  been.  Which,  of  course, 
is  the  real  point  we  might 


It  may  look  like 
democracy.  But 
the  refined 
gerrymandering 
pollutes  any  such 
description 


otherwise  miss:  that  Patten, 
you  must  understand,  never 
was. 

Third.  Mr  Tung  touched  on 
human  rights,  though  only, 
except  for  the  briefest  allu- 
sion, under  questioning.  So 
for  this  remains  a china  prob- 
lem, not  a Hong  Kong  prob- 
lem. But  the  Chief  Executive 
was  his  masters'  loyal  voice, 
suggesting  that  what  mat- 
tered for  more  thaw  human 
rights  was  human  survival,  in 
which  China,  through  sensa- 
tional economic  growth,  had 
effected  a transformation  of 
the  life-chances  of  its  people. 
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In  memoriam  - 
the  American 

dream 


The  West,  he  conceded,  might 
want  to  raise  its  voice.  But  toe 
West  should  respect  Asian 
values.  He  didn’t  use  the 
words  moral  imperialism,  but 
that  was  his  Insinuation-  We 
could  protest,  if  we  wished. 
But  Mr  Tung,  though  leader 
of  the  famous  second  system 
that  cohabits  in  one  country, 
is  not  a man  likely  to  defend 
it,  should  it  ever  come  under 
threat.  Such  a threat  — 
whether  to  law,  democracy  or 
human  rights  — seems  impos- 
sible for  him  to  behold. 

All  this  was  uttered  in  the 

most  agreeable,  unthreat en- 
ing  manner.  It  was  received 
In  the  same  spirit  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  City  salts  who  came 

to  hear  iL  There  seems  to  be  a 

mighty  sense  of  relief  at  the 
prospect  of  leisurely,  perhaps 
for  ever  incomplete,  democ- 
racy being  restored,  after  toe 
unruly  interventions  of  the 
last  Governor.  These  people, 

moreover,  are  the  bastion 
pgainrt  anything  being  done 
about  It  Since  appearances 
are  so  b^rlgw.  and  the  spokes- 
man for  these  appearances  is 
so  pleased  with  himself  who 
ever  could  object  to  the  bill  of 
goods  an  business  people  find 
so  easy  to  reconcile  with  toe 
Basic  Law? 

But  at  least  let’s  get  toe  mat- 
ter straight  We  owe  it  to  toe 
history  of  post-colonial  Ism  to 
understand  what  is  happen- 
ing. This  may  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  many  people.  But 
it  doesn't  look  like  the  rule  of 
law  such  as  can  be  relied  an 
in  foul  weather  as  weD  as  foir, 
which  is  toe  test  that  counts. 
It  may  look  like  democracy. 
But  toe  refined  gerrymander- 
ing now  in  train  pollutes  any 
such  description.  It  may  scorn 
such  abstractions  as  univer- 
sal human  rights,  but,  if  so,  it 
declares  for  a Hong  Kong 
where  fundamental  freedoms 
will  soon  be  in  periL  What  1 
learned  from  Mr  Tung  was 
simple:  in  the  matter  of  these 
three  values,  Hong  Kang  has 
much  to  learn  from  China, 
and  Tung  will  be  toe  teacher. 


Trusty  as  undeipants 


People  trust  Kellogg’s  and 
Marks  and  Spencer  much  more 
than  politicians.  Yet  New 
Labour®  wins  and  is  popular. 
Winston  Fletcher  explains  why 


I HAVE  been  asked  to 
issue  a medical  warning 
to  brethren  to  Fleet 
Street,  after  the  appearance 
ofa  piece  in  the  Indepen- 
dent on  Sunday  seriously 
considering  the  theory  that 
Diana  was  murdered.  Let  it 
suffice  tlmt  the  link  be- 
tween pot  smoking  and 
paranoia  is  known  to  ns  alL 
So  for  God's  sake,  Rosie,  do 
be  sensible,  will  you,  and 
cut  down  on  the  rations. 


ELLOGG’S  and 
Marks  & Spencer 
are-  up  to  eight 
times  more 
.trusted'  than  par- 
liament (and  about  a dozen 
times  more  trusted  than  jour- 
nalists)! A revealing  repent  by 
toe  Henley  Centre  consul- 
tancy recently  showed  that  for 
more  people  now  have  faith  in 
famous  brands  than  in  many 
British  public  rnstitutions 
including  the  church,  toe  pal- 
ace and  the  police  as  well  as 
parliament  and  the  press. 
Moreover,  public  confidence 
in  the  well-known  retailers 
and  manufacturers  is  still 
steadily  growing.  Brand 
names  are  at  toe  heart  of 
modern  marketing.'  Neither 
Tony  Blair  nor  Peter  Mandel- 


m^ET 
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another  missive 
arrives  from  Bul- 


garia. “Dear  Diary,” 
writes  Triton  “Wolflnan” 
Ivanov.  “Here  in  the  east- 
ern coastal  town  of  BaJchik, 
we  are  great  fans  of  your 
Oofy  WegK-Pro&ser.  To  us. 
he  is  like  Elvis.  My  friends 
and  me  would  be  overly  joy- 
ous if  yon  shall  publish  a 
picture  of  him."  As  I men- 
tioned yesterday,  Mr 
Ivanov,  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  grant  your 
wish,  but  photos  of  the  little 
fella  (not  quite  a spin  doctor 

yet,  bless  him;  still  a spin 

medical  student)  are  prov- 
ing indecently  difficult  to 
locate.  So  then,  this  is  a 
Mayday  calL  Mayday.  May- 

day.  Would  anyone  with  an 

Oofy  snap  call  at  once.  May- 
day.  Mayday.  These  Bul- 
gars  wHl  not  wait  for  ever. 

ANY  overreact  to  a 
disaster  at  the  hair- 
dresser's, but  Costas 

PoonofNew  York  took 

things  calmly  when  the  bar- 
ber overdid  his  highlights, 
turning  his  afro  peroxide  _ 
white  and  giving  him  a bald 

patch.  Mr  Poon  did  not  even 

bother  to  complain.  Focus 


son  would  be  flattered  to  be 
called  “marketing  men",  tat 
ft  is  now  dear  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  New  Labour  as  a 
tnistworthy  brand  name  was 
a textbook  marketing  opera- 
tion. You  could  have  safely 
bet  a well-filled  brown  enve- 
lope to  a tub  of  Tesco’s  own- 
brand  yoghurt  that  Labour 
was  well  past  its  sell-by  date 
until  Blair  and  Mandelson  ini- 
tiated a re-launch  that  would 
be  a source  of  pride  to  any 
professional  marketing  man 
in  the  land.  When  the  adver- 
tising wallahs  sashay  Into 
their  ywwnai  orgy  of  gang- 
giving  next  year  Tony  and 
Fete  ought  by  rights  to  be 
awarded  every  Lion  d’Or  in 
sight 

As  marketing  textbooks 
recommend,  they  reformu- 
lated the  product  (old  Clause 
IV  ditched,  old  policies  emas- 
culated). This  was  accompa- 
nied by  a gmafl  but  momen- 
tous tweak  to  the  old  brand 
name.  (“NEW",  said  the  leg- 
endary adman  David  Ogilvy, 
“is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
words  in  the  advertising 
dictionary.”)-  Market  surveys 
— particularly  focus  group 


discussions  — were  used  con- 
stantly to  check  the  accept- 
ability of  every  policy,  every 
message,  every  idea.  The 
wh-pngfhQ  and  weaknesses  at 
toe  competition  were  assidu- 
ously analysed.  The  target 
market  was  carefully  selected: 
only  middle-of-the-road  wob- 
bly Tories  need  apply.  Then 
all  conrmnnirgtinns  were  co- 
ordinated and  unified,  to  max- 
imise impact  ('Integrated 
marketing”  is  the  current  ad- 
vertising buzz-phrase;  no  mar- 
keting man  worth  his  credit 
cards  would  leave  home  with- 
out it) 

This  all  closely  echoes  the 
activities  and  processes 
which  the  aforementioned 
Kellogg's  cornflakes,  Marks, 
Heinz  beans  and  toe  rest 
undertake  every  day  of  the 
week  with,  according  to  Hen- 
ley, similar  success.  Is  this, 
then,  Thatcher's  true  legacy? 
Has  our  society,  in  whose  ex- 
istence toe  famously  disbe- 
lieved, really  become  so  com- 
mercialised that  it  prefers 
Cadbury’s  to  Christianity, 
Marks  and  Spencer  to  law  and 
order?  And  has  New  Labour’s 
exploitation  of  marketing’s 
manipulative  powers  finally 
shown  that  the  electorate’s 
votes  can  now  be  harvested  as 
easily  as  its  pennies? 

Brands,  as  any  economist 
will  tell  you,  help  companies 
build  and  protect  their  sales. 
But  their  real  strength  and 
appeal  comes  from  their 
power  to  simplify  and  define. 
When  life  changes  ever  more 
quickly,  when  toe  diversity  Of 
choice  is  overwhelming  (there 
are  35,000  different  items  in 
the  average  supermarket), 
when  information  overload  is 
endemic,  we  all  use  brand 


names  to  help  us  sort  things 
quickly  and  easily.  They  help 
us  identify  what  we  want  with 
minimum  difficulty,  mini- 
mum stress.  They  are,  inci- 
dentally, the  only  words 


which  can  be  legally  owned. 
The  value  of  the  brand  name 
Marlboro  has  been  put  at  £27 
billion  and  it  would  probably 
be  cheap  at  the  price.  Though 
business  gurus  have  regularly 
forecast  their  demise,  brands 
are  growing  stronger.  And  as 
our  lives,  and  our  decisions, 
are  certain  to  grow  more  com- 
plicated, that  isn’t  going  to 
stop. 

Nor,  as  we've  seen,  is  brand 
power  confined  to  consumer 
goods.  The  need  to  simplify 
and  define  applies  as  strongly 
to  politics  as  to  baked  beans. 
That  may  be  depressing,  tat 
in  an  increasingly  labyrin- 
thine political  world  it  should 
hardly  be  surprising. 


O if  the  church,  the 
police,  parliament 
journalists  and  toe 

rest  began  to  adver- 
tise and  market 
themselves  skillfully  as  prod- 
ucts, might  they  too  be  rated 
as  highly  as  Kelloggs,  Heinz 
and  Tony  Blair? 

The  scientifically  proven 
answer  is:  maybe.  While  cyn- 
ics believe  you  can  fool  all  toe 
people  all  toe  time  if  you  go 
about  it  cleverly  enough,  it 
ain’t  quite  so.  The  public 
gains  its  impressions  of 
brands  both  through  advertis- 
ing and  through  using  them. 
They  trust  Kelloggs  and 
Marks  and  Spencer  because 
they’ve  known  them  for  a long 
time,  and  they've  almost  cer- 
tainly never  been  let  down  by 
them.  Advertising  can  en- 
hance and  bolster  that  trust, 
but  if  Kelloggs  tasted  like 
crunchy  bird  droppings  and 
Marks’  underpants  disinte- 
grated in  situ,  all  the  advertis- 
ing in  the  world  wouldn't  per- 
suade people  to  trust  them. 

Had  Tony  Blair  not  changed 
Labour  fairly  radically,  then 
calling  it  "New  Labour” 


wopld  have  been  futile,  and 
unbelievable,  and  punctura- 
ble.  Similarly,  if  those  institu- 
tions which  the  public  don't 
deem  trustworthy  want  to  be- 
came so,  they  too  will  need  to 
change  themselves.  "They’ll 
need  to  get  the  product  right.” 
as  marketing  men  would  say. 


Why  animals  still  suffer 


Snapped  the  barber*. 

I his  head,  {minted  it 

and  then — for  his 

egnAce — glued  him 
shop  window- 
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Gareth  Williams 
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cern-  We  in  the  Government 
, agree.  It  is  simply  unaccept- 
i able  for  animals  to  be  used 

i for  experiments  to  test  van- 
ity or  beauty  produefa.  That 
is  why  vre  are  looking  at 
ways  to  stop  snob  testing. 
White  it  would  be  tegafiy 
impossible  to  revoke  any 
aricting  cosmetic  testing  li- 
cences, we  are  working 
with  industry  and  others 
towards  a voluntary  ban  on 


testing  such  products  on 
animals. 

Banning  the  testing  of 
cosmetics  ingredients  is  dif- 
ficult. We  need  to  distin- 
guish toe  ingredients  used 
in  beauty  products  from 
those  used  in  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  other  substances 
which  everyone  would  ex- 
pect to  be  subject  to  ade- 
quate testing  to  ensure 
human,  animal  and  envi- 
ronmental safety. 

Before  the  election,  we 
promised  to  give  the  issue 
of  animal  testing  priority. 
Since  May,  we  have  granted 
no  new  licences  for  cos- 
metic ft«Hng  and,  further- 
more, there  is  now  no  test- 
ing on  animals  of  any 
tobacco  or  alcohol  products, 
or  for  offensive  weapons  de- 
velopment in  the  DK. 

We  will  fnwHnnft  to  look 
for  further  improvements. 
But,  of  course,  the  more 
strides  we  make  in  the  UK, 
the  more  likely  animal 


work  will  be  exported  to 
countries  with  less  rigorous 
controls.  That  is  why  the 
Government  will  pursue 
this  issue  an  the  EU  stage  as 
well  to  ensure  better 
standards. 

There  is.  also  widespread 
concern  about  the  use  of 
nniinaic  in  scientific  experi- 
ments in  general  Animals 
Should  only  be  used  where 
it  can  be  fully  justified  and 
with  the  highest  standards 
of  welfare.  The  OK  may 
have  the  most  rigorous  con- 
trols on  animal  use  in  the 
world-  But  we  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  them. 

In  Opposition,  we  ac- 
cepted that  animals  had 
sometimes  to  be  nsed  for 
medical  and  other  scientific 
purposes,  including 
research  .to  combat  human 
disease  and  illness.  But  we 
argued  first  that  experi- 
ments on  animals  Should 
only  be  carried  out  if  they 
were  folly  justified.  Second, 


that  when  such  tests  were 
necessary  the  highest  poss- 
ible standards  of  welfare 
should  be  applied  to  the  ani- 
mals involved.  And  finally, 
we  called  for  further 
research  to  provide  alter- 
natives to  animal  testing. 

WE  are  doing  just  that. 
We  are  reducing  the 
number  of  animals 
used  in  experiments,  refin- 
ing procedures  to  minimise 
suffering  and  replacing  ani- 
mal use  wherever  possible. 

The  Government  has  ac- 
cepted an  13  recommenda- 
tions of  an  independent 
review.  The  Animal  Proce- 
dures Committee  — which 
includes  researchers,  wel- 
farlsts,  academics  and  ethi- 
dsts,  and  is  chaired  by  a 
professor  of  law — proposed 
in  its  interim  report  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  in- 
spectors, more  rigorous 
tests  to  ensure  alternatives 
to  animal  testing  are  prop- 
erly considered,  and  better 
training  for  managers  and 
scientists  in  animal  labora- 
tories. All  will  be  imple- 
mented. This  review  contin- 


Wlnston  Fletcher  Is  chairman  of 
the  Bozell  UK  advertising  and 
marketing  group 


ues  into  next  year  and  will 
provide  the  Government 
with  Independent  advice  on 
all  aspects  of  animal  experi- 
mentation. While  we  do  not 
rule  out  a Royal  Commis- 
sion at  some  stage,  we  want 
to  get  on  and  m»to  im- 
provements now  within  the 
resources  presently 
available. 

We  have  already  found 

extra  money  this  year  to 
strengthen  existing  inspec- 
tion teams,  and,  despite  toe 
cuts  made  by  the  previous 
government,  hope  to  in- 
crease the  funding  next 
year  for  research  into  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  scientific  proce- 
dures. Of  course,  finding 
and  validating  alternatives 
is  a complex  scientific 
undertaking  which  takes 
time.  But  we  will  ensure 
that  scientists  and  regula- 
tors consider  them  and 
ftilly  support  toe  work  of 
the  European  Centre  for  the 
Validation  of  Alternative 
Methods. 


Lord  Williams  QG  Is  a Home 
Office  minister 


Martin  Kettle 


IT  WAS  more  than  a cen- 
tury after  toe  founding  of 
toe  United  States  before 
George  Washington  was  com- 
memorated by  the  Monument 
which  stands  midway  along 
toe  Mall  In  toe  centre  of  the 
city  which  likewise  bears  his 
illustrious  name.  But  in  toe 
100  or  so  years  since  then, 
Washington  DC  has  become 
increasingly  a place  of  other 
and  lesser  monuments.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  toe  city  is  now  lit- 
tered with  them,  but  it’s  get- 
ting that  way. 

In  the  beginning,  only  presi- 
dents got  memorials.  Wash- 
ington the  leader,  then  Lin- 
coln the  saviour,  followed, 
more  than  a century  after  his 
death,  by  Jefferson  the 
founder.  Just  recently,  a more 
modest  Franklin  Roosevelt 
memorial  has  been  added  to 
this  selectively  august  list 
But  presidents  were  just  toe 
start.  Gradually.  Washington 
was  invaded  by  military  com- 
memorations too.  The  latest  of 
them  was  formally  dedicated 
last  weekend.  Located  in  the 
National  Cemetery  in  Arling- 
ton, the  Women  in  Military 
Service  Memorial  exactly  em- 
bodies the  changing  nature  of 
toe  monument-building  men- 
tality. Once  upon  a time, 
Washington's  monuments  im- 
plied the  coming  together  of 
the  nation  as  a whole, 
whereas  today  they  memorial- 
ise not  its  unification  but  Its 
sectionallsation. 

The  inadvertent  turning 
point  in  this  process  was  the 
success  of  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington's most  frequently  vis- 
ited monument,  toe  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  which 
opened  in  1982.  It  Is  a powerful 
and  emotive  marble-lined  cleft 
in  toe  ground  which  is  always 
thronged  with  pilgrims.  More- 
over, It  has  spawned  many 
imitators. 

If  those  Vietnam  veterans 
can  "have  * a ' memorial, 
reasoned,  the  Korean  War  vets 
when  they  saw  it,  then  why 
can’t  we  have  one  too?  In  logic 
there  was  no  reason  why  not 
so  now  the  Korean  vets  are 
commemorated. 

And  if  the  Korean  and  toe 
Vietnam  vets  can  get  one,  said 
toe  second  world  war  veter- 
ans, then  what  about  us?  How 
can  you  argue  with  our  case 
for  a memorial  at  least  as  fine? 
And,  of  course,  you  can’t  ar- 
gue, so  Congress  has  now  ap- 
proved a $100  million 
memorial 

Americans  ought  to  be 
doubly  alarmed  by  this  rinm- 
ino  effect.  First,  because 
there's  almost  no  end  to  the 
process.  It  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  toe  Gulf  war  vet- 


erans will  want  their  names 
adding  to  the  list 

The  second  anxiety  con- 
cerns toe  aesthetic  quality  at 
the  memorials.  In  Washing- 
ton’s case,  and  even,  with  toe 

Vietnam  memorial,  the  appro- 
priateness of  toe  monuments 
was  the  subject  of  intense  and 
prolonged  discussion.  That 
isn't  toe  case  any  longer,  and 
aesthetics  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  special  pleading. 
The  second  world  war  memo- 
rial earmarked  for  toe  Mall  is 
a huge,  sprawling  collection  of 
columns,  walls  and  even  a 
mini-museum.  It's  more  a visi- 
tor centre  than  a memorial 
and  it  is  now  being  scaled 
down,  thank  goodness. 

The  danger,  though, 
remains.  And  the  more  memo- 
rials there  are,  toe  more  diffi- 
cult it  Will  be  to  maintain 
quality  control  the  more  clut- 
tered the  original  simple  sym- 
metry of  the  Mall  becomes, 
and  toe  mare  toe  currency  of 
collective  memory  will  be 
debased. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
toe  memorial  Industry  is  split- 
ting up  into  all  kinds  of  other 
specialist  lobbies.  The  Arling- 
ton women's  memorial  is  the 
largest  case  in  point  But  there 
is  already  a Vietnam  women's 
manorial  too.  And  Congress 
has  given  approval  for  both  a 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Pat- 
riots Memorial  and  a Black 
Civil  War  Troops  Memorial 
Two  years  from  now,  the 
National  Japanese  American 
Memorial  will  be  ready  too. 

And  then  there's  the  George 
Mason  Memorial  and  toe 
Thomas  Paine  Memorial  and 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Me- 
morial All  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  approved,  as  has 
the  Victims  of  Communism 
Memorial  the  Air  Force  Me- 
morial and  toe  National  Peace 
Garden  Monument. 

This  Is  mnnnmpnfral  mad- 

ness.  If  the  proliferation  con- 
tinues at  this  rate,  Washing- 
ton will  be  looking  for  60  new 
sites  for  memorials  and  10 
more  special  Interest  com- 
memorative museums  to  place 
alongside  the  Holocaust  Mu- 
seum that  was  opened  here 
five  years  ago. 

EMORIALISATION 
cannot  be  stopped, 
any  more  than  history 
itself  can.  But  toe  Washington 
monument  mania  is  a sign 
that  America  has  changed. 
Those  first  monuments  were 
and  are  imposing  tributes  to 
the  ideals  which  founded  and 
sustained  toe  republic.  Even 
the  most  politically  sensitive 
of  them,  toe  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial is  indisputably  a state- 
ment about  the  abiding  unity 
of  toe  nation. 

Today's  monuments  do  not 
pretend  to  rise  above  differ- 
ence. Instead,  they  celebrate 
it  They  marie  a nation  which 
is  not  bound  together  but  one 
which  increasingly  exists  only 
in  multiple  subordinate  iden- 
tities. This  is  a fashionable 
view  to  take  of  the  late  20th- 
century  American  identity, 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  chase  a 
rainbow,  and  quite  another  to 
set  it  in  stone. 
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Thursday  October  23.1997 


The  Rt  Rev  Robin  Woods 


Bom  to  the  purple 


TO  SUGGEST  that 
Robin  Woods’s  most 
memorable  and  cre- 
ative achievements 
occurred  before  he 
became  a bishop  is  in  no  way 
to  disparage  his  tenure  of  the 
see  of  Worcester.  But  as  Dean 
of  Windsor  it  was  he,  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  who  conceived 
and  established  St  George's 
House,  the  residential  confer- 
ence centre  in  the  castle 
grounds  whose  quiet  Influ- 
ence has  for  many  years  pene- 
trated the  worlds  of  com- 
merce, the  arts,  industry  and 
education,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing refresh er  courses  for  the 
clergy. 

Woods,  who  has  died  aged 
83.  was  baptised  Robert  but 
was  invariably  known  as 
Robin  and  as  Bisbop  of 
Worcester  he  Incorporated 
Robin  in  his  episcopal  signa- 
ture. Like  many  senior  clerics 
of  his  generation  he  was  bom 
to  the  purple.  An  uncle  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  translated  to 
Winchester,  his  father  was 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  be- 
fore Woods  went  to  Windsor 
as  dean,  his  elder  brother 
Frank  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Melbourne. 

He  was  educated  at 
Gresham's  School,  alongside 
Beojamln  Britten,  with  whom 
he  played  piano  duets,  and  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  taught  by  the 
liberal  theologian  Charles  Ra- 
ven and  the  New  Testament 
scholar  C H Dood.  He  re- 
mained in  Cambridge,  at 
Westcott  House,  to  undergo 
post-graduate  training  and 
then,  instead  of  serving  his 
title  in  a parish  as  a curate  he 
spent  five  years  as  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  From 
1942  to  1946  he  was  a chaplain 
to  the  8th  Army,  and  in  1944 
was  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
He  continued  to  benefit  from 
a variety  of  experiences  after 
the  war,  as  Vicar  of  South 
Wigston,  Leicester,  for  five 


Colin  Tubbs 


years,  as  Archdeacon  of  Sin- 
gapore from  1951  to  1958,  and, 
combining  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sheffield  with  parish  work, 
he  pioneered  new  patterns  of 
urban  ministry  under  the 
benign  eye  of  a fellow  innova- 
tor, the  much  admired  Bishop 
of  Sheffield.  Leslie  Hunter. 

'Already  known  to  the  Royal 
Family  through  bis  father's 
friendship  with  George  V, 
Woods  was  not  too  surprised 
when  in  1962  he  was  invited 
to  preach  at  All  Saints 
Church  In  Windsor  Great 
Park  and  to  lunch  afterwards 
at  the  Royal  Lodge  — but 
such  an  invitation  often  con- 
stitutes part  of  a vetting  pro- 
cess if  a canonry,  or  the  dean- 
ery itself,  happens  to  be 
vacant  By  advertising  his  re- 
creations as  shooting  and 
painting  Woods  bad  already 
commended  himself  to  the 


tng  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  remain  chief  pastor  to  the 
Royal  Family  for  ever.  Indeed 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  be- 
lieved, Incorrectly  as  it 
turned  out,  that  Woods,  like 
his  brother,  was  destined  to 
become  an  archbishop,  or  at 
least  Bishop  of  Durham. 
When  Robin  Woods  took  up 
residence  in  the  deanery  in 
1962  he  received  a cool  recep- 
tion from  the  canons.  By  the 
time  he  left,  in  1970,  he  had 
been  recognised  as  the  most 
successful  dean  of  the  20th 
century. 

By  knocking  two  Georgian 
houses  into  one.  In  1966 
Woods  set  up  St  George's 
House,  where  1.600  people  as- 
semble by  Invitation  every 
year,  to  take  part  in  courses 
for  clergy  and  weekend  con- 
sultations on  science  and  reli- 
gion, on  violence  and  aggres- 


Although Woods  always  found  it  difficult 
to  preach  before  the  Queen,  he  proved 
an  ideal  chaplain  at  Windsor  Castle 


Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
brisk  and  breezy  manner  en- 
sured that  almost  immedi- 
ately he  was  offered  the  dean- 
ery, for  both  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Philip  recognised  that 
for  too  long  the  potential  of  St 
George’s  Chapel  and  Its  en- 
dowments had  been  lying  fal- 
low, and  that  after  the  sleepy 
reign  as  dean  of  Bishop  Eric 
Hamilton,  dynamic  leader- 
ship in  the  Lower  Ward  of  the 
castle  was  required. 

The  Dean  of  Windsor,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Queen's  private  secretary 
alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
direct  access  to  the  sovereign; 
hence  Windsor  is  the  most 
prestigious  of  all  the  Royal 
Peculiars.  Yet  while  some 
deans  have  already  held  epis- 
copal office,  others  have  gone 
on  to  greater  things,  and 
Robin  Woods  was  offered  the 
job  on  the  clear  understand- 


sion,  on  attitudes  to  industry. 
From  the  first  the  aim  was  to 
provide  a place  “where  people 
of  influence  and  responsi- 
bility in  every  area  of  soci- 
ety” could  "come  together  to 
explore,  to  develop  and  com- 
municate, freely  and  frankly, 
their  ideas  and  anxieties".  As 
dean.  Woods  became  chair- 
man. and  five  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  including  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  were  represented 
on  the  council 

In  a nutshell,  the  intention 
that  lay  behind  the  venture 
was  to  forge  connections  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  and  to  influence 
those  in  society  who  make 
decisions. 

When  the  almost  inevitable 
offer  of  a diocesan  bishopric 
was  made  in  1970,  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  prescient 
letters  of  advice,  weighing  toe 
pros  and  cons  of  accepting  the 


see  of  Worcester,  was 
received  by  Woods  from  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh-  Although’ 
on  his  own  admission  he  had. 
always  found  it  difficult  to 
preach  before  the  Queen. 
Woods  had  proved  an  ideal 
chaplain  at  the  castle,  and, 
because  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  overseas  at 
the  time,  in  1964  he  enjoyed 
the  rare  distinction  of  baptis- 
ing one  of  the  Queen’s,  chil- 
dren, Prince  Edward.  He  en- 
joyed too,  for  a cleric,  the 
possibly  unique  distinction  of 
being  received  into  ' two 
orders  of  knighthood.  On  his 
resigning  the  deanery,  the 
Queen  made  him  a KCVO. 
and  after  serving  for  18  years 
as  prelate  of  the  Most  Distin- 
guished Order  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George.  Woods  was 
appointed  KCMG. 

For  some  strange  reason, 
his  inauguration  as  Bisbop  ot 
Worcester  got  off  to  as  chilly  a 
start  as  his  arrival  at  Wind- 
sor, at  a rehearsal  for  his 
consecration  In  St  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral the  dean,  the  precen- 
tor and  the  canon  in  resi- 
dence all  foiled  to  turn  up. 
Woods  remained  at  Worcester 
until  his  retirement  in  1981, 
at  the  age  of  68.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  an 
honorary  assistant  bishop  in 
the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and 
in  1986  published  a fairly  ano- 
dyne account  erf  his  life,  Robin 
Woods:  An  Autobiography.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  find 
him  appointed,  in  1968.  to  the 
council  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's Award  Scheme.  From 
1965  to  1974  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Anglican/  Methodist 
Commission  for  Unity,  and  in 
1969  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  Christian  Aid.  Be  was 
flisn  a member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  select  committee  on 
unemployment 


Michael  Pa  to  Hoy 


The  Rt  Rev  Robin  (Robert)  WII- 
mer  Woods,  priest  and  bishop, 
bom  February  15, 1914;  died  Oc- 
tober 20, 1997 


Fighter  for 
the  forest 


COLIN  TUBBS,  who 
has  died  aged  60,  was 
one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful wildlife  cam- 
paigners of  recent  times,  who 
almost  single-handedly  saved 
the  New  Forest  and  many 
other  wfld  places  from  harm- 
ful development 
His  weapons  were  the  small 
print  of  SSSIs  (Sites  of  Special 
Scientific  Interest),  the  plan- 
ning process  and  government 
inquiries.  But  he  won 
through  by  exceptional  dedi- 
cation, by  carefully  preparing 
his  ground  and  by  always 
knowing  more  than  his  oppo- 
nents. He  presented  the  con- 
servation case  at  some  160 
hearings  and  public  lnqnries, 
and  won  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  son  of  a Portsmouth 
coal  merchant  who  left  school 
at  16,  Colin  Tubbs  was  a 
largely  self-taught  ecologist 
By  the  age  of  13  he  was  writ- 
ing reports  on  the  birds  of 
Langstone  and  Portsmouth 
Harbours,  and  in  his  teens 


went  on  extended  camping 
expeditions  to  the  New 
Forest  studying  buzzards, 
red-backed  shrikes  and  other 
nesting  birds. 

His  ambition  at  that  time, 
ironically  as  it  turned  out 
was  to  be  a forester.  To  that 
end  he  worked  for  two  years 
on  a Hampshire  estate;  he 
was  then  called  up  on 
national  service,  which  he 
spent  with  the  Dorset  Regi- 
ment in  Germany,  finally  end- 
ing up  on  the  streets  of 
London  as  a salesman  for  a 
print  firm. 

From  this  unhappy  exis- 
tence he  was  rescued  by  an 
advertisement  for  a summer 
nature  warden  in  the  New 
Forest  He  applied,  got  the  job 
and  for  the  next  33  years 
served  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy and  Us  successor 
bodies  as  their  man  in 
Hampshire. 

Initially,  his  headquarters 
was  a Portakabin  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
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Colin  Tubbs . . . champion  of  the  New  Forest 


mission’s  headquarters.  Later 
on  he  occupied  toe  old  police 
station  in  Lyndhurst,  com- 
plete with  its  underground 
cells. 

Colin  Tubbs  was  a battler. 
He  saw  the  defence  of  wild 
places  as  a moral  duty  and 
compromise  as  a recipe  for 
failure.  Arguably,  being  con- 
servation officer  for  Hamp- 
shire was  the  most  testing  job 
in  conservation,  with  a pleth- 
ora of  development  in  new 
towns  and  along  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  coastline,  to  say 
[paothing  of  more  than  100 


Jackdaw 


Fashion  slave 

FASHION  is  fickle,  but  style 
is  for  life.  That  appears  to  be 
the  somewhat  wishful  think- 
ing behind  the  latest  twist  in 
the  world  of  tattoo  par- 
lours, who  report  producing 
Gucci  corporate  symbols — 
both  the  name  and  the  inter- 
locking Gs — for  increasing 
numbers  of  customers 
eager  to  prove  their  worth. 
Back  in  the  mid-Eightes,  little 
Lacoste  crocodiles  were  regu- 
larly tattooed  on  to  chests, 
but  that  was  the  ultimate  blo- 
key  sign  of  tribal  terrace  dedi- 
cation. This  winter's  lahel- 
for-life  ethos  has  nothing  to 
do  with  footie  bonding,  and 
everything  to  do  with  con- 


SSSIs  and  nature  reserves  to 
look  after.  His  work  was  often 
under  the  spotlight,  and 
became  an  object  lesson  in 
how-to-do-it,  both  within  the 
Nature  Conservancy  and  in 
the  developing  voluntary  sec- 
tor. which  Tubbs  did  much  to 
encourage. 

His  first  love  was  always 
the  New  Forest,  on  which  he 
became  the  acknowledged 
authority  and  author  of  two 
books.  The  New  Forest-  An 
Ecological  History  (1968)  and 
The  New  Forest  (1986),  the 
classic  account  of  the  region. 


spicuous  consumption,  posh 
sex,  and  the  current  couture 
class  system.  Marks  of  suc- 
cess have  never  looked  so 
good. 

The  ultimate  stamp  of  ap- 
prvoal  according  to  The  Face. 

God’s  gift 

SO  WHY  be  a vegetarian  if 
Christ  wasn’t?  If  it  showed  us 
anything,  Jesus’s  public  min- 
istry Illustrated  an  ethic  that 
commands  every  aspect  of 
our  lives,  where  we  are  given 
moral  opportunities  to  reject 
evil,  including  the  sin  of 
cruelty.  I don’t  eat  meat  be- 
cause r believe  that  animate 
are  mere  than  components  of 
a profligate,  intensive  form- 
ing culture.  Our  ability  to 
make  moral  choices  is  a gift; 

to  be  imthinlong.  anri  this 

instance  to  deny  the  extrava- 
gant cruelty  of  factory  form- 
ing, is  a rejection  of  that 
gift.  Like  a political  party  in 
power  for  too  long,  our 
decision-making  has  in  this 
area  become  arrogant;  it  is  a 
false  consensus.  We  have 
abused  our  stewardship  of 
the  Earth  and  conveniently 
erased  toe  concept  of  the  dig- 


]j  Kenneth  Wood 

Bauhaus to 
our  house 


Robin  Woods ...  a pivotal  role  as  Dean  of  Windsor 


which  he  finished  revising 
shortly  before  his  death. 

hi  toe  1960s,  Tubbs  found 
himself  struggling  almost 
singlehandedly  against  the 
might  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission, which  at  that  time 
seemed  hellbent  on  destroy- 
ing the  native  ancient  woods 
of  the  forest  and  replacing 
them  with  dull,  monotonous 
plantations.  Tubbs’s  sense  of 
outrage  was  made  dear  at 
meetings,  in  books  and 
articles,  and  eventually  he 
helped  to  bring  about  a stay  of 
execution  and  a government 
review  in  1969-72. 

Tubbs  was  an  ardent  propo- 
nent for  a New  Forest  author- 
ity and  national  park  status 
for  the  forest.  That  proposal 
won  widespread  backing  but 
was  ultimately  turned  down 
in-  1994  after  oppositionists 
successfully  played  on  the 
anxieties  of  the  commoners. 
However,  Tubbs  was  able  to 
secure  a buffer  zone  around 
the  forest  to  save  it  from 
further  peripheral  develop- 
ment. Without  Tubbs  to 
champion  it  the  New  Forest 
would  be  a less  beautiful  and 
awesome  place  than  it  is. 

TUBBS  managed  to 
retain  the  sense  of  awe 
and  wonder  at  the 
power  of  nature  which 
so  many  conservationists 
seem  to  have  lost  He  was 
critical  erf  what  he  saw  as  the 
creeping  suburbanisation  of 
the  countryside.  Increasingly, 
he  advocated  a policy  of  mini- 
mal intervention  on  nature 
reserves  and  once  said  he 
would  like  to  leave  money  in 
his  wifi  to  a fund  dedicated  to 
pulling  down  visitor  centres 
and  other  intrusive 
structures. 

He  was  a wildlife  purist  and 
believed  in  direct  experience 
of  nature,  not  a packaged 
version  viewed  from  indoors. 

Profoundly  influenced  by 
the  role  of  common  grazing  in 


nity  of  all  living  creatures  as 
gifts  from  God. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  that 
causes  the  suspicion  with 
which  meat  eaters  often  view 
us.  Perhaps  we  remind  them 
of  a moral  opportunity  that 
they  have  so  far  missed,  but 
which  they  are  capable  of 
grasping  if  they  really  want 
to. 

Morals ona plate.  The  Tablet 

Shine  on  - 

SUCH  days  these  are,  with 
the  light  honey  and  butter 
over  the  cut  com  and  the  first 
whiff  of  bonfires.  There  are 
bevvies  of  pheasants  every- 
where and  little  owls  on  gate- 
posts. The  sun  sets  like  a 
ruddy-ripe  apple.  The  grass  is 
still  being  cut  and  in  the 
dawn,  with  mist,  dew  and 
chill  rising  off  it  the  smell  is 
redolent  of  last  cricket 
matches  and  harvest 
simpers. 

Such  moons  we  have  had. 
too.  the  most  astonishing  sil- 
ver light  enough  to  read  by 
in  the  garden  at  three  in  the 
morning — always  supposing 
one  needed  todo  such  a thing. 
"Like  daylight”  someone 


perpetuating  toe  New  Forest 
Tubbs  helped  to  found  the 
European  Forum  on  Nature 
Conservation  and  Pastoral- 
ism.  made  up  of  farmers  and 
ecologists  from  14  countries 
and  dedicated  to  promoting 
sustainable,  low-intensity 
farming  methods.  Tubbs  was 
notably  successful  at  putting 
across  toe  forum’s  ideas  to 
the  European  Commission  in 
Brussels. 

Much  of  his  strength  as  an 
ecologist  and  as  a negotiator 
probably  lay  in  his  personal 
experiences.  Tubbs  — like 
Gilbert  White,  W H Hudson 
and  other  naturalists  he  ad- 
mired — acquired  his  craft 
from  direct  experience.  As  a 
result,  his  understanding  of 
issaes  seemed  unusually 
dear,  sharply  defined  and 
shorn  of  the  gobbled  egook  of 
many  conservationists.  And 
as  an  advocate  of  tooth-and- 
nail  defence  of  wildlife,  he 
rarely  tied  himself  in  dis- 
sembling knots.  He  tended  to 
see  things  with  absolute 
moral  certainty,  and  proceed 
on  that  basis. 

Tubbs  took  early  retire- 
ment in  1993,  feeling  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  new  cul- 
ture of  English  Nature,  with 
its  emphasis  on  teamwork 
and  management  from  behind 
a desk.  Although  not  by 
nature  a team  player,  he 
could  inspire  people,  from 
wildfowlers  to  politicians,  to 
make  common  cause. 

It  was  a cruel  blow  that 
cancer  s.truck  just  as  be 
gained  freedom  to  write  and 
campaign. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife 
Jenni.  whom  he  married  in 
1968  and  who  was  a lifelong 
companion  and  pillar  of 
support 


Peter  Marren 


Colin  Tubbs,  conservationist, 
bom  June  12, 1937;  died  October 
17, 1997 


said.  But  the  whole  point  is 
that  it  is  not  like  daylight 
Moonlight  is  cool,  bleak,  pale, 
clear,  calm,  mysterious, 
secret,  still  as  death.  Looking 
out  to  see  it  bathing  the  stone 
steps  and  bleaching  the  grass 
brings  all  the  moon  poems  I 
ever  learned  bubbling  up  to 
the  consciousness.  "Slowly, 
silently,  now  the  moon,  walks 
the  night  with  her  silver 
shocm”.  “The  moon  has  a face 
like  a clock  in  the  hall,  she 
shines  on  thieves  on  the  gar- 
den wall".  “At  the  top  of  the 


Butlfiig  along  glossily . . . W 


THERE  is  something  es- 
sentially English,  and 
not  displeasing,  about 
Kenneth  Maynard 
Wood,  who  has  died  aged  81, 
and  the  famous  food-mixer, 
the  Kenwood  Chet  to  which 
he  gave  the  familiar  farm  or 
his  own  pgmg-  To  the  Habitat 
generation  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  Kenwood  was  a pow- 
erful symbol  of  domestic  weft- 
being  and  culinary 
sophistication:  it  says  rata- 
tooiHe,  not  cauliflower  cheese. 
It  was  as  powerful  an  acces- 
sory in  urban  cultural  mode- 
ling as  it  was  as  a kitchen  aid- 
power  tools  had  been  fam- 
iliar in  America  since  the 
1930s,  when  Chop-O-Mancs, 
Veg-O-Matics  and  Wonda- 
Gratere  played  their  part  in 
the  modernist  dream  of  the 
labour-saving  kitchen.  In 
Europe,  it  was  the  Braun  com- 
pany erf  Frankfurt  that  estab- 
lished the  essential  food- 
mixer.  Dieter  Rams's  austere 
Kficbemaschine  (Kitchen  Ma- 
chine) of  1957  remains  the  aes- 
thetic benchmark,  although  as 
a functional  design  it  was  not 
without  its  paradoxical  faults. 

The  Kenwood  Chef  owes 
mnrh  of  its  celebrity  to  a re- 
design along  German  lines  in 
the  early  1960s.  Although  the 
first  Kenwood,  the  A2Q0,  ap- 
peared in  1948,  it  only 
achieved  distinctive  commer- 
cial success  when,  in  the  early 
1960s  Kenneth  . Grange  recast 
it  as  a stylish  kitchen  acces- 
sary, not  a workaday  tool 
Grange  was  one  of  the  first 
British  designers  to  recognise 
the  gjgnififfjmflp  of  the  rational 
design  of  Germany  and  to  in- 
terpret it  for  domestic  taste. 
First  presented  as  ‘'systematic 
design**  at  Uhn’s  Hbchschole 
filr  Gestaltimg  and  turned  into 
a consumer  durable  by  Braun, 
this  was  a system  of  grids  to 
which  the  whole  conformed 
just  as  certainly  as  the  details 
conformed  to  toe  whole  — 
what  .the  Germans  called 
“good  form",  it  is  an  interest- 
ing gloss  on  European  culture 
that,  in  Woking  or  Wellingbor- 
ough, admirers  of  the  clean 
lines  of  the  Kenwood  Chef 


have  formed  an  attachment. 

while  mfinbaw?T,nP  a oaofftr- 

>,noTc_  to  the  Bauhaus  theory. 

^aspect  of  Woodjentre- 

preneurial  spirit  was  his  fare- 
sight  in  employing  an  indus- 
trial designer  ^fbr®^  ™ 
commonplace.  Ken  Wood,  me 
engineer-entrepreneur,  and 
Ken  Grange  formed  a dose: 
working  relationship,  al- 
though the  designer’s  associa- 
tion with  the  Kfenwood  com- 
pany lasted  longer  than  its 
founder's.  After  some  finan- 
cial tribulations,  Kenwood 
was  sold  to  Thom  m 1968  and 
bought  out  by  its  own  manage- 
ment in  1989.  ,fB. 

While  Wood’s  policy  or tabr 
nical  innovation  kept  the  Cher 
in  front  of  mere  mixers,  it  did 
not  have  the  flexibility  or 
cachet  of  the  new  food-proces- 
sors, a category  established  m 
1963  by  Pierre  Verdun  s pro- 
fessional Robot-Coupe  and 
copied  for  the  mass  market  by 
Carl  Sontheimer’s  Cuisinart, 
which  appeared  at  the  Chi- 
cago Housewares  Show  of 
1973.  Thus,  food  processing  be- 
came to  food-mixing  what 
word-processing  was  to  typing 
— more  professional,  more 
modern,  although  the  volatil- 
ity of  toe  small  electrical  ap^ 
piiannes  which  had  so  effected 
Kenwood  soon  also  influenced 
Cuisinart,  which  filed  for 
bankruptcy  in  1989. 

Wood,  bom  in  Lewisham, 
was  descended  on  his  moth- 
er’s side  from  the  Maynard’s 
wine-gum  company.  He  went 
to  sea  and  then  studied  electri- 
cal engineering  in  evening 
classes.  After  the  war,  he  set 
up  in  Worthing  to  manufac- 
ture his  first  kitchen  appli- 
ance, a toaster,  which,  like  the 
Kenwood,  was  something  bor- 
rowed. Besides  bis  contribu- 
tion to  one  of  Britain's  most 
memorable  and  successful 
consumer  durables,  he  also 
founded  the  Forest  Mere 
Health  Farm  at  Liphook. 


Stephen  Baytay 


Kenneth  Maynard  Wood,  de- 
signer, bom  October  4.  1916; 
died  October 20. 1997 


A whizz  in  the  kitchen . . . designer  Kenneth  Wood  (left) 


Birthdays 


Prof  Graeme  Barker,  ar- 
chaeologist. 51;  Arthur  Brit- 
tenden,  journalist,  73; 
Johnny  Carson,  chat  show 
host,  72;  George  Cohen,  for- 
mer footballer,  58;  MaJ  Ed- 
wins Coven,  HM  Lieutenant, 
City  of  London.  76;  Sir  John 
Craven,  chairman,  Lonrho, 
57;  Maggi  Hambling, 
painter.  52;  Peie  (Edson 
Aran  tes  do  Nascamento), 
footballer.  57;  Lord 
Remnant,  president,  YMCA, 
67;  Sir  Ralph  Riley,  agricul- 
turalist. 73;  .Baroness 
Trumpington,  Conservative 
Whip,  House  of  Lords,  75; 
Baroness  Young,  former 
minister  of  state.  Foreign 
Office,  71. 


house  the  apples  are  laid  in 
rows,  and  the  skylight  lets  the 
moonlight  In”. 

The  sun  may  be  all  manner 
of  delightful  things  but  it  is 
the  moon  for  poetry. 

Country  Life. 

Silver  service 

ALTHOUGH  toe  demand  for 
servants  of  all  sorts  is  grow- 
ing — in  Britain,  the  middle 
classes  now  spend  about  four 
times  as  much  on  nannies, 
cooks,  cleaners  and  gar- 
deners as  they  didio  years 
ago — the  need  for  live-in  ser- 
vants is  declining. 

Ifoere  are  currently  200.000 

in  the  UK,  compared  with  L4 
million  before  the  second 
world  war. 

New  recruits  tend  to  be 

poorly  qualified  —and  poorly 
dressed.  Instead  of  long  tafia 
and  a stiff  collar,  most  butlers 
now  get  by  with  a'dark  suit 
And  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ers is  changing  as  welL  Only 
nouveaux  riches  can  really  af- 
ford a butler  these  days — ami 
many  of  them  And  it  difficult 
to  strike  the  essential  balance 
between  formality  and  inti- 
macy  that  characterised  the 


Death  Notices 


BAUY.  KMMmii,  paa&thitty  al  name 
■Rar  areal  bravery  and  tenacity,  on  21st 
fctoBor.  Beloved  am,  mother  and  Nanny 
to  Leon.  Alteon.  ttos.  Rum  end  Daniel. 
SMBod  nometan  and  hanulcndte  woman; 
bald  cfiamptan  of  oquaf  opporunHtas  and 
equal  rights,  devout  Christian  and  MctoHSL 
Har  funeral  will  be  heW  al  Worcester 
Cathedral  on  Friday  31st  October  at  12 
noon.  No  flowers  pteaoa.  Donations  » do- 
sired, "In  memory  of  Kathleen  Bailey*,  to  St 
Richards  Hospice,  Rose  HW.  Worcester. 
DAWSON  Shota,  nde  Wilson,  married 
Dove  died  with  her  children  present  tn  her 
new  and  much  (owed  home  <*  CUtona  at 
sure**  on  Saturday  1801  October.  She  Is 
greatly  mtased  l/y  her  children  and  ail 
0mm  who  knew  and  loved  her.  A private 

dal  on  Rood.  Oxford. 

YATES,  Peter  Anthony  lived  and  died  with 
wurega  and  dignity.  A true  trte^ta  hta 
wlfe  Ann.  a taring  lather  to  Helen  anti 
Robert,  ai dmiphuS  grandtaher  to  Lutco. 

nw  tamlly,  trlenda  and  codeaguee  at  Qm- 
neda  Television.  EnqtrfrieBTo  BlrkmBa, 
Higher  Flaad.  Umwjon,  Manchester. 

aam  and  3pm  Mturfri. 


old  master-servant  relation- 
ship. American  employers 
present  a particular  problem. 
A British  butler  to  Linda  Ran- 
stadt  oned  quit  out  of  bore-  ■ 
dom,  because  the  health  con- 
scious singer  was  on  a diet  of 
carrots. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  new  . 
demands,  erf  course,  the  suc- 
cessful butlers  of  the  future 
may  need  to  be  even  more  dis- 
crertthantheir  predecessors. 
English  butlers  being  trained 
for  the  American  market  are 
now  instructed  in  how  to  de- 
flect passes  from  their  em- 
ployer’s wives.  The  approved 
response  is;  “Madam,  because 
rm  trusted  by  your  husband  I 
would  not  defile  anything  that 

is  so  sacred  to  him.  Because  1 . 
am  trusted  by  you,  what  has 
^ he  forever 
locked  m my  memory."  - - 
Butlers  not  behaving 
badly,  W.  ■ * 


Jacktjmowants. jewels.  E-mail 
l^^^'spuudkat.co.tdL^hx 

rhl'Z*3  tOS*  wriie'lockdmo. 
Tjw  Guardian,  119  Farrtngdon 
Road,  London  ECLR  3ER- 
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Smoking  at  work 
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Dawn 

memory  lane 
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Breathing 

is  harmful 

to  your 

health 


This  is  tobacco  glamour,  nineties  style.  Watch 
out  for  more  of  it:  because  employers  who  fail 
to  ban  smoking  at  work  are  risking  big  trouble. 

By  David  Rowan.  Photographs:  Dod  Miller 


The  Guardian,  it 
has  to  be  said  still 
does  not  have  one. 
while  the  Sun  and 
the  BBC  do.  The 
cigarette  ; manu- 
facturer BAT  Industries; 
understandably  rejects  the 
idea  in  favour  of  flexibility, 
the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  determinedly  supports 
one  aa£3s  reviewing  tow  to 
extend:  it  further  Thp  work- 
place smoking  policy  — prac- 
tically speaking,  a smoking 
ban  — < is  among-  the  most 
pressing  - Issues  lacing  com- 
pany personnel  and  legal 
departments  at  the  moment. 
And,  with  medical  research 
increasingly  *mri  cumula- 
tively pointing  to  the  dangers 
of  passive  smoking,  it  is  a 
question  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  Ignore. 

'Last  week  four  separate 
studies  — three  in  Britain, 
one  in  the  US  — suggested 
more  than  ever  before  that 
breathing  other  people's 
smoke  was  harmful.  Two 
extensive  studies  in  the 
British  Medical  Journalff) 
foupd  that  passive  smoking, 
increases  the  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  lung  cancer  by  a 
quarter;  and  that  even  a tiny 
amount  of  cigarette  smoke 
can  pose  a serious  risk  of 
heart  disease.  Another  report, 
from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  of  California. 
linked  passive  smoking  to  cot 
death,  illness  apd  death  from 
heart  disease,  nasal  cancer 
and  the  triggering  of  asthma 
In  children.  And  further 
research,  in  the  Journal  Tho* 
raxf2)  said  that  babies  had  a 
three-quarters  increased  risk 
of  acute  chest  diseases  if 
their  mothers  smoked. 

The  British  findings  were 
shocking,  said  Tessa  Jewell, 
the  public  health  minister  The 

new  research,  she  said,  makes 


Our  survey  said. 


v.-V^ 


a compelling  case  for  action: 
indeed,  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's many  current  reviews 
focuses  on  tobacco  control  and 
advertising,  and  on  promoting 
more  sznotofree  public  places. 
Meanwhile,  though,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  presume  that 
^protection  at  work  and  leisure 
could  to  left  to  “sensible  volun- 
tary arrangements".  . 

But  for  companies  that  are 
increasingly  at  risk  of  litiga- 


tion, itmay  no  longer  to  sensi- 
ble to  fudge  the  question.  Mar- 
tyn  Day  the  leading  lawyer  in 
Britain  taking  on  tobacco- 
related  claims  believes  we 
have  reached  a point  that  win 
be  looked  hack  to  in  future 
court  cases;  “As  a result  of  the 
evidence  published  last  week, 
the  mass  of  knowledge  about 
the  damage  caused  by  passive 
amniring  has  reached  a criti- 
cal point"  he  says.  “It’s  only 
about  six  years  that  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine  — the  very 
people  conducting  the  epi- 
demiological tests  — has  been 
non-smoking.  When  future 
claims  are  brought,  it  win  be 
put  to  employers  that  at  a cer- 
tain point  in  history  they 
should  have  known  to  take, 
action  — and  last  week's 
reports  leave  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  point  has  now 
arrived.  No  employer  could 
say  with  any  justification  in 
court  now  that  they  didn’t 
know  of  the  risks." 

Employes  are  indeed  taking 
note  According  to  a survey 
conducted  this  week  for  the 
Analysis  page  of  100  top  com- 
panies and  organisations, 
in  rinding  some,  of  the  biggest 
in  the  country  90  per  cent  now 
enforce  a workplace  smoking 
bam  The  employers — ranging 
from  the  Abbey  National  and 
Aigos  to  Unigate  European 
Foods  and  VauxhaD.  Motors  — 
show  a far  higher  response  for 
smoking  bans  than  in  previous 
surveys.  Of  those  with  a ban, 
two-thirds  (60  companies)  pro- 
vide smoking  areas  away  from 
the  main  work  areas  — but  six 
of  these  are  reconsidering  this 
after  last  week's  reports.  Many 
erf  the  companies  to  have 
established  more  recent  smok- 
ing policies  cited  fear  of  future 

litigation  from  employees. 

Those  in  the  survey  that 
take  a more  relaxed  view;  and 


permit  staff  to  smoke,  gener- 
ally come  down  to  those  In  the 
media,  the  music  business 
and  the  tobacco  industry  We 
found  10  companies  that  still 
have  no  workplace  smoking 
policy  of  which  BAT  Indus- 
tries has  the  most  flexible 
arrangement:  It  believes  that 
smokers  should  not  to  “segre- 
ted",  and  that  the  question 
should  to  left  to  employees. 
But  even  here  there  are  signs 


of  change.  The  Mirror  Group, 
which  has  no  policy  (except 
for  the  Independent  newspa- 
pers), is  now  reviewing  its 
position  in  the  light  of  the 
new  findings.  VauxhaXL.  which 
allows  smoking  only  In  spe- 
cial areas,  is  reviewing  this  in 
the  light  of  the  BMJ  reports; 
Woolworths  and  Waitrose  too 
are  reviewing  their  desig- 
nated smoking  areas. 

What  will  bring  this  issue 


to  the  fore  is  a test  case.  So  Can 
all  ciftjrnR  for  damages  over 
passive  smoking  at  work  have 
been  settled  out  of  court—  so 
legal  precedent  has  not  been 
set.  Veronica  Bland’s  case  is 
still  seen  as  the  landmark:  in 
1998,  the  non-smoking  former 
information  officer  received 
£15,000  from  her  employers, 
Stockport  Metropolitan  Bor- 
ough, in  a settlement  after  suf- 
fering from  pharyngitis. 


chronic  bronchitis,  painful 
■ and  other  smoking- 
related  complaints.  As  her 
solicitor  said  at  the  time,  the 
toy  issue  in  future  claims 
would  he  the  date  from  which 
employers  should  have  known 
they  needed  to  take  action. 

More  recently  the  indus- 
trial-tribunal case  of  Waltons 
& Morse  vs  Dorrtngton,  con- 
cerning a non-smoking  secre- 
tary who  left  her  job  in  a 


solicitors'  office,  led  the 
Employment  Appeals  Tri- 
bunal to  • conclude  that  by 
making  her  work  in  a smoky- 
atmosphere,  her  bosses 
breached  the  implied  terms  of 
her  work  contractfS).  This 
was  based  on  the  Health  & 
Safety  At  Work  Act  1974, 
which  states  that  employers 
must  provide  a safe  and 
healthy  working  environment 
— including,  they  said,  the 
right  not  to  to  exposed  to 
tobacco  smoke. 

The  real  test  case  is  still  to 
come.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  it  is  coming  nearer.  Last 
week.  US  flight  attendants  set- 
tled in  a passive-smoking  case. 
Another  couple  of  cases  com- 
ing before  the  American 
courts  soon  are  likely  to  influ- 
ence actions  here.  Martyn 
Day  whose  firm,  Leigh  Day  & 
Co,  is  representing  43  British 
smokers  bringing  action 
against  the  tobacco  industry 
says  more  is  being  planned 
than  simply  individual 
daims.  If  you’re  working  in 
an  office  where  there’s  smok- 
ing, the  question  arises 
whether  you  could  take  some 
sort  of  action  against  your 
employer;  or  judicially  review 
the  Health  and  Safety  Execu- 
tive to  enfbre  the  law  Just 
watch  this  space." 

Aril,  the  anti-smoking 
group,  is  also  now  awaiting  a 
legal  opinion  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  BMJ  reports  on 
whether  the  Health  & Safety 
At  Work  Act  is  being  enforced. 
“On  the  strength  of  evidence, 
we  believe  that  if  tested  in 
court  the  Act  would  be 
extended  to  include  amniring, " 
according  to  Amanda  Sand- 
ford  of  Aril.  “Employers  need 
to  be  aware,  if  they  haven’t  got 
smoking  policies,  that  in 
fixture  they  could  face  real 
problems." 

To  the  tobacco  Industry  and 
its  spokesmen  in  the  Tobacco 
Manufacturers  Association, 
passive  smoking,  while  irri- 
tating for  some,  has  still  not 
been  proved  harmfuL  Plenty 
of  surveys,  the  industry  says, 
show  that  it  is  safe  to  breathe 
others'  smoke. 

But  Martyn  Day  is  in  no 
doubt  *Td  strongly  advise 
every  company  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain  to  become 
non-smoking  now"  be  says. 
“If  not  they’ll  certainly  face 
getting  sued." 

Sourness  (1)The  accumulated 
evidence  on  lung  cancer  and 
envfronmartB/tabaooosmote,  by 

AK  Hackshaw.  M Law  and  NJ  Wald 
(BMJ,  Oct 1 8 1 997);  Environmental 
tobacco  smoke  exposure  and 
ischaemic  heart  disease:  an 
evaluation  of  the  evidence,  by  MR 
Law,  JK  Marts  and  NJWeld  (BMJ. 
Oct  18 1 997);  (3j)  Parental  smoking 
and  tower  respiratory  illness,  by 
DP  Strachan  and  DG  Cook  (British 
Thoracic  Society  journal  Thorax, 
Oct  1 997);  (3)  CCH  Employment 
Manual,  Issue  8, 1997. 

The  survey  of  1 00  organisations 
(not  including  the  Guardian)  was 
conducted  by  telephone  on 
October  21  and  22  by  Jane 
Crinnion  and  Mark  Esplner.  A ftifl 
list  of  companies  surveyed  is 
available  by  writing  with  an  SAE  to 
the  Analysis  page, 
graphic:  Graphic  News. 

David  Rowan's  editor  at  the 
Analysis  page 
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Sacked  workers  picket  LG  factory 
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Construction  workers  building  the 
South  Korean  LG  electronics  plant  in 
Wales  mount  a picket  line  yesterday  after 
being  sacked  for  striking  over  pay  and 
conditions,  writes  Seumas  Milne. 


More  than  100  workers  were  dismissed 
after  staging  a half-day  strike  on  Tuesday 
at  the  250-acre  site  near  Newport — 
Europe's  biggest  inward  investment  The 
Aslan  multinational  is  building  two 


factories,  due  to  employ  more  than  6,000 
staff  producing  television  monitors  and 
semi-conductor  components  within  five 
years. 

Union  officials  were  called  in  for  talks 


yesterday  with  the  Cardiff-based  company, 
Amec — one  of  four  main  contractors  on  the 
site— after  it  sacked  L20  construction 
■ workers  and  steel  fixers. 
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Underwriters  face  inquiry 


Regulator  set  to  refer  ‘cosy  City 
cartel’  to  Monopolies  Commission 


Paul  Murphy 


After  montbs  of 
sabre-rattling, 
John  Bridgeman, 
the  director  gen- 
eral of  Fair  Trad- 
ing. is  poised  to  refer  the 
practice  of  City  underwriting 
to  the  Monopolies  & Mergers 
Commission. 

The  decision  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  what  Mr  Bridge- 
man  suspects  is  a cosy  cartel 
of  investment  banks  and  big 
institutions,  charging  compa- 
nies exorbitant  fees  for  rais- 


ing fresh  finance  from  share- 
holders. is  expected  within 
the  next  fortnight. 

While  a spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  a final 
decision  had  yet  to  be  made, 
Mr  Bridgeman  Is  understood 
to  have  received  only  a hand- 
ful of  replies  to  a letter  circu- 
lated to  City  investment 
banks,  pension  ftmds  and  in- 
surance companies  last 
month.  It  called  for  submis- 
sions by  October  10,  stated 
that  Mr  Bridgeman  is 
"minded"  to  call  in  the  MMC. 
and  follows  a speech  he  made 


in  July  in  which  he  said  that, 
after  monitoring  rights  issues 
for  six  months,  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  City  was 
changing  its  ways. 

Mr  Bridgeman  believes  that 
the  traditional  practice  of 
underwritten  share  issues  — 
where  City  institutions  agree 
to  buy  any  shares  not  taken 
up  by  shareholders  — Is  in- 
flexible, costly  and  throws  the 
Investment  bank  handling  the 
issue  into  a potential  conflict 
of  interest. 

Typically,  a company  is 
charged  2 per  cent  of  the 
money  it  is  raising  from 
shareholders,  with  the  invest- 
ment bank  and  lead  under- 
writer taking  0.5  per  cent,  the 
stockbroker  taking  0.25  per 
cent  and  the  remaining  1.25 


per  cent  being  shared  by  big 
institutional  sub-underwrit- 
ers who  are  in  many  cases 
shareholders  in  the  company. 

Over  recent  months,  some 
investment  banks  have  made 
efforts  to  address  Mr  Bridge- 
man's  concerns.  Schroders 
has  pioneered  the  practice  of 
sending  sub-underwriting  out 
to  tender.  Earlier  this  month. 
It  trumpeted  the  structure  of 
a £125  million  rights  issue  for 
house  builder  Berkeley, 
where  the  tendering  system 
cut  the  sub-underwriting 
commission  from  1-25  per 
cent  to  02  per  cent  saving 
Berkeley  £1  million.  But  other 
investment  banks  have  been 
slow  to  follow. 

Many  corporate  financiers 
argue  that  Mr  Bridgeman's 


main  suggestion  to  date  — 
that  companies  issue  new 
shares  at  a discount  to  reduce 
risk  and  obviate  the  need  for 
underwriting  — is  flawed,  as 
it  carries  a hidden  cost 
through  reduced  earnings  per 
share. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  tendering  of  underwrit- 
ing is  only  viable  with  well- 
established  companies,  and 
that  competitive  rates  are 
only  achieved  if  the  rights 
Issue  is  heavily  discounted. 

Mr  Bridgeman's  other  main 
suggestion  — that  companies 
use  the  US  system  of  “book 
building",  setting  the  price  of 
a cash  rail  through  an  auction 
among  big  investors  — has 
also  been  criticised  as  un- 
wieldy and  costly. 


Ironically,  the  debate  over 
underwriting  fees  has  blown 
up  again  just  as  many  City 
practitioners  are  blaming  the 
OFT  for  having  pressurised 
the  Stock  Exchange  Into  in- 
troducing the  order-driven 
Sets  trading  system,  which 
has  caused  chaotic  dealing 
this  week. 

Tempers  are  threatening  to 
boil  over  In  the  Square  Mile. 
As  one  financier  said  yester- 
day; “This  Is  another  example 
of  the  authorities  deciding 
they  are  going  to  fix  some- 
thing without  even  checking 
properly  to  see  whether  it  is 
broken.  There  seems  to  be  a 
conviction  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  something  and 
we  are  doing  it  differently, 
then  we  must  be  bent." 


Clamour  grows 
for  NatWest 
chief  to  resign 


Roger  Cowe  and 
Alex  Brummer 


PRESSURE  is  growing 
for  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Alexander,  chair- 
man of  National  Westminster 
Bank,  as  shareholders  be- 
come increasingly  impatient 
for  action  to  improve  its 
performance. 

Fluid  managers  will  tell 
Lord  Alexander  and  other 
senior  NatWest  figures  at 
meetings  over  the  next  few 
weeks  that  he  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  a significant 
section  of  the  investment 
community. 

They  believe  only  a change 
at  the  top  of  the  bank  will  cre- 
ate the  conditions  for  a sus- 
tained improvement.  Both 
Lord  Alexander  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive Derek  Wanless  are  in 
the  firing  line  but  the  chair- 
man is  the  main  targeL 
“Both  need  to  change  but 
the  priority  is  to  change  the 
chairman.  That  would  be  a 
very  credi- 
ble demon- 
stration that 
the  com- 
pany is  com- 
mitteed  to 
change.” 
said  ' one 
investor 
yesterday. 

Investors’ 
impatience 
has  grown 
throughout 
this  year  as 
the  bank 
has  hit  a 
series  of 
problems,  . 

notably  losses  on  derivatives 
trading  at  Its  troubled  invest- 
ment banking  subsidiary. 
These  have  come  on  top  of 
poor  results  for  a couple  of 
years  and  a series  of  corpo- 
rate moves  which  have  tailed 
to  pay  off. 

The  shareholder  pressure 
on  NatWest  will  not  nave 


Lord  Alexander  . . . faces 
vote  of  no  confidence 


been  eased  by  reports  that 
relations  between  Lord  Alex- 
ander and  Mr  Wanless  have 
deteriorated  following  the 
merger  discussions. 

Senior  sources  within 
NatWest  maintain  that  the 
relationship  between  the  two 
is  "proper  and  professional". 
But  it  is  also  acknowledged 
that  the  partnership  is  not  as 
warm  as  might  be  hoped  for 
in  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
financial  institutions. 

Uncertainty  over  the  bank’s 
future  has  been  increased  by 
news  of  merger  discussions 
with  Abbey  National  and 
more  speculation  about  an  ap- 
proach from  Barclays. 

Shareholders  are  now  fo- 
cusing on  the  dismal  perfor- 
mance of  the  bank's  shares.  A 
Fund  manager  said  yesterday: 
“The  poor  performance  has 
been  masked  by  the  rise  in 
the  banking  sector.  But  it  has 
been  dreadful  compared  to 
other  banks.” 

One  Scottish  Institutional 
spokesman  said:  “The  penny 
seems  to  be 
dropping  that 
relative  to  the 
competition  it 
has  stood  still 
or  gone  back- 
wards. A lot  of 
people  are 
pretty 
scunnered." 

Large  share- 
holders are 
planning  to 
use  a routine 
series  of  meet- 
ings with 
NatWest  over 
the  next  few 
weeks  to  press 
for  a change  of  Chairman. 
"Meetings  over  the  next  few 
weeks  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ensuring  that  the 
message  gets  through  loud 
and  clear,”  said  one  Insur- 
ance company  manager.  He 
insisted  that  shareholders 
would  spell  out  the  message 
to  Lord  Alexander  in  person. 


Computing  better  odds  for  disabled 


Nicholas  Bannister,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 


COMPUTERS.. once  seen 
as  a destroyer  of  jobs, 
are  to  play  a key  role  in 
an  initiative  to  get  more  dis- 
abled people  off  welfare  and 
into  work. 

The  two  leading  organisa- 
tions offering  advice  on  com- 
puters to  disabled  people  have 
teamed  up  to  launch  Ability- 
Net,  a network  of  centres 
throughout  the  country  that 
will  provide  a personal  ser- 
vice to  disabled  people  to  help 
them  get  and  keep  jobs. 

The  17-year-old  Foundation 
for  Communication  for  the 
Disabled,  set  up  and  ini  tally 


funded  by  City  financier  Sir 
Mark  Weinberg,  is  merging 
with  The  Computability  Cen- 
tre. a charity  spun  off  from 
IBM  (UK)  five  years  ago. 

The  Government  estimates 
that  only  31  per  cent  of  the 
2.4  million  disabled  people  of 
working  age  have  full-time 
jobs.  It  has  committed  Itself  to 
spending  £195  million  on 
helping  disabled  people  back 
to  work,  and  the  AbilityNet 
team  believes  that  it  could 
double  its  activities  within 
three  years  if  the  Government 
gave  it  about  £500,000  a year. 

The  two  founding  organisa- 
tions handle  about  10,000  in- 
quiries a year  and  believe 
that  the  start-up  costs  of  a 
new  centre  are  about  £35,000. 


David  Livermore,  the  for- 
mer IBM  executive  who 
headed  the  Warwick-based 
Computability  Centre,  said  it 
would  be  money  well  invested 
since  ElOO-worth  of  advice 
could  lead  to  a disabled  per- 
son no  longer  being  supported 
by  the  Social  Services. 

However,  disabled  people 
will  still  have  to  get  govern- 
ment or  private  sources  to 
buy  the  equipment  which 
AbilityNet  recommends. 

The  new  organisation 
hopes  that  the  centres  will  be 
run  by  individuals  or  compa- 
nies using  the  AbilityNet 
name  and  expertise  in  return 
for  meeting  the  organisation's 
standards  and  procedures. 

Frequently,  disability  Is  not 


Itself  the  main  barrier  to  get- 
ting people  into  work.  A 
spokesman  said:  "For  exam- 
ple, if  someone  has  lost  the 
use  of  their  hands  through  ar- 
thritis, they  wrongly  assume 
that  they  cannot  use  comput- 
ers. Disabled  people  some- 
times do  not  believe  that  they 
are  clever  enough  to  use 
computers.” 

AbilityNet  will  not  be  con- 
fined just  to  getting  people 
Into  the  jobs  market  It  will 
advise  disabled  people  of  all 
ages,  even  If  using  computers 
just  helps  to  improve  their 
quality  of  life.  The  market  is 
huge.  Some  6.5  million  people 
— more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  UK  population  — are  dis- 
abled in  one  way  or  another. 


Candle’s  light 
aids  PolyGram 


Lisa  Buckingham 


POLYGRAM,  the  world’s 
biggest  music  company, 
reported  ' a 20  per  cent 
rise  in  third-quarter  profits 
yesterday,  thanks  to  strong 
record  sales  by  pop  veteran 
Elton  John  and  a better-than- 
expected  box  office  perfor- 
mance from  Rowan  Atkin- 
son’s Bean,  The  Ultimate 
Disaster  Movie. 

Publicity  following  the 
release  of  a reworked  Candle 
in  the  Wind,  in  memory  of 
Princess  Diana,  helped  Poly- 
Gram  achieve  shipment  of 
2 million  copies  of  Elton 
John's  new  album.  Big  Pic- 
ture, towards  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

Evolution,  from  Boyz  II 
Mien,  also  sold  nearly  2 mil- 
lion copies,  even  though  it 
began  distribution  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  period. 

Losses  at  the  corporation's 
film  unit  continued  — despite 
the  $50  million  grossed  by 
Michael  Douglas’s  latest 
release.  The  Game,  and 


$100  million  from  Mr  Bean. 
But  PolyGram  said  overall 
profits  rose  by  21.4  per  cent  to 
$422  million  (£26.4  million). 

The  company  has  said  in 
the  past  that  Its  film  and  re- 
cord release  schedules  are  bi- 
assed towards  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

The  film  unit’s  hopes  are 
now  pinned  on  A Life  Less  Or- 
dinary, which  recently  went 
on  UK  release.  In  addition, 
the  company  will  be  putting 
out  albums  by  the  teenage 
trio,  Hanson,  and  Bryan  Ad- 
ams. But  a spokeswoman  said 
local-language  repertoire  was 
also  selling  well,  particularly 
in  Japan. 

One  stockbroking  analyst 
said  there  had  been  a gradual 
improvement  in  film  as  well 
as  music.  But  others  were 
more  sceptical,  with  one 
Dutch  analyst  saying  be  was 
stfll  waiting  for  PolyGram  to 
sort  out  its  music  business. 

PolyGram’s  music  sales,  ex- 
cluding charity  recordings  for 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  Me- 
morial Fund,  were  17  per  cent 
ahead  and  film  revenues  were 
70  per  cent  higher. 


Goldman  widens 
its  $1  m circle 


Lisa  Buckingham 


GOLDMAN  Sachs,  the 
investment  banking 
group,  said  yesterday 
it  was  giving  another  126  of 
its  employees  a chance  to 
climb  the  ladder  towards 
mega-riches. 

The  bank,  which  has 
topped  the  league  of  take- 
over advisers  this  year, 
said  It  was  promoting  the 
staff  to  the  rank  of  manag- 
ing director  in  a move 
which  is  expected  to  mean 
they  will  receive  bonuses 
worth  more  than  $1  million 
(£625,000)  each. 

This  new  layer  of  man- 
agement was  introduced 
last  year  in  an  effort  to 
retain  some  of  the  bank's 
leading  players  without 
having  to  give  them  mem- 
bership of  its  Innermost 
circle  — partnership.  - 
Goldman  Sachs  partners, 
who  have  to  Invest  their 
own  money  in  the  bank's 
operations,  share  in  the 
growth  in  the  value  of  the 
business.  But  this  makes 


most  of  them  super-rich: 
last  year,  11  London-based 
employees  saw  their  wealth 
triple  to  about  $7  million. 

Although  managing  di- 
rectors are  not  in  this  cate- 
gory, most  of  the  new  ap- 
pointees can  look  forward 
to  substantial  payments 
after  a year  of  strong  per- 
formance for  the  bank. 

Last  year  about  90  man- 
aging directors  were  ap- 
pointed. It  is  estimated  that 
these  executives  received 
bonuses  averaging  $1  mil- 
lion for  last  year. 

Partners  In  the  group, 
which  was  founded  in  1869, 
are  appointed  only  every 
two  years.  A spokesman 
said  the  idea  of  the  manag- 
ing director  rank  was  in- 
tended to  broaden  the  lead- 
ership structure  and 
underpin  Goldman’s  goal 
“of  being  the  world’s  pre- 
eminent investment  bank". 

Goldman  ousted 

Schroders  as  the  leading 
takeover  adviser  in  the 
year  to  September,  having 
been  involved  in  deals 
totalling  almost  £7  billion. 


Notebook 


Hong  Kong  kink 
in  the  dollar  link? 


Alex  Brummer 


WHILE  the  ruler  of 
Hong  Kong,  Chee  Hwa 
Thing,  is  being  feted  in 
London,  the  territory  is  fac- 
ing its  most  shrious  crisis  of 
confidence  since  sovereignty 
was  passed  from  Britain  to 
the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  July.  The  latest 
6.17  per  cent  slide  in  the  Hang 
Seng  index  means  that  the 
Hong  Kong  equity  market  has 
collapsed  30  per  cent  from  its 
peak  just  two  montbs  ago. 
The  weakness  of  the  Hang 
Seng  ls.now  starting  to  cause 
ripples  in  London  with  the 
shares  of  the  UK's  biggest 
hank,  HSBC  — still  the  larg- 
est player  in  the  region 
through  the  HongkongBank 
— feeling  the  downdraught 
The  factors  behind  the  dis- 
comfiture in  Hong  Kong  can 
be  relatively  easily  discerned. 
A series  of  competitive  deval- 
uations in  South-East  Asia, 
brought  on  by  unsound  finan- 
cial policies  and  deteriorating 
current  account  balances,  has 
left  Hong  Kong  looking  vul- 
nerable. Not  because  there  is 
any  underlying  worry  about 
its  monetary  or  foreign 
reserves  position  — Hong 
Kong,  as  Mr  Tung  pointed  out 
in  London  in  the  last  48 
hours,  has  some  $86  billion 
sitting  in  the  bank  uncommit- 
ted. 

What  is  of  more  concern  to 
the  Hong  Kong  commercial 
community,  including  trad- 
ing companies  like  Jardine 
Matheson,  is  that  the  special 
administrative. region  is  now 
at  a serious  cost  disadvantage 
to  other  countries  in  the 
region.  Any  professional  firm 
or  corporation  seeking  to 
make  its  number  in  the  Far 
East  Is  now  much  more  likely 
to  head  to  Singapore  than 
Hong  Ktmg.  Indeed,  the  terri- 
tory is  increasingly  seen  by 
players  In  the  region  as  the 
best  place  to  do  business  with 
China,  but  not  necessarily  the 
most  promising  financial  cen- 
tre for  the  whole  region. 

A potential  solution  to  the 
current  difficulties  would  be 
for  Hong  Kong  to  consider 
breaking  or  adjusting  its  cur- 
rent currency  link  with  the 
US  dollar,  which  has  been  at 
the  centre  of  the  special  ad- 
ministrative region's  anti-in- 
flation strategy.  .Anyone  lis- 
tening to  CH  Tung  on  his 
visit  here  when  he  pledged 
there  would  be  no  shift  from 
the  dollar  link,  will  presum- 
ably take  his  words  at  face 
value  Bat  this  is  usually 
what  governments  say  before 
devaluing.  Mr  Tung  finds 
himself  trapped  in  a vice:  in 
the  mainland  to  the  north,  the 
authorities  are  thought  to  be 
seeking  a devaluation  of  the 
yuan  against  the  dollar  and  in 
any  case  want  to  lower  inter- 
est rates.  In  contrast.  Hong 
Kong  is  having  to  raise  rates 
to  keep  up  with  the  dollar,  a 
move  which  has  contributed 
to  the  destabilisation  of 
equity  markets. 

In  a real  democracy  some  of 
these  issues  might  be  publicly 


debated  in  parliament 
(LegCo,  in  Hong  Kong's  rase) 
and  a consensus  reached.  ;In-_ 
Hong  Kong’s  case.  LegCo  coo- 
sists  of  Beijing’s  placemen*  of 
whom  Mr  Tung,  for  afljiis 
fine  qualities,  is  one.  What- 
ever he  does  wffl  be  per^^ 

as  arrtng  on  the  will  of  the 
master  in  Beijing:  which  is 
what  one  country-two  sys- 
tems was  intended  (If  prop- 
erly  implemented)  to  prevent 


Green  taxes 

THE  Chancellor,  Gordon1. 
Brown,  has  a busy 
autumn  ahead.  The  first 
priority  will  clearly  be  his 
statement  to  the  Commons  on 
EMU.  which  will  point'  to  the 
economic  difficulties  of  any 
early  commitment  In  addi- 
tion. there  is  the  passage  of 
the  Bank  of  England  Act 
which  will  implement  the 
most  striking  reform  of  his 
period  as  Chancellor. 

But  the  centrepiece  of  the 
agenda  is  the  green/consulta- 
tjve  budget  planned  for  No-, 
vember.  It  fs  green,  not  be-' 
cause  it  will  consist  of  new 
environmental  taxes  (al- 
though they  may  be  dis- 
cussed) but  because  the  tax 
documents  published  are  in- 
tended as  a starting  gun  for  a 
national  debate  on  the  propos- 
als. The  idea,  which  is  en- 
tirely sensible,  is  that  tax 
changes  are  better  planned 
after  a public  airing  than  if 
they  suddenly  appear,  as  his-' 
torically  has  been  the  case. 

As  currently  planned,  there 
are  three  proposed  elements: 
an  updated  economic  forecast 
including  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement;  a 
document  which  incorporates 
the  main  recommendations  of 
Martin  Taylor's  tax/welfare 
study  which  is  looking  at 
whether  taxation  systems 
need  adjustment  to  encourage 
people  back  into  the  work 
force,  and  detailed  Ideas  for 
the  planned  overhaul  of  the 
taxation  of  savings. 

The  main  element  of  this 
idea  is  the  proposed  replace- 
ment of  tax-efficient  vehicles, 
including  the  Personal  Equity 
Plan  and  Tessas,  with  a more 
universal  individual  savings 
account  The  cost  to  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  tax  breaks  for 
savings  is  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  unacceptably 
high,  especially  because 
much  of  the  benefit  is  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  upper- 
band  taxpayers.  But  it  is  also 
difficult  to  remove  retrospec- 
tively tax  benefits  from 
schemes  already  entered  into. 

When  the  Tories  removed 
the  tax  breaks  from  life  assur- 
ance in  the  1983  Budget  the 
relief  on  existing  policies  was 
honoured.  Similarly,  it  may 
be  that  existing  PEPs  and  Tes- 
sas will  be  fully  transferable 
into  the  new  savings  plan. 
For  people  who  have  set  up 
PEP  mortgage  repayments 
schemes  and  pensions,  this 
will  be  criticaL 
But  consultancy  documents 
can  also  cause  difficulties.  If 
proposals  of  this  kind  emerge 
then  the  Government  could 
well  create  a huge  market  in 
existing  PEPs  and  Tessas  be- 
tween now  and  March,  when 
the  real  budget  is  introduced. 

It  could  make  the  scramble  by 
carpetbaggers  to  open  up 
building  society  accounts 
ahead  of  conversions  look 
like  a vicarage  tea  party. 


Car  makers  pick  up  speed 

thanks  to  exchange  rates 


Mark  Milner 


EUROPE’S  car  makers  are 
showing  signs  of  recovery 
on  the  back  of  sales  growth 
fuelled  by  new  models  and 
more  competitive  exchange 
rates. 

Three  leading  manufactur- 
ers— VW,  BMW  and  Volvo  — 
all  reported  higher  third- 
quarter  figures  yesterday. 

At  BMW  the  drive  forward 
was  spearheaded  by  the  5- 
series  car.  which  is  in  its  first 
year  of  production,  with  over- 
all sales  of  BMW's  up  by  16,8 
per  cent  to  £15  billion,  though 
actual  deliveries  were  up  a 
more  modest  6 per  cent 
Sales  of  its  OK  subsidiary 

Rover,  were  also  ahead un 

from  387,900  to  390,600  — in 
the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  with  more  than  half  of 
its  sales  being  exports. 

The  strength  of  the  pound 
has  not  yet  had  a significant 


impact  as  Rover  has  hedg 
against  currency  movefile 
by  selling  forward  much  of : 
earnings.  But  the  contrac 
and  the  protection  they 
ford,  win  run  out  next  sprin 

While  the  pound  is  a wor 
for  Rover,  the  other  car  nn 
ers  have  benefitted  from  t 
relative  strength  of  the  doH 
against  the  main  continent 
European  currencies. 

Volkswagen  said  tmit  sal 
in  the  third  quarter  rose 
1,058,000  cars  from  996,000 
year  earlier.  Sales  so  far  tl 
year  have  been  boosted  by 
16.4  per  cent  rise  in  Asia  aj 
a 10  per  cent  rise  in  Nor 
America. 

«,ALY°lT9-  sales  rose 
21.86  billion  krom 

(£1.72  billion)  in  the  thli 
Smarter  this  year  fro 
0 buLion  kronor  in  the  sar 
period  a year  ago.  That  help 
stem  adrop  in  net  income 
the  period,  which  fell  65  p 
cent  to  2.791  billion  kronor. 
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Racing 


BBC  team  onhold 
after  Wilson  exit 


Cbrf*  Hawking 

THE  BBC’s  new-lool 
racing  coverage  an 

^ twroaoil  yes 
terday  with  the  re&ig 
naaon  tf  a second  anchoi 
““and  the  marked-  reluc 
J®ace  of  the  hot  favourite 
^are  Balding,  to  accept  thJ 

She  would  do  the  job. 

JiUian  Wilson’s  decision  tc 
8°  *5®r  32  years  as  frontman 
of  the  BBC’s  racing  team 
ccraes  as  no  great  surprise  w 
view  of  the  changing  face  and 
pace  of  television  sport' 
Presentation. 

But  added  to  the  impendine 
departure  of  Sir  Peter  O’Sulle 
van,  who  retires  on  Hennessv 
day  next  month,  Wilson’s  de- 
cision has  leftthe  BBC’s  team 
minus  an  obvious  leader. 

Balding,  who  has  worked 
alongside  Wilson  for  the  last 
twoJyf?rs’  “ &vourite  to  suc- 
ceed him,  having  served  an 

SSrli8?6  apprenticeship  on 
BBC  Radio  5 Live.  But  yester- 
day she  was  playing  down 
reports  that  she  Is  set  to  take 
over. 

‘‘I  would  be  daft  if  I said  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  it  But  I 
don't  think  anyone  could  suc- 


ceed Julian  in  his  all-encom- 
Passlng  role,”  said  Balding, 
who  will  be  in  the  spotlight  at 
Wincanton  today  when  she 
takes  part  in  a lWhrlong  ce- 
lebrity race  for  charity. 

“I  will  never  know  as  much 
as  Julian  who  has  a mind  nir? 
an  encyclopedia.  I will  never 
have  that  push-button  knowl- 
edge. 1 don’t  know  what  the 
BBC  are  planning  to  do.” 

The  man  who  does  is  Mal- 
colm Kemp,  the  executive 
producer  of  the  BBC’s  racing 
programme.  A New  Zea- 
lander, he  was  brought  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
revamp  the  format  and  was 
instrumental  in  pushing 
Balding  as  a joint-presenter. 

Unfortunately  Kemp  is  on 
holiday  at  the  moment  and 
unavailable  for  comment 
about  the  likely  direction  in 
which  the  programme  will  go, 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  over- 
seeing role  of  Wilson  will  be 
scrapped. 

Instead  of  an  anchor  man  a 
link  person  will  be  preferred, 
bringing  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  more 
frequently. 

Kemp  Is  known  to  regard 
Wilson,  who  is  a noted  oppo- 
nent of  Sunday  racing,  as 


Mr  Mulligan  to  make  his  mark 


Ron  Cox 


MR  MULLIGAN,  the 
Gold  Cnp  winner,  is  in 
danger  of  being  upstaged  in 
the  Desert  Orchid  Chase  at 
Wincanton  today  when  the 
great  horse  after  whom  the 
race  is  named  will  tp»m  up 
with  Lester  Piggott  in  a 
charity  ride. 

But  provided  he  avoids 
serious  jumping,  errors,  Mr 
Mulligan  (4.00)  should  have 
the  measure  of  his  four 
rivals,  of  whom  only  Gales 
Cavalier  is  running  off  his 


proper  mark.  This  trip  of 
2m  5f  is  short  of  Mr  Mulli- 
gan’s best,  but  he  is  sure  to 
get  a forceful  ride  from 
Tony  McCoy. 

Beany  The  Dip  has  been 
retired  to  stud.  The  Derby 
winner  will  stand  at  Clai- 
borne Farm,  Kentucky. 

Ladbrokes  have  opened  a 
book  on  Saturday’s  Racing 
Post  Trophy  at  Doncaster. 
They  make  Kilimanjaro 
and  Saratoga  Springs  4-1 
joint  favourites.  Mudeer 
and  Mutamam  are  9-2,  with  j 
Duck  Row,  Little  Indian 
and  Craigsteel  all  on  7-1.  , 


something  of  an  anachro- 
nism, short  on  presentational 
skills. 

Wilson,  57,  will  go  at  the 
end  of  December  ami  has  de- 
scribed his  decision  as  “a 
great  relief.”  He  Intends  to 
concentrate  more  on  the  writ- 
ten word  as  a journalist  and 
author  while  expanding  his 
interests  in  the  bloodstock 
world. 

Wilson  has  been  disillu- 
sioned over  the  years  with  the 
BBC’s  reduced  racing  cover- 
age — 92  days  per  year  down 
to  72  days  in  the  last  decade  — 
and  the  loss  of  all  the 
Classics. 

In  truth  the  old-Harrovian 
Wilson  was  never  a natural  In 
front  of  the  camera,  underly- 
ing tension  always  being  evi- 
dent la  the  fixed  stare  and 
more  recently  in  the 
stumbling  delivery. 

Wilson's  great  strength  was 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
game  which  lent  suitable  gra- 
vitas  to  the  BBC's  authorita- 
tive style,  but  that  serious  ap- 
proach fans  been  gradually 
undermined  by  the  jokier, 
“racing's  fun  let's  entertain" 
manner  of  the  rival  Channel  4 
team. 

Few  want  the  BBC  to  go 
down  the  same  path,  but  their 
rather  staid  production  was 
in  need  of  freshening  and  j 
steps  have  been  taken  to 
lighten  the  tone  while  main-  I 
taming  the  expertise  with  the 
introduction  of  WOlie  Carson 
and  Peter  Scudamore  in 
recent  years.  b 

It  is  a moot  point  whether 
this  has  been  a success  but 
the  so-called  “expert”  view  of 
the  ex-player,  the  personality, 
the  cult-figure  Is  now  the  way 
of  the  modern  media  world. 

In  the  thoroughly  profes- 
sional Jim  McGrath,  their 
new  commentator,  they  un- 
doubtedly have  a winner. 

Balding  confesses  she  may 
be  less  of  an  expert  but  her 
trump  card  Is  her  appeal  to  a 
younger,  wider  audience. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Silk  Cut  rolling  in 
fourth  at  Cape  Town 

LAWRIE  SMITH  and  his  British  crew  on  Silk  Cut  are  expected 
to  finish  thefirstlegof  the  Whitbread  Round  The  World  Race  in 
fourth  place  some  time  early  this  morning,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 

At  noon  yesterday  they  were  150  miles  from  Cape  Town  and 
averaging  9V&  knots.  Grant  Dalton's  Merit  Cup  was  the  second 
boat  to  finish,  crossing  the  line  In  darkness  some  20  hours 

behind  Paul  Cayard's  E F Language  and  narrowly  ahead  of 
Knut  Frostad's  Innovation  Kvaerner. 

Theirs  has  been  one  of  the  great  duels  of  this  leg.  Dalton  and 
his  crew  had  a frustratingly  long  wait  to  the  finish  as  the  night 
wind  died  away  when  they  were  five  miles  out  and  they  crept 
slowly  forward  on  every  available  zephyr.  It  was  a tiring  time 
as  Innovation  Kvaerner  gradually  narrowed  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  “The  design  of  our  boat  was  not  favoured  on  this 
leg,**  said  Dalton.  “It  was  mostly  reaching  and  that  needs  the 
power  of  a wider  boat  Ours  is  among  the  narrowest  in  the 
□eet*' 


Messy  baseball  helps  Marlins 

WORLD  Series  nerves  jangled  freely  In  Cleveland  yesterday 
when  the  Indians  threw  away  a 7-2  lead  and  lost  14-11  to  the 
Florida  Martins,  writes  Jack  Massarik.  Played  in  bitter  cold  after 
two  games  in  balmy  Florida,  the  game  was  strewn  with  errors. 
Cleveland's  Charles  Nagy  allowed  three  consecutive  walks  in  an 
inning,  Florida's  A1  Leiter  four,  and  in  an  amazing  ninth  inning 
the  Marlins  leapt  from  7-7  to  14-7.  The  total  of  25  runs  has  been 
exceeded  only  once  in  a World  Series  game,  when  Toronto  Blue 
Jays  beat  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  15-14  In  1993.  That  game  lasted 
4hr  14mm,  a nine-inning  record,  but  this  one  came  close  at  4:12. 
aatju*  jPbur,  with  Florida  leading  the  best-of-seven  series  2-1,  is  In 
Cleveland  tonight. 


Ice-man  Ware  seeks  redress 

SHEFFIELD  Steelers  and  the  Ice  Hockey  Players’  Association  are 
demanding  an  official  investigation  Into  last  Saturday’s  injury  to 
Mike  Ware  during  the  Steelers'  Superleague  game  at  Cardiff, 
writes  Vhc Batchelder.  Ware  sustained  a facial  injury  requiring  60 
stitches  when  befell  against  an  advertising  board  attached  to  the 
in«ririp  of  the  rink  perimeter  boards.  Remarkably  he  was  back  in 
action  again  on  Tuesday  at  Nottingham,  where  Jeff  Sebastian’s 
extra-time  goal  earned  the  home  side  a 3-2  victory.  Manchester 
Storm  lead  the  league  after  a 6-3  home  win  over  Newcastle. 

'Tm  sure  it  won't  come  to  a court  case  because  the  Cardiff  club 
must  have  public  liability  insurance  cover.”  said  the  IHPA  secre- 
tary Joanne  Collins.  “But  we  have  notified  the  local  Health  and 
Safety  Executive  of  our  concern,  requesting  they  monitor  the  case 
to  ensure  the  rink  operators  carry  out  immediate  remedial  work 
to  ensure  none  of  our  other  members  lace  the  same  risk.’’ 


Nicol  to  face  Jansher  again 

PETER  NICOL,  Scotland’s  world  No.  2,  beat  the  Irish  No.  1 Derek 
Ryan  in  four  games  yesterday  to  earn  another  showdown  with 
Pakistan's  world  champion  Jansher  Khan  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Kuwait  Open,  writes  Richard  Jago.  Nicol  beat  Jansher  at  Giza 
in  June  but  lost  to  him  In  this  month's  Egyptian  Open  in 
Alexandria  Jansher  won  a 2%-hour  duel  with  Egypt's  Ahmed 
Barada.  The  other  semi-finalists  are  Australia's  world  No.  2 
Rodney  Eyies  and  the  Canadian  Jonathan  Power,  who  empha- 
sised his  threat  at  next  month’s  World  Open  by  overwhelming  the 
England  No.  1 Simon  Parke  15-5, 15-4, 15-5. 
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Sane  led  ■ hWaj.  MUM  leal  2f  M.  hdd  instt  find  tntafc  ran  on  nt  bn  i*  or  Opn  BUT  few 
8 BrtdMn.  Wj  tag  Brin. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jodqa 


19 


Lewisr 


TOM* 

■Mali 

DaneOTME 

MEddar 

SSaakn 

EMM 

JIMS 


53  23)  24.1  +29J0 

25  05  26J  +17.90 

22  122  18  -059 

00  09  29  -8.17 

IB  124  1U  -115 

IB  107  ia8  +1626 

IB  136  132  -5686 


Totorn 


la  ROB 


MSI 


30  216  16.7 

25  189  132 

22  99  222 

21  153  137 

18  120  157 

17  124  137 

IB  52  X6  *2901 


-4002 

■MSI 

+2570 

+555 

■21.41 

-20-5C 


Wincanton  (N.H.)  seven-race  programme 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


2.05 

BaNattor(nb) 

220 

Provface  ' 

3.00 

Hanuonlc 

130 

Opflotisra  Reigm 

4.00 

MrMnfflgan 

430 

Knead 

5.00 

IntSan  Jockey 

Bdttr 

Royal  Action 
Wuejr  Wonder 
IMWW 
Mrltaflnen 
Utiluai  Agreeroenl 
InrEan  Jockey 

RWS-hancted  orcua  ol  1 ra3f  wWi  200ycfe  rurr-in.  Lewi,  galloping  coi*t». 

Going:  Good,  Good  to  Finn  in  places.  * Denotes  b Inkers. 

long  distance  traoetiera:  High  to  Hie  3ry  (3.30).  J Jentana.  Herts,  i46mies. 

Sown  day  vrenere:  2JB  Lonlcera. 

Binlmred  test  Bwk  None.  Vfaored:  None. 

Bgues  In  brack*  after  torse's  name  denote  days  since  lea  outtog.  FJbt 

2 Q5S0UTH'WEST  RACING  01^  NOVICE  WIRDLE  (WV I) 


2m  £1 ,730  (1 0 declared) 

1256-1  Unkn  m H Mna  7-11-0 

00(WUBtoJoa(M2|JSn«i  8-10-12 

040-3  Sea  taapate  (21)  Mbs  S WSennai  5-10-12 

» BaBaSnr  pd|  Um  J Haw  4-10-11 H 

0 Gaamr B spccunq  j Nnfls 4-10-11 AMftCai 

0 Fertack  CmOa  (17)  P Rfcsere  4-10-11 .-. B 

■ ffSI)  Un 


P) 


nofrpo  wS 
o 


SnR 


K 6*0*4-10-11 0 

M HOW  4-10-11 1 

N Ihawi  7-10-7 — S Bonn#  * 

(57)  T McOnon  4-10-6 NARhgutti 


6-4BBfcaa.2-Unnicaa.5-i  Uwn  SM1 13-1  Gnaw  B SpeckS.  tafcrsndhs.  25-1  SaaftnpoltyL 
lattflubbtaKTi 


2«30^HiTH"WEST  McmG  CUJB  mvKE  Hum£  v™2* 


F2m  £1,730  (10  declared) 

PffP-5  RUyAhonUl  P4)  D way  6-10-12 

4 Mart*  MOMS  (71  R Hidges  6-10-12, 

131-13  SfeaHi  BmH  (DO  ID)  (W)  P R Wetter  9-10-12 


Oawvrawt  4-10-11 


3503-  Pnntaca 
32-  RmS 

0004  fWaadBM(l4J  *V  S-10-7 

4 Efltada  (IS)  R Attr  5-10-7  _ 

P HMwa  (7)  U Ptmin  4-10-0 

0 WWovad  MtM]!  (F2S1  R Atatinl  +-10-6 


BatBoK  9-4  HwSRcimi.  9-2  Maaer  Htt  11-2  ScuoBh  Banty.  Pflnca  tttty.  7-1  Pwence.  B-l  tttteaal 
IMdO).  16-1  Una.  20-1  Fottcbae 


'3m  IMTOjds  £3,474  (6  dectered) 

■rein  CMSaaari  fcoa  (M  B P Mctnb  t-ii-13 

BW-U  BndnBMn  n JHSK7-11-0  

425-16  Faraat Hett (17)  (BnPHotts 6-11-0 

2B13-  MtneaaSr  pie;  (D)  R Akwr  7-11-0 . 


. T J 
. P 


323P-4  BagGna  Boy  (138|  C BmMI  9-11-0 

■ 21000-  Wripy  Mo*  (3S4)  (D)N  TafcWHMffi  7-71-0 

BaHns  13-6  WdeyWnfc.  7-4  6attaan  Jan  3-1  Uanainic.  13-1  Rqpkne  Boy.  30-1 


..Altantoa 

R Fermi 

..C 


g gQ  OBpffim  n»  mowice  bimle 


* 2m  6t  £2,080  (14  declared) 


1 2U4-14 

2 BMVI  SI 

3 


M (21)  C Mann  5-11-5 

Laima  M)  (Cm  N Haate5-n-5 
G Baking  5-10-12 


■ ^ 


Ludlow  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


Rotate  Fte 

JtnlFrezJ 

Shenread 


Pndrie  RGnstiel 
■ncesnQ 

Percy  BraDhwahe 


HRsMrick 


HSnricfc 

Hiib  Hi  na  ai  rinBn  |.g 

Kassoieia  aonyn 


2JD 
150 
320 
350 
4 JO 
4^0 

520  Diamond  Had 

Sharp,  right-handed  oval  track  of  l*n  wth  25p|dsrui-h. 

BotagiDobd  to  Finn.  ^ Denotes  bIMnrsL  . 

- - Bees:  (Sflstes  (3501,  M Ctapnxm,  Ltes.  J45mtes. 

None. 

None.  Kswerfc  Nona. 

BguBS  ki  bracktas  alter  horsed  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  FflaL 


2^20HALFDRD  JUVefflE  NOVICE  HURDLE  3Y0 


"2m  £2,360  (6  declared) 


Batting!  9-4  Pc*sb  Tine.  5-2  Prate 
JwnBV- 


P) 


10-12 


_ JOSWy 
fcftjte 


7-1  Kegton  Enperar,  10-1  VW  And  Gao,  12-1 


2.50 


COURT  OF  HILL  AMATEUR  RIDERS’  HAMHCAP  CHASE 

2m4f  £2,864  (9  declared) 

^5  BaiSMMeW!ff= =! 


wmm. 


12-1V3 

8- 11-3  

9- 11-1  ^ — 

8-10-10. 


k 


llHitoO 
,16-lfljeaRm- 


Afcgh'&fc.  7-1  Mb  Empmr,  Jm  Frae,  8-1  Mes 


3.20 


1-2122 
U22-38 
1P7P3- 
500-4? 
griflag  2-1  Mars  Toy.  5-2 


STORES  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
anQ^tddectaBd) 

(m  UPtae  6-12-0 - — — Ctoosto* 

m WSfc  5-11-4  ... J UWI  (7) 

8-11-2  — 

4-10-6 


3-1  SKmad  taf.  7-2  her  What 


a c^castie  saiiNG  hawmcap  chase 

ObO V2R1  £2,626  (9  declared) 


13534/  L _ 

634824  RmiBff)fCD)IE( 


R Hodges  9-11-13, 
KH1-9  — 


. wWertofagton 


654423  Rartbani  OpthaiatJ 
40CP-0  QwiOtThittlar  | 
53PIWP  Ww  Tan  (12)1 
5P-PC  RmSc  Gael  (3D 
45053/  from  Gam 
■ PQ6-56  Metoanna  tbttfc 


1 9-11-6 
» S 0*1 9-11-1  _ 
17-11-0  _ 
I Battel  8-10-13 
I JOB 


PI 


34ff24  Utt  DawhSan  (14  P Bowen  7-10-0 


--jas 

11-10-9 - * R Wtttoy  Pt 

H Mam  6-10-0  S Cm 


R Joanna* 


_ 3-1  Nontem  OpSnU.  7-2  Rupnte.  5-1  Warn  Ton,  b-t  Sribg  am.  fvsK  Gert.  10-1  Doj*  a 

Tkuttf,  12-1  Orta  Donum 


^gQHAZLffl  DOORS  WOVCE  HAHOICAP  HURDLE 


2m  5f  110yds  £2,360  (10  declared) 

106  1a*0t  Step  (301 M Pte  5-U-10 


5-213  RtotontOnOwst 

Wff  .. 

66BWJ  DtnTTffl  Tn 
5500 
0-1331 
0 «ffi 
81451 
F0W2 

U05QP-  OntUDM 


2 .*» 


UssStWon  7-11-5 H WKBon  * 

B 4-11-4 J R Kmntfi 

7-11-2 R Tbnntea  (3) 

6-11-1 G 


,P  *0  5-10-11 

PBnwn  4-10-7 


(CD)  J Bradey  11 

q 6-10-0 

(187)  M Edfcy  5-10-0  . 


BetifcF  9-2  HfaaU,  5-1  Sbq.Nul  11-2  FbpnIL  6-1  Bkfcnt  CkAusL  KhaHdwaa.  Mr  Btu.  6-1 
laigti  Seep.  Swa  Ciseaui 


2m  4f  £2,827  (6  declared) 


J O Ses  7-11-5 

E BraSjialH  6-10-12  

cewi  7-1D-12 

RSrerai  10-10-12 


6-10-12 

6-10-12 1 

7-1  GfenBE.  20-1  OrOEknmHL  25-1  I 


CUM  IMTBffleHATE  NATIONAL  HURT  FIAT  RACE 

2m  £1,214  (4  declared) 

1 si-  BkUMdlbB(197)0q  K Bute  4-11-10 ^8 

2 tetaaa  Btondcr  A Cml  5-11-4  NUnN 

3 0-  TlcKBiyUdgBndl(MQHChwg  4-11-3 ■ 

4 Cbm  (to  M3BsnKBrt4)HB  5-10-13 H 

Batb9  2-7  Hmw  ml  7-1  He  Imv  LwJbhb  8-1  Cm  0b  Itama.  12-1  /tSurai  Bunds. 


Trainer  watch 


lta8ttlin(0||tiieirfiraltiMifBrBnflwW“totBilBy — BHBbm440SIttiadand,LCiiiianiBSDwL 
La8<w:  220  i4igaxaErBr«w.U  Camacho  toWCfer.Jifl  BwanSais,  LGrassicfcfflJ  AT  dBGSes. 
■taBaatOB  2.05  Oraeni  Sail,  A JBrwto  M Wmai  2.30  Rflfc  fcten.  J BkSg  »0  Sherwod;  3 00  Rajpkna 
Bn,  Etas  SCttte  s>G  R Bam#:  MylMnr  Mnc.  K Bdiw  toC  L Portora  4 Winter  UeMy,JUmMttta»loP 
uwjsiy  430  WRiead.  Vfctx  Pmae  R Budfcr 


8UP60  Astratabe  (7)  A HdHb  5-10-12  - 6 Shartto  (J) 

331-22  iMtoBUi  (43)  6 Baking  5-10-1? - — B farina 

05/8  My  IBdry  (171)  C Pojtwn  6-10-1 : B M 

P2t6-?  Opfiefcm  fcdgm  (KB  (BF)  N Osnce  8-10-12 A P McCoy 

50-  Pnto  RMga  (2ZR  0 tiemnl  5-10-12 J A McCarthy 

Bo79  Bbvi  F Bnen  7-10-12 ■ Manta 

XXP2-  Sadbnnbai  Boy  (2DS)  IBs  S VMfems  6-10-12 8 McNcB 

05080  IfWar  Wnd*  (1251 P tAatfiy  5-10-1? P May  0 

OO  l#i h Tlw aj  (124  J Joftns  4-10-10 — .A  Magiiri 

/31PC  Kaon  Oaten  (iQJMtee  5-10-7  . Dadd  Umar  (7) 

6 Tta  Jifc  Barmaid  (17)  H 4*»r  4-10-5 P HoOey 

:7-4QD*nB8iRagns.«-Uo8kiwK.6-l  3MetoiLam».8-iPctaRU9e.9-i  SnMjrPend.  18-1  Via  DM 
tltoga)  Barge 


^QQ  DESERT  ORCHID  SOUTH  WESTERN 


PATTERN  CHASE  (LIMITED  tfCAPJ 

2m  5i  £18,660  (5  declared) 

2W1-  lfe-|hfl0H(Z24N Owe 9-1 1-10 A P McCoy 

22302-  Galaa  Cantor  (191)  (C)  to)  D 6mMa  9-10-11 — — A Ha p*> 

0P1F-3  Stand (25)10)  PR WMto  9-10-3 A Hasten 

40211-  Tarao  (216)  (DJ  M Pipe  11-10-3 T J Matey 

041442  RttUi  (17)  B Sawn  12-10-3 G State  B 

4-5  tt  lugan.  T-i  GaWCmtet.  5-1  Taao.  6-1  OemoL  200-1  Btate 


^gQMIElH  & JESSICA  CHABLEfrJONES  BaMTOP’ 


3m  11 110yds  £4,104  (6  declared) 

5042-2  Stench  RM  (IB)  to)  G Ttanw  10-11-10 Bara  1tanr(7)* 

1LC  3 Spring  ToK (34)  (ffi M l^e  H-ll-4  — . — A P McCoy 

F-1141  Hrtal  Ancanta  (ifl  P Mdaft  ib-11-3 TJMntef 

18250  State  (2»  J ling  74-T1-3 A Mgtea 

-P32B1  ItnlDsta (18)  (50) SKngn 0-10-9 D Steer  R* 

St -541  WKi««l  61)  R Rudder  B-10-7  ■ tan* 

9-4  MjuS  Apwnai.  7-2  5pnqj  To  A 4-1  tfliud.  9-2  SSundi  AhnL  8-1  Tnn  Date.  10-1  Suite 


E f\f\nOHA  BROWN  MBH0R1AL 
WaW  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  £2,430  (4  declared) 

1 1U11-  baBaa  Jockey  (MB)  (Cfl)M  1^5-12-0.  

Z 12232-  Salta  (274  R HMpw  5-11-4 T 

3 11112-  Ifes  Em  (180)  (CD)  m p »ites  5-11-4 L 

4 71236-  Beacon  HgM  POT)  (D)  B Dt  Haai  8-11-4  0 

Boffin;  w Ma  Jcctoy.  7-4  Ita  Em.  4-1  Step.  8-1  Boom  Kgtt. 


COIASE  SPECIALISTS 


Jod«ys 

ia 

Rons 

% 

lawlSl 

\ri 

Run 

% 

late  Si 

R0uhm« 

25 

110 

22.7 

■923 

■f 3* 

33 

121 

213 

+20J4 

A P McCoy 

15 

fll 

IftP 

-27  J9 

PFttcboBi 

-18S0 

JOtaoraa 

M 3 

CUg 

■33S2 

R jHodgai 

+4458 

OSacnmod 

♦632 

OBndta 

MnJnnm 

+1928 

RFtomt- 

7 

44 

159 

+4106 

RH/Ukt 

10 

88 

11.4 

*4645 

Results 


NEWCASTLE 

:loo  crnji  i,  love  Acjuxnev,  s sondere. 
(10-11  Fbv):  2,  RymtMd  (IT-2):  3,  Ante 
{8-21. 13  ran  IK,  2.  (M  Johnston)  Tow  0180; 
Cl  JD.C1.60.nm  Dual  F: C4.30. TriCX  E3JW 
CSF;ES34. 

2-3S  (71>  1,  FROND,  K Dartey  (6-1):  S, 
Aatrapl  (T3-B  Fav).  3,  Swaanwr  Date  (9-2). 
10  ran.  X,  1 (L  Ciormnl)  Tota  EB-301.  C2J70. 
£1^0.  (14L  Dual  F.  Cl  1.40.  Trk*  1M3.80 
CaSF:C16J» 

Sa04l  (M):  1 , ALWAYS  AUOHT,  J F Egan 
Ml— 1#:  9,  Mouctaa  (T4-1):  3,  JtknUyah 
111-2);  4,  Kkng  Una  |8-1).  5-1  Fav  Double 
Baunea.  20  ran  Nk.  IX  A (K  Burke)  Tottc 
C1B40;  C2.70.  £-150.  £2.50.  £2^0.  Dual  F: 
£6060.  Trio;  £112^40.  CSF  £151^3.  TricasC 
EBS&se. 

3L3S  (lity  1,  ON  THE  CHEEK.  Dale  Glb- 
aon  (12-1);  *,  SonUwn  ttwortea  (14-1); 
3,  Ballte*  Legacy  (T3-2J;  4,  Mapel  Oam 

(7-i).6-2FavTn»|BnMaro.  iGran.2,3R.lC.(A 
Hkla)  Tol*  C1SJ0,  £3.40.  £350,  £1.71  Dual 
F:  E1B4M,  Trio:  C348.70.  CSF;  E162  J6.  Tri- 
caab  Cl.  131  >14.  Wt  Loctelll. 

4.10  (Mk  1,  MIWO  SARK.  J Fortune 
(8-1);  8,  to  He  (12-11:  a,  to  a™  [B-1 
Jt  Fav);  4,  Sotetom  Dototeon  (6-1  Jt  F bv) 
20  ran.  3.  7.  shd.  (Mrs  J Ramsden)  Tole: 
£8.70:  £2.ia  C3.S0.  (2.10.  £2.00.  Dual  F: 
£66-90.  Trio:  Cl 48. 9a  CSF:  CS585.  Trieast 
£59085. 

*40(1*1  auaxtdaji  vanadium  onto, 

J to*  (25-1);  a.  Eeeay  «■■■  ( 1 5-2):  3, 
Brochmo  Line  (25-1):  4,  C tod  Up  (16-1). 
11-4  Fav  Muara  Bay.  19  ran.  IX  nk.  sM.  [W 
McKaown)  Tote:  £30. 7ft  C3.60.  £1  JO.  El  1 JO. 
£3. B0.  Dual  F:  C261.90.  trio:  £525.10.  CSF: 
nezss.  Trtaasc  £4.361  80  fA:  Golden  Ace. 
S.10(1r»i)i  1,  HOMIS,  N Kennedy  (9-1);  2, 
Chhioiir  (4—1  Fav):  3,  farfewtel  (12-1);  4, 
Raima  (16-1).  17  ran.  A nk.  X (B  GIHson) 
Tole:  CiZ2a  EZ90.  Ei.lft  £3.10.  £4AO.  Dual 
F: C14J0.  Trio:  £81  20.  CSF:  £45.47.  Trlcasc 
C442J7. 

WO  (In  2T  32yd*)f  1,  BRAIBUS 
WAV.SCoppi9-1);2,«om*e«(12-1):3, 
Ijpn4.4«  (6-1):  4,  FfttettigThne*  (11-4 
Fav).  20  ran.  1.  nk.  nk.  (Mrs  M Hoveley)  Tole: 
£11-50:  £2.10.  £2-90.  £1^0.  £2  20.  Dual  F; 
£79 .90.  Trim  C30550.  CSF:  £11354.  TrWast 
CB7B58. 

JACKPOT)  Not  won.  Pool  Of  £92,23727 
carried  forward  to  Brighton  today. 
MIADPOTi  £179 JO.  PLACEPOTc  £200 JO. 

YARHOUTTH 

2.10  (im  3ydn)>  1,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  L 
Dettori  (4-1):  2.  Marozn  (33-1);  3,  (tagte 
Thuniler  (IB— 1).  13-8  Fav  Assailable.  14 
ran.  Hd.  5.  (J  Gooden)  Tote:  E4£ft  £1  JO. 
C7JM.  £5J0.  Dual  F;  £178.40.  Trite  £240. B0. 
CSF;  Cl  33.41. 

SAB  (im  9yda|i  1,  UCK  AS  A PARROT, 
M Hills  (9-2):  B.  Mbtdla  Tamtee  (9-1).  3. 


(6-U.3-1  Fav  Bahamian  Uafody.  12 
ran.  Hd.  » (C  Dwyer)  T«k  £420:  CiiO. 
CZ90.  Cl. 50.  Dual  F:  £37.80.  Trio:  C54.6CL 
CSF:  MaeO  Trlcaat  £232.18. 

3.15  (lea  3f  101yris>  1,  ANJOU,  K Fal- 
lon (5-2  Fav):  2,  ArB  (4-1);  3,  CharSa 
mutton  113-1).  11  ran.  Dt.  3X.  (J  Pearce) 
Tow  £320:  CZOO.  £220.  £220.  Dual  F:  £SJO. 
Trio:  CZMIl  CSF:  £1 T28.  Tricaat  EB4.B8. 
8L4S  (3f  3ada]E  1,  TOBLBRSOfia,  L Deo- 
toj  I (2-1  Fav):  7,  Dankar  Crolmm  (20-1);  3, 
HmM  Hltoll  (9-2).  7 ran  t IK.  (R  Akshurte) 
Tots:  £2.80;  £1  AO.  C4.10.  Dual  F:  E3&80.  CSF: 
£37  sr. 

AM  CTI  3yda>  V,  JILA,  R Hills  (7-3);  2, 
TtobwasS  (10-1);  3.  caou  Stow*  (7-4 
Fav).  13  ran.  Shd.  IK.  (H  Armstrong)  Tote: 
C5-30;  £1.70.  £2.10.  El. 40.  Dual  F:  £1800. 
Trio:  £1850.  CSF:  23637. 

4-GO  (7f  Syria},  1,  HtSOAH.  R Mika  (7-2); 
2,  Chattel  (ID-1):  3,  Captain  Tim  (11-8 
Fbv).  13  ran.  IK  4.  (B  Han  bury)  Tote  CS.40; 
£2  00.  £2.00  £1.10.  Dual  F;  £1070  Trio: 
£13  70.  CSF-  £35.72. 

9J20  (Im  2f  21yds}:  1,  FANS,  A Clark 
(9-1 ):  2,  Kanrie  (7-1):  S,  tongsdl  (7-2  Fav). 
13  ran.  Shd.  2 1 (R  Akahural)  Tota:  £830: 
£430  £2.70.  £1.60.  Dual  F:  £3010  Trio: 
174.50.  CSF:  C7025.  TrHaot  E26O50. 
OUADPOTtCS.OO.  PUGCPOTinjS) 


EXETER 

2^20  (*m  st),  i,  Rnnst  CHALuaiaa;  r 
Supple  (B— 1 );  2,  LauriteteB  [Evens  Fav);  S, 
NartamOe  (14-1).  10  ran.  2.  7.  (John  R 
Upson)  Tole:  £11  AO;  £2.40  £1.10  £2.10 
Dual  F:  £030  Trlw  Cl 030  CSF:  £9.73.  NR: 
Grey  Smoke,  wttnorawn  not  under  ordeca. 
□eduction  2Gp  In  £ on  ail  beta. 

US  (2m  If  110yria>  1,  MSTAHT 
STOW,  B Powell  flS-t):  2,  rtim  (2-1 
Fav);  3,  aajfctail  lady  (9-1).  10  ran.  iX. 
K (B  Llewellyn)  Tote:  £15.00:  £4.10.  £130. 
£2.60  Dual  P £24.10.  Trio:  £14230  CSF: 
£4430  Treast  £29235.  IKE  Poralan  Dawn. 
US  (2m  «f  IlOyrisli  1,  DR  URUNT,  R 
Dunwnody  (4-7  Fav):  2,  — erit  IHfM 
ISO-11;  8,  Tom-  Lsfctar  (16-1L  7 ran.  B,  UL 
[P  HOOPS)  T WO  0.40:  C1«,  £7.70  Dual  F: 
£25.10.  CSF:  £21  ^9. 

US  (2m  3f>  1,  THE  BREWER,  R Bel- 
lamy (7-1);  2,  The  Warin'  (16-1);  3, 
netaeMiera  Bard  (7-2  Fav).  13  ran.  1,  n. 
(J  Tuck)  Tote:  eoai  £220.  £040.  £250.  Dual 
F:  £6420.  Trio:  £1 40.70.  CSF:  £9042  Tricast 
£424.72 

4JO  (2m  If  110yda)i  1.  XDP  HK  M 
wiuft  c Maude  (M-i/;  a,  Cmm  Boy 
(16-1):  S,  TlgM  Ftat  (13-2).  5-2  Fav  Trou- 
vaille. ii  run.  Hd.  4.  (N  Lfltcneii)  Tote: 
£1320:  £3.10.  £080.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F:  £4320. 
Tno:  £60.70.  CSF:  £170-41.  Trlcaal: 
W.381 11.  Fallowing  a auwards  Inquiry. 
Ural  and  second  ptadnga  reversed. 

5-00  (Sm  If  110yda)i  1,  TIUTCHEV,  A 
Maguire  (9-4  Fav):  a,  H*a  Wteaee  (25-1  fc 
3,  enaebial  (5-2).  1 1 ran  15. 11.  (□  Nichol- 
son) Tole.  £420:  £1  so.  £280.  £210  Dual  F: 
CB850.  Trio:  £178  JO.  CSF:  £00.68. 
QUADPOTI  £2230.  PLACEFOTSS42JO 
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Champions  League 


Group  C:  PSV  Endhover?  1 , Newcastle  United  0 


Dalglish’s  men  run  out  of  ideas 


Michael  Walker  in  Eindhoven 
sees  Newcastle  slip  off  the  pace 


A RATHER  worrying 
taste  for  escapalo- 
glsts  has  so  far 
characterised  New- 
castle United's  first 
adventure  in  the  Champions' 
League,  but  Kenny  Dalglish's 
side  had  no  Harry  Houdini  on 
their  team-sheet  last  night. 

Ultimately  PSV  Eindhoven 
comfortably  defended  the  lead 
they  took  thanks  to  Wlm 
Jonk’s  first-half  beauty  and 
not  even  the  late  introduction 
of  Temur  Ketspaia,  the  sav- 
iour of  Zagreb,  could  help  pro- 
duce a miracle  here. 

PSV  are  level  on  points 


Wlm  Jonk  volleyed 
expertly  and  the  ball 
pinged  into  the 
comer  of  the  net  like 
a gotf  ball  finding  the 
middle  of  the  fairway 


with  Newcastle  but  it  is  Dy- 
namo Kiev,  wbo  beat  visiting 
Barcelona  3-0,  with  the  initia- 
tive in  Group  C.  To  compound 
matters  for  Newcastle.  Robert 
Lee  and  David  Batty  will  both 
miss  the  return  match  at  St 
James’  Park  in  a fortnight 

Most  surprisingly  Newcas- 
tle started  with  the  11  that  fin- 
ished the  EUand  Road  debacle 
last  Saturday,  it  meant  the  de- 
fence was  unchanged  al- 
though the  personnel  had 
been  moved  about  Steve  Wat- 
son beginning  at  left  back  in  a 
flat  back-four. 

John  Beresford  was  not  far 
in  front  of  Watson,  his  detail 
being  to  counter  the  thrusts 
of  the  Brazilian,  Vampeta. 

Ian  Rush  was  again  isolated 
up  front  though  Newcastle 
must  have  been  pleased  with 
an  uneventful  opening  that 
quietened  the  crowd-  It  took 
almost  13  minutes  of  polite 
push-and-probe  before  we  had 


any  action  of  note,  and  that 
was  only  Keith  Gillespie 
doing  well  to  win  a comer. 
Nothing  came  of  it 

Little  direct  may  have  been 
seen  but  there  were  touches 
from  Jonk  that  suggested  he 
could  become  the  game’s  most 
influential  character.  Gradu- 
ally Newcastle  were  falling 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  their 
own  territory,  allowing  PSV 
to  gain  momentum,  albeit 
genteeL 

In  the  20th  minute  came 
PSVs  first  dangerous  shot 
from  Luc  Nilis,  and  five  min- 
utes later  a corner  from  Jonk 
should  have  been  finished 
better  by  Nilis  who  had  found 
time  and  space  once  more. 

Still,  it  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore Shay  Given  had  any  seri- 
ous involvement,  intercepting 
a low  cross,  again  from  Nilis. 
Newcastle  could  point  to  an 
equally  important  interven- 
tion by  PSVs  goalkeeper  Ron- 
ald Waterreus  10  minutes 

earlier. 

Nilis,  though,  by  drifting 
wide  to  the  right  wing  before 
coming  at  Newcastle  diago- 
nally. was  finding  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  room  and  from 
one  such  cutting  run  -gave 
Newcastle  their  most  worry- 
ing early  moment. 

The  striker  had  gone  past 
two  men  when  he  knocked 
the  ball  round  Darren  Pea- 
cock on  the  edge  of  the  area; 
sliding  in,  the  defender’s 
hand  struck  the  ball  but  the 
referee  gave  a free-kick 
rather  than  a penalty.  It  was  a 
close  decision.  From  the  free- 
kick  Given  made  a fine  save 
to  deny  Jonk.  but  not  for  long. 

In  tiie  38th  minute  Nilis 
took  possession  on  the  right 
flank.  This  time,  instead  of 
dribbling,  be  found  GBles  de 
Bilde  whose  chested  pass  fen 
neatly  into  the  path  of  the  on- 
coming Jonk  and  from  17 
yards  the  midfielder  volleyed 
the  ball  expertly  beyond  Gi- 
ven’s outstretched  hand.  The 
ball  pinged  into  the  comer  of 
the  net  like  a golf  ball  finding 
the  middle  of  the  fairway. 


Holding  operation . . . Gillespie  tries  to  get  to  the  ball  but  Numan  shepherds  it  back  to  his  goalkeeper  Waterrens 


Newcastle's  had  to  find  an 
equaliser  and  to  do  so  they 
therefore  had  to  do  something 


they  were  having  difficulty 
with,  attacking.  Hopes  rose 
Immediately  after  the  restart, 
though,  when  Gillespie  jinked 


round  Arthur  Numan  only  to 
over-hit  his  cross. 

With  Jon  Dahl  Tomasson 
farther  forward  in  support  of 
the  much  fouled  Rush,  New- 
castle had  more  to  aim  at  but 
inevitably,  as  the  play  devel- 


oped, elongated  gaps  would 
appear  in  front  of  Given.  Jaap 
Stain  was  eventually  booked 
for  clattering  into  Rush.  On 
the  hour  the  holes  In  Newcas- 
tle’s defence  were  exploited  as 
expected;  only  a superb 


recovery  by  Steve  Howey 
blocked  De  Bilde’s  shot, 
'three  minutes  later  Ovidiu 
StLnga,  just  on  as  substitute, 
turned  Howey  inside  out, 
forcing  Given  into  another 
vital  save. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  QHAHAM  CHADWICK 


PSV  Eindhoven  (3-5-2 y.  Waierreus 
Sam.  Faber.  Numan:  Vampeta.  Peiiovtc 
(Matter.  BOmin).  Jonk.  Cccu.  I wan  (Stingo, 
63):  De  Btkte.  Nilis  (Bruggink.  BO). 
KMuith  United  [4-4-1-f):  Given; 
Barton  (Albert  BO).  Peacock.  Howey. 
Watson;  GUfespte.  Lee.  Bony.  Berestonl 
(Kets&ala);  Tomasson;  Rust) 

S BrascM  (Italy). 


Premiership:  Derby  C 1 , Wimbledon  1 

Derby  again  fail 
to  stay  in  front 


Dersk  Potter 


TWO  points  slipped 
through  Derby  County’s 
fingers  last  night  for  the 
second  time  In  three  days 
when  Wimbledon,  like  Man- 
chester United  on  Saturday, 
salvaged  a draw. 

Their  equaliser  came  in  the 
69th  minute  when  Gary 
Rowett  headed  into  his  own 
net  under  pressure  from  Cari 
Coil,  who  was  going  for  the 
same  balL  The  youthful  Wim- 
bledon striker  claimed  the 
goal,  which  would  have  been 
his  sixth  in  eight  games. 

While  County's  Jim  Smith 
and  Wimbledon's  Joe  Kinnear 
have  both  have  endured  the 
experience  In  the  past,  nei- 
ther manager  is  a runner  in 
the  managerial  sack  race 
these  days. 

Smith  was  bullish  enough 
to  administer  “a  right  rollick- 
ing" to  his  team  on  Saturday 
after  seeing  them  lead  Man- 
chester United  2-0  before  the 
champions  managed  to  peg 
them  back  to  a 2-2  draw.  That 
Smith  could  react  In  these 
terms  indicates  the  great  ex- 
pectations at  Pride  Park  Sta- 
dium these  days. 

Tension,  then,  ought  not  to 
have  been  a problem  to  either 
side.  Yet  both  teams  had  an 
unconfident  look  in  the  early 
stages  of  a fixture  interrupted 
by  floodlight  failure  last 
August  when  Derby  were 
leading  2-1. 

Paulo  Wanchope.  the  bow- 
legged  Costa  Rican  who  had 
scored  six  goals  in  his  seven 
previous  games,  looked  out  of 
touch  but  as  Manchester 


United  among  others  know  to 
their  cost  he  Is  not  the  kind  of 
striker  to  be  ignored. 

His  Italian  partner 
Francesco  Baiano  — seven 
goals  in  seven  games  — also 
had  an  undistinguished  early 
spell  in  a struggle  centred 
around  midfield,  and  it  was 
Lee  Garsley  who  produced  the 
first  serious  threat  after  30 
minutes.  Neil  Sullivan  had  to 
produce  a spectacular  leap  to 
clear  the  midfielder’s  shot  for 
a comfortably  defended 
corner. 

Wimbledon’s  first  signifi- 
cant act  came  shortly  before 
half-time  when  Vinnle  Jones 
added  to  his  assorted  collec- 
tion of  cautions.  Mr  Rennie 
decided  that  the  visiting  cap- 
tain’s appeal  for  a penalty 
when  Gary  Rowett  tackled 
Elan  Ekoku  was  unacceptably 
vociferous,  and  the  Sheffield 
official  was  ideally  placed  to 
give  his  verdict 

The  goal  the  game  needed 
to  take  it  up  a gear  came  un- 
expectedly in  the  52nd  minute 
when  Baiano,  after  seeing  Al- 
josa  Asanovic  waste  a chance 
he  had  provided  with  an  in- 
spired pass,  headed  Derby 
into  the  lead. 

The  goal  punished,  slack 
marking.  Asanovic’s  centre 
from  the  right  found  Wan- 
chope, who  smartly  flicked 
the  ball  on  for  Baiano,  at  the 
far  post  to  nod  it  beyond  the 
stranded  Sullivan. 

County  (4-4-2):  Poorn:  RwntL 
Oailly.  Laursen.  C Powell;  Coral  ay, 
Trollope.  Asanovic  (D  Powell.  B2min). 
Shirnoge  (Burton.  82}:  Baiano.  Wanchope. 
Wlmbladon  (4—4-2):  Sullivan; 

Cunningham.  Perry.  Blackuraff,  Thatcher 
(McCailisMT.  S3):  M Hughes,  Earle.  Jones. 
K Hughes  (Ardley  h-0:  Bcofcu,  Cert. 

U Rennie  (Sheffield)- 


Liverpool  give  Evans  a month  to  come  good 


Ian  Ross  examines  the  fall-out  at  Anfield 
after  the  Uefa  Cup  drubbing  in  Strasbourg 


The  argument  goes 
that,  just  as  it  is  ratio- 
nal discussion  and  not 
ranting  that  changes  opin- 
ions, It  is  supporters  and 
not  players  who  get  manag- 
ers the  sack. 

No  doubt  those  who  pull 
the  strings  inside  Airfield 
will  meet  shortly  to  discuss 
die  chilly  Tuesday  night  in 
Strasbourg  when  Liver-, 
pool’s  reputation  as  a major 
European  football  force  was 
all  but  shredded  by  a side  of 
no  great  pedigree. 

The  Liverpool  supporters 
have  already  had  their 
meeting.  It  was  staged  at 
Strasbourg’s  airport  in  the 


early  hours  of  yesterday 
morning  and  the  verdict 
was  both  unanimous  and 
swift:  as  die  players  ar- 
rived to  check  In  for  their 
flight  home  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a barrage  of  in- 
sults and  abuse.  Joe  Public 
had  spoken  and  the  mes- 
sage was  loud  and  clear. 

As  the  manager  Roy 
Evans  may  discover  to  his 
cost,  being  a nice  guy  is  not 
usually  sufficient  to  save 
one’s  neck  in-footbalL  Tbe 
sense  of  unity  which  pre- 
vails at  Anfield  is  such  that 
Liverpool  are  never  said  to 
be  in  crisis,  more  suffering 
temporary  hardship. 


And  yet  yesterday,  as  the 
after-shocks  promoted  by  a 
3-0  Uefa  Cap  mauling 
washed  over  Merseyside, 
there  was  talk  in  the  corrl-. 
dors  of  power  of  a “crucial 
month  ahead"  for  Evans. 
His  waspish  spirit  crushed, 
Evans  cut  a desperately  sad 
figure  after  Tuesday’s  de- 
feat by  a team  which  may 
be  relegated  from  the 
French  First  Division. 

The  first  sentence  Evans 
uttered  contained  the  word 
disillusioned.  It  was  a word 
he  was  to  repeat  countless 
times  during  the  course  of 
countless  interviews. 

The  inference  was  that 
Evans  was  holding  up  his 
hand  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  given  of  his  best  but 
was  now  ready  to  accept 
the  inevitable — perhaps. 


Yesterday  he  announced 
he  would  not  be  standing 
down.  “There  is  no  point  in 
walking  away;  you  must 
try  and  solve  the  problem. 
Sometimes  you  must  sit 
back  and  take  stock.  We  are 
all  in  fills  together.  It  is  not 
just  about  me  but  the  staff 
and  players  as  welL 

“We  all  must  show  our 
true  character  now.  You 
have  spells  like  this  when 
yon  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I take  the  responsi- 
bility because  It  Is  my  job." 

That  is  all  well  and  good 
but  human  nature  is  such 
that  those  empowered  with 
finding  Evans’s  successor, 
immediate  or  eventual,  win 
already  be  mentally  short- 
listing candidates. 

It  is  a process  of  renewal, 
for  last  season,  once  it  be- 


came apparent  that  the  title 
could  not  be  won.  Liverpool 
let  it  be  known  the  hunt  was 
on  for  a “top-class  European 
coach”. 

Nothing  happened,  pre- 
sumably because  the  pow- 
ers that  be  — Liverpool’s 
chairman  David  Moores  is 
particularly  close  to  Evans 
— hoped  the  present  incum- 
bent would  do  the  job. 

Evans  still  believes  that,  if 
the  players  he  has  bought  at 
such  expense  prove  them- 
selves to  be  essential  compo- 
nents rather  than  mere 
tools,  he  can  halt  the  slide. 
Others  are  not  so  sure. 

Public  opinion,  an  accu- 
rate barometer,  will  be  mon- 
itored on  Saturday  when 
Derby  County  arrive  at  An- 
field seeking  to  compound 
Liverpool's  problems. 


European  Cup  Winners9  Cup,  second  round,  first  leg:  Tromso  v Chelsea 

Gullit  takes  a cold,  calculating  approach 


Martin  Thorpe  in  Tromso 


Scottish  face 
loss  of  backer 

COCA-COLA  have  declined 
to  confirm  whether  they 
are  about  to  pull  the  plug  on 
their  sponsorship  of  the  Scot- 
tish League  Cup. 

The  company’s  present  deal 
expires  after  the  November  30 
final  between  Celtic  and  Dun- 
dee United. 

Bell's  have  already  with- 
drawn their  £10  million  back- 
ing of  the  league  programme 
after  uncertainty  over  the 
proposed  breakaway  by  Hie 
top  10  dubs. 

The  Bulgarian  interna- 
tional Qian  Kiriakov  is  join- 
ing Bolton  Wanderers  on  a 
week’s  trial  with  a view  to  a 
permanent  move  from 
Aberdeen. 

Mark  Fish,  the  Bolton  de- 
fender, may  make  his  come- 
back against  Chelsea  on  Sun- 
day after  a knee  operation 
which  was  expected  to  keep 
him  out  until  tbe  new  year. 


Results 


Football 

UEFA  CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE 

Group  A 

Parma  1.  Borusala  Dortmund  R Sparta 
Prague  3.  Galatasaray  0. 


Group  B 

am  utrf  ft)  a 
Senates  32 
Irwin  72  (pen) 

Kosice  0.  Juvantus  1. 


<0)1 
VOS  S3 
53.188 


(0)0 

29.200 


Group  C 

PSV  Pedh— en  (1)  1 

Jonk  38 
Dtnamo  Kiev  3,  Barcelona  a 


Group  D 

Real  Madrid  5.  OlympleJun  1;  Rosenborg 
BK  2.  Porto  0. 

Group  E 

Boyom  Muivcn  5.  Paris  St  Germain  1:  Be* 
SlMea  1.  IFK  Godtonburg  0 

Group  F 

AS  Monaco  S.  Dorse  3K  1:  Sporting  Lis- 
bon o Barer  Leverkusen  2 
UP*.  CUPS  Heeand  raed,  HreX  tog, 
Rapid  Vtanna  3.  TSV  I960  Munich  0. 


TAKE  a Christmas  card 
setting  of  cute  snow-cov- 
ered bouses  lit  with  a 
cosy  orange  glow.  Now  plonk 
a non-League  football  ground 
in  the  middle  and  you  have 
tbe  scene  which  met  Chelsea 
when  they  arrived  here  yes- 
terday, 200  miles  inside  the 
Arctic  Circle.  - 
Gianfranco  Zola,  sampling 
the  sub-zero  air.  was  asked  if 
he  would  be  taking  anything 
out  with  him  fo  keep  warm 
during  the  game.  “Yes,”  came 
the  reply.  “My  car,  with  the 
heater  turned  on." 

The  diminutive  Italian  was 
also  slightly  concerned  that 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Daibjr{0)  1 
Baiano  S3 
3MSS 


over  a foot  of  snow  has  fallen 
here  in  the  past  three  days. 
“Any  more  and  I will  need  a 
periscope,”  he  said. 

Tromso,  a small  fishing 
town  of  55,000  inwardly  warm 
souls,  is  tbe  seasonal  home  not 
only  of  lots  of  snow  and  long 

polar  nights  but  also  of  tbe 
midnight  sun.  And,  as  Ruud 


i(0)1 

Rowed  70  (og) 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

OU—  (D)  1 Bbmtotfaaw  (0)  1 

Uondonea  82  Dentin  83 

10.072 


:<Wo 


1wwoc?tn 


Robinson  15 
Freedman  16 


(2)* 


<0)1 
O Jams  65 
. 203*1 


Third  Dhrtstan 


(0)  1 
Tharps  64 


Gainsborough  2.  Emtoy  i. 

POWTINS  LSAQUK  first  OMsIoaa  Cow 
sntry  2.  Mddtaabraugli  3;  Latcsstsi  4.  Bol- 
ton ft  Port  Vsia  ft  Nona  Co  0:  Wax  Bran  a. 
Sunderland  ft  TOM  tlMalnii  Scunthorpe 
1.  Hull  ft  !■— gue  Cue.  Wrm- 

ham  3.  Bradford  C 0.  Crow  Twee  Leeds  2. 
Shell  Utd  2.  Oraup  Sts  Rotherham  1. 

Scarborough  0. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 
»■*  DMMsni  tpsefcti  2.  Portsmouth  ft 
MHhrat)  l.  Crystal  Palace  5;  Oxford  IA1 1. 
Waal  Ham  1:  Tottenham  1.  OPR  O:  Wimble- 
dan  0.  Norwten  1:  Southampton  5.  Wadord 

PRESS  A JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
UEAOUSt  Buckle  Tbfttk)  0.  UaslemOUh 
1:  Bgbi  C 1.  Peterhead  3:  Kettt  1.  Davar- 
onvale  1. 


Gullit  inspected  the  tiny  one- 
stand  ground  under  a sky  pre- 
maturely pitch  black,  he  found 
a surface  beneath  his  feet  still 
pitch  white. 

The  club  moved  quickly  to 
reassure  the  Chelsea  manager 
that  once  the  plastic  sheeting 
was  lifted  all  would  be  well, 
but  Gullit  remained  con- 
cerned that  the  combination 
of  sweating  and  under-soil 


Rugby  Union 

LATM  CUP  (Lourdes.  Fr£  Argentina  18. 
Italy  18:  France  39.  Romania  3. 

Qolf 

CO— pro— RATH  TOMTITS  TOU1RIA 
RWT  (Longnlddry):  Soaond  tey  (best 
two  scores  count):  MS  Bn  aland  1S2i  B 
Muon  64;  U Kmg  6ft  P Rowe  7a  STS 

Saodtewl  ISSt  S Horne  66;  M Latlus  68;  G 

Ftsc  7D.  STS  Walaa  13Si  I Campbofl  69;  O 
Pughs  70;  M PIMngton  72.  280  HiiOwm 
if  temil  is*  D Janas  08:  R Leonard  Eft  J 
Fosiar  77.  1U  Mh  Africa  IW  P Bo- 
tha 68:  J Von  Zyt  70:  R Burger  72.  SSS 
fcrtBs  i sax  G Dtwan  74:  M Dos  78  ion* 
two  teem  members).  3S2  PaMsf  iSli 
Moeod  W»Sm  Yusuf  78:  Knurr sm  Gtudoor 
Kayonl  65:  WMeed  Tariq  Salgol  90.  340 
AwIMi  IT*  J Coetzn  84;  r ctoate  89; 
T Williams Bl.  33B Tanomia  IMO  Mot- 


Mi  79:  A Oman  SC,  H DOWII  97.  338  lav- 
"ftaMaa  1«*  A Houreau  8%  W Vboera  87; 
G Poupouneau  90.  340  Ghana  109:  Q 
AryeeCsy  81:  G Osel  88:  W Otu  96. 

PRW  SUPER  SOa  (Scisdon  Part):  Load- 
lag  M Hsrw  (pro  name®  Bratfc  131  B 
Hunt/J  Welch  (Fauunaj  B4.  67.  132  h 
Boytorc  Honnor  (Royal  Wtanpladon)  70.  82: 
O Snail/D  Frye,  (Moorlown)  138  S Mw- 
rwfU  Ortlona  (Hannon)  70. 85. 130  D Has. 
lendP  O'NeB  (Fid  wed)  67.  66.  137  R 
Whttahrailff  Dawson  (Lam  bourne)  73.  64; 
H Bent ear  NowoH  (Newark)  70.  67.  138 
OMMvtMe/J  La  Seuer  (La  Mays)  68.  70;  M 
SkerrWJ  Hayes  (Roasters)  70.  68:  A Skor- 
rtluw  Walsh  (Rossiare)  7a  88. 


Tennis 


RTF  HUROCARO  OPEN  (Stuttgart): 
;«■*»  q ICwartoa  (Br)  Pt  H Arad 
IMor)  8-3.  0-7.  6-3;  P Rafter  (Aue)  bl  T 


heating  might  have  left  the 
pitch  too  muddy.  A Uefa  rep- 
resentative will  decide  this 
morning  if  the  tie  goes  ahead. 

If  it  does,  then  Chelsea 
should  have  no  trouble  win- 
ning, even  if  the  pitch  resem- 
bles a ploughed  field  and  even 
against  a side  whose  coach 
Haaken  Sandberg  admits: 
“We  are  very  physical  and 
run  about  a lot" 

Apart  from  warding  off  the 
arid,  the  tactic  does  not  seem 
to  work.  Tromso  have  lost  five 
and  drawn  two  of  their  last 
seven  league  games,  including 
last  weekend’s  4-0  defeat  by  al- 
ready relegated  Lyn  in  Oslo 
which  leaves  them  facing  a rel- 
egation play-off  on  Sunday. 

Survival  in  the  top  division 


Enqvtst  (Swe)  w'a  P Korda  (cz)  bl  C 
WboJnrt  (US1  6-3.  6-3:  Y KtNnfew 
(Bus)  M A Medvodev  (Ukr)  6-0, 2-fi,  6-4;  N 
Htra  (Chile)  bf  K Nutterti  (Stove*,)  8-7,  6-r. 

6- 4;  R KraPcafc  (Noth)  M B Becker  (Gar) 

7- 6.  6^:  T Henman  (GB)  bt  G IvantMric 
lOm)  8-3.  3-0  rm_  C Pin— o (Fr)  M M 
CHong  (US)  7-6.  1-8.  6-4;  P S— w (Fr) 
bl  S Bruguora  (Sp)  7-5.  7-6;  T ktortbi  (US) 
M C Moya  (Sp)  8-3.  7-ft 

WOMEN'S  TOWMAMGKT  (Quebec  City): 
Wrot  roandi  D von  Roost  (Bol)  M E Cal- 
hw  reel)  6—4.  6-2:  M Orxybowaka  (Pot) 
M R Simpson  I Can)  1-6.  6-1.  6-3;  L Oa- 
tem  (tq  M A Dectteume  Bartel  at  (Fri  6-3, 
IM;  3 Jiynseli  i Can)  U A Otnaldon 
(Mas)  3-8.  7-6.  8-0;  M Ateiondra  Vents 
(VW)  bt  M Tu  (US)  6-3,  6-Z  P Hy-Bo<M8 
[Can)  bt  A FusaJ  (Fr)  6-2.  3-6.  7-6;  J Wa- 
“ R.  Wr«M  (Japan)  6-3.  4-6, 
7-ft  MPofc—rdt  ISA)  M R Stubbs  (Aim) 

LUXEMBOURG)  OPIN  WOMIN'S 
TOURNAMnfTk  Second  roraai  J Krw- 

*«r  ISA)  bl  S Tested  (Fr)  6-0.  6-1;  H Na- 
gpoa*  (Slovak)  bt  N Sowamgtsu  (Japan) 
6-3.  7-&  M Or  .min.  (Nath)  bl  E Ukhort- 
sm  (Rua)  2-8.  6-8.  6-0;  A rnenar  (8A) 
bt  8 Fartna  (tt)  8-Z.  3-6.  B-3 

Basketball 

BUDWCSER  LXAQUA  Mandiester  97. 
Wadorfl  72. 

rani  niRCLAMUC  Oroep  D.  AIM 

SO.  AEK  78. 


Boxing 


WORUl  AMATEUR  CHAMPtCHSHIPS 
(Budapest):  Bolooradi  Quartor^TtBoter 
Light  lljnalidiU  R Dydl  (Slovak)  M I 
Napa  GB)  9-4.  Fnal»i....,hdte  r *-  - 


(Cuba)  bt  A Arthur  iscoi)  w/o. 


is  more  important  for  this 
part-time  side  than  risking  in- 
juries against  a team  they 
know  realistically  they  have 
no  chance  of  beating.  A 
capacity  crowd  of  6,438  will 
huddle  into  the  Alfheim  Sta- 
dium tonight  more  in  wonder 
at  seeing  Chelsea  in  the  flesh 
than  in  expectation  of  victory. 

“We  wifi  not  make  any  ex- 
cuses for  the  conditions.”  said 
Gullit  “They  are  exactly  the 
same  for  both  teams  and  we 
must  go  in  with  the  right  atti- 
tude, spot-on.” 

As  Gullit  led  his  players  in 
an  indoor-training  session  yes- 
terday his  thoughts  centred  on 
selection.  The  players'  main 
thoughts  were  cm  whether  to 
wear  gloves  or  tights. 


—W*  O Mm  (Rub)  bt  N Gouob  (ire) 
6-2.  Hoovywalgrti  ■ Hooka  (Ger)  M F 
Okesota  (Eng)  8-2.  . 

Baseball 


tend  It.  Florida  14  (Florida  lead  aeries 

Chess  . 

LONDON  GRANDMASTERS  (Hamp- 
L McShane  1.  A Dun- 
nlngten  a S Podarean  (Den)  0.  N McDon- 
ald 1:  T Shaked  (US)  v M Turner.  O 
Oomaliy  v P Weils.  B Leitc  (Crol  v j Row- 
son  (Sax)  all  drawn.  Laadara;  McDonald 
4;  Laile.  UeSharn,  Rowaon.  ShaKod  ax 
OWSKS-CORHIKQ  tlnERNATMlIAL 
(Wieeltem):  Raiowf  Nbiei  T Meleen  (Den) 
0.  JtenWwn  (US)  1:  V Jansa  (Cz)  i,  i 
Babu  (India)  ft  U Talmenov  (Rue) « ft  Ber- 
lin. A Ktevnan  » E wan  den  Doei  iNoth).  N 
□ovlra  V G Lone  oil  drawn.  Final  Boom 
jarwnitei  T:  Talmanov  05;  Dories,  van  den 
Doel  SL  Andrew  Kinsman  achieves  his 
Oral  grandmaster  resulL 


Ice  Hockey 


Manchester  6L  Newcas- 

fle  ft  Nottingham  3.  Sheffield  2 (at). 

NHL:  PtiOadeiphla  7.  Tampa  Bay  1 : Dalles 
1.  Vancouver  5;  Edmonton  1,  Boston  2: 
3.  Anaheim  4:  toe  Angeles  3.  NY 
latendera  2. 


Sailing 


SfMjrTBRRAD  ROUND  THR  WORLD 
RAOS  («  0400  BBT):  1.  EF  Language  ifin- 
ts tied  first  leg);  2.  Merit  Cup  (finished  first 
legit  3.  Innovation  Kvaamer  (Hies had  Hrst 
teg):  4.  silk  Cut  2342  miles  to  nnish;  5. 
ChesBlo  Racing  «86.1: 6,  Toshiba  808  ft  7. 


Gullit . . . *no  excuses’ 


Americas  Challenge  614.1;  8.  Swedish 
*tateh  rOS.6: 9.  EF  Education  9i5;  10.  Brun- 
oiSunerpy  1035 

Snooker 

2252P,  fP1*  iBoummnointi)  Towd, 
WHwfcto  I Scot)  bt  M King  (Eng! 
c SwteB  (Sc«)  bt  A Burden  (Eng)  5-a 
J Bl“4  « r D, ago  (Mana)  6-3 


Squash 


NMWAtt  OPEN  bars  CHAMPION. 
*— P*  SomMlgjate  P Moot  i3col|  U 
KtamiPak)  15-13.  15-10.  11-J5, 
Yl'ft  15-*; « |AU5)  bt  J Power  (Can) 

13-15.  15-13.  15-7.  8-15.  16-13  1 

Fixtures 

Football 

EUROPEAN  CUP  WINNERS’  CUP, 

Ttowte  Derby  » Walsall  (7J)i_ 

PAt  NATIONAL  LEAOUE;  PreaBar  Die. 
Mote  Dundalk  v Drogheda  Um  (7 AS). 

Basketball 

KWlirRI»»  LOAQUfc  Leicester  v Derby 

• John  Lowe  and  CUH  Lazarenko  aw- 
came  a late  flflhtoaci,  by  the  rookios  Dean 
Aibop  and  Mark  Robinson  10  win  ^telr 

roc  World  Paira  Chamotonv,.™, 
nor  RogJs  today. 


Adams  is 
a 13-i 
wonder 
in  Wales 


i_  > T"-_ . 


Grahame  LJoyti 


Micky  adams  yester- 
day resigned  as  man- 
ager <rf  Swansea  City, 
only  13  days  after  repladug 
the  sacked  Jan  Mol  by.  The 
former  Fulham  manager  an- 
nounced his  decision  In  a. 
terse  statement  after  a morn- 
at  the  Vetch  field. 
“I  have  decided  with  deep 
regret  to  hand  in  my  resigna- 
tion,” said  Adams- 
terly  disappointed  that  its 
not  worked  out  for  me.  I came 
down  here  with  all  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world. 

Ninety  minutes  later  Swag- . 
sea’s  chief  executive  Peter 
Day  and  vice-chairman,  Nell 
McClure  announced  that  Al- 
Ian  Cork,  assistant  to  Adame 
for  the  past  13  days,  would  be 
replacing  him,  with  Ian  Bran- 
foot  the  club’s  chief  scout  be- 
coming Cork’s  assistant . 

“I’ve  just  packed  one  job 
in,”  said  Cork,  “so  1 didn’t 
really  feel  like  doing  it  again. 

I like  it  here  and  I’ve  enjoyed 
being  here  with  the  boys.  It’ll 
be  interesting." 

Having  been  sacrificed  at 
Fulham  to  make  way  for 
Kevin  Keegan  and  Ray  Wil- 
kins, Adams  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  club’s,  mil- 
lionaire owner  Mohamed  AI 
Fayed,  reportedly  to  the  tune 

of  £300,000. 

Code’s  appointment  brings 
the  number  of  managers  at 
Swansea  to  seven  in  nearly 
two  years.  Frank  Burrows, 
Bobby  Smith  and  Jimmy  Rim- . 
mer  were  followed  by  file  lit- 
tle-known Kevin  CuHis,  who 
was  promptly  replaced  by 
Molby. 

Moiby  was  dismissed  by  the 
club’s  new  owners.  Silver 
Shield,  after  Swansea  had 
won  only  three  of  their  10 
league  games.  He  cited  board- 
room interference  and  lack  of 
promised  money  for  team 
strengthening  as  the  real 
reasons  for  his  dismissal. 

Three  consecutive  defeats 
under  Adams  left  Swansea 
third  from  bottom  of  the 
Third  Division.  Only  Brigh- 
ton and  Doncaster,  their  op- 
ponents tomorrow,  are  below 
them. 


Brief  encounters 


3 days — Bill  Lambton  (Scurv 
thorpe)  Apffll  959 
7 flays — Tim  Ward  (Exeter  City) 
March  1953;  Kevin  CuHis  (Swansea) 
February  1996 

13  days — Micky  Adams  (Swan- 
sea) October  1 997;  Johnny  Coch- 
rane (Reading)  April  1939 
16  days — Jimmy  Mdlrcry  (Boiton) 
November  1970 

SO  days  — Paul  Went  (Leyton  Ori- 
ent) October  1981 

28  days —Tommy  Oocherty  (QPR) 
December  1S6S 

32  days — Steve  CoppeU  (Man- 
chester City)  November  1 996 
41  days  — Steve  Wicks  (Uncohi) 
October  1995 

• In  May  1984  Dave  Bassett  was 
named  manager  of  Crystal  Palace, 
only  to  change  his  mind  four  days 
later  without  signing  a contract 


Gascoigne 
plays  for 
time  with  Villa 

THE  speculation  over 
Paul  Gascoigne's  future 
at  Rangers  looks  set  to  con- 
tinue as  Aston  villa  wait  to 
hear  whether  the  England 
international  is  ready  to 
leave  Scotland. 

The  Villa  manager  Brian 
Little  had  said  he  would  not 
buy  any  players  until-after 
the  Midland  dub’s  Uefo 
Cup  tie  against  Athletic  Bil- 
bao, although  Gascoigne’s 
agent  Mel  Stein  had  further 
talks  with  the  Villa  chair- 
man Doug  Rills  about  a 
possible  transfer  after 
Tuesday  night’s  first  leg. 

“Everyone  wants  to  know 
whether  Paul  wants  to 
leave  Rangers  and  there  is 
no  point  in  anybody  doing 
anything  about  it  until  we 
do.”  said  Stein. 

“1  know  Rangers  want 
him  to  stay.  We  are  still 
thinking  about  the  situa- 


tion but  there  is  no  rush. 
Paul  has  only  recently 
signed  a new  contract  with 
Rangers.” 

asking  price  of 
£4.5  million  meanwhile  ap- 
pears  to  have  ended  the  in- 
terest of  Crystal  Palace. 

West  Ham  expect  to  com- 
plete the  signing  of  SamassL 
Abou  today  for  £400,000 

J?*e  **renc*1  striker 
with  Cannes  returned  to 
London  yesterday  for  a 
medical  examination: 

Channel  5 and  RTE  will 

Republic  of  Ireland’s  World 
Cap  play-off  against  Bel- 
giain  in  Dublin  on  October 
29  mid  Brussels  on  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Project  2010,  the  youth 

^ching  plan  by  which 
me  united  States  Soccer 

Federation  alms  to  win  the 
World  Cup  by  the  end  of  the 
» to  receive  a 
$120  million  sponsorship 
from  Nike. 
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Rugby  Union 


1997 


Pam  Rees 

NGUSH  rugbys  for- 
eign legion  could  Qnd  it- 
self demobbed  for  next 
mason's  Heineken  Cup 
Buropran  Conference  irnTer 
pfens  beixig  drawn  up  by  the 

oD  ts.Lorea  n 1 se  r s - 
European  Rugby  Cup  Ltd 

^ poring  over 
^reft  proposals  aimed  at  en- 
suring national  sides  benefit 

th™,,*,*?®  co,mPetitions 
through  a cap  placed  on  the 
number  of  foreign’  players 

dubs  are  allowed  to  ctooffS 

their  squad  of  22  for  a Euro- 
pean match. 

A- foreigner  would  be  de- 
fined as  a player  Ineligible  to 
play  for  the  national  side  run 
by  the  union  in  whose  bound- 
arie®.  **£.  was  Paying-  That 
Welsh.  Irish  and 
Scottish  players  who  earn 
their  livings  in  England  as 
well  as  overseas  colleagues 

The  aim  of  the  ERC  is  to 
restrict  dubs  — Ireland  and 
Scotland  would  not  be  affected 
because  they  field  provincial 
sides  — to  two  or  three  non- 
nationals in  any  one  squad 
but,  before  it  malms  a pro- 
nouncement,  it  is  checking  on 
the  legality  of  the  move. 

ERC  hopes  that  because 
dubs  will  not  be  prevented 
from  signing  players  from 
other  countries,  it  will  not  be 
liable  for  restraint  of 
claims  but  it 


trade 
is  sure  to  face 
protests  from  the  leading 
English  dubs  such  as  Harle- 
quins who  have  14  non-English 
playrs  on  their  books. 

The  four  home  unions  have 
made  representations  to  the 
European  Commission  in  an 
attempt  to  change  the  Bosnian 
ruling  which  gives  the  right  of 
players  who  are  out  of  contract 
to  move  freely  among  EC 
nations  and  they  expect  a deci- 
sion by  December. 

ERC  expects  to  be  able  to 
reach  a decision  at  its  next 
meeting  in  Dublin  next  month 
and  it  hopes  to  pacify  any  ob- 
jectors by  announcing  that 
competitions  win  next  season 
be  spaced  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  campaign. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  the 
leading  English  dubs  have 
protested  about  this  season's 
format  in  which  the  league 
programme  was  shut  down  for 
the  six  weeks  which  the  group 
stages  of  the  two  European 
tournaments  took  to  be 
completed. 

The  idea  is  to  interweave  the 
group  matches  with  the  league 
programmes  in  the  four  home 
unions,  as  well  as  France  and 
Italy,  stretching  European 
rugby  from  the  beginning  of 
September  until  the  middle  of 
January. 

To  achieve  that.  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  have  agreed 
to  play  no  more  than  two 
major  internationals  in  the 
autumn  and  England,  who 
play  four  internationals  in 
successive  weeks,  starting  on 
November  15,  are  expected  to 
foil  into  line. 

The  picture  in  France  is 
more  complicated  because 
their  domestic  league  is  being 
expanded  next  season. 

The  issue  of  violence  is 
again  preoccupying  the  ERC 
directors,  who  are  studying 
the  videos  of  three  matches, 
all  involving  French  clubs, 
which  were  marred  by  out- 
breaks of  violence. 

One  is  believed  to  be  the 
European  Conference  meeting 
between  Beziers  and  Glouces- 
ter last  month.  Brive  and  Pont- 
ypridd were  each  fined  £30,000. 
half  the  amount  suspended 
until  the  end  of  the  season, 
after  punch-ups  in  their  Heine- 
ken  Cup  match  last  month, 
while  Pau  ami  Llanelli  were 
fined  £20,000.  eio.ooo  sus- 
pended pending  good  behav- 
iour. after  ugly  scenes  when 
they  met  in  France  four  weeks 
ago.  ERC’s  lawyers  are  cur- 
rently considering  a complaint 
tom  Tianglli  that  the  fines 
were  uniawfiiL 

• Andy  GomarsalL  the  Wasps 
and  England  scrum-half  is  to 
have  a disc  in  his  lower  back 
removed  and  wfll  he  out  until 
well  into  the  new  year.  His 
half-back  partner  Alex  King  Is 
to  have  an  exploratory  opera- 
tion today  on  a slight  tear  in 
his  knee  ligaments. 


Cricket 


Avon  calling . . . Fred  Howard  keeps  an  eye  on  Bristol  after  a refereeing  career,  below,  which  Included  20  Internationals  and  four  red  cards 

Man  in  the  middle  to  manager 

N 


gamekeepers 
turned  poachers  go, 
Fred  Howard  seems 
classic  case.  When 
top  ex-international  ref- 
eree joins  an  English  pre- 
miership club,  particularly 
when  rugby's  image  is  hurl- 
ing itself  through  the  sa- 
loon-bar windows,  it  is  only 
natural  to  question  what 
motives  might  be  involved. 

One  can  imagine  what 
some  Bristol  players  felt  on 
learning  of  Howard's  ap- 
pointment as  rugby  man- 
ager, in  charge  of  every- 
thing from  contracts  and 
car  hire  to  dirty  kit  and, 
more  significantly,  disci- 
pline. Having  the  ref  on 
one’s  side  is  fine,  but  not  if 
he  is  checking  what  is  oc- 
curring down  the  blind-side 
24  hours  a day. 

It  turns  out,  as  usual,  to 
be  as  much  a question  of 
circumstances  as  a shot 
across  the  bows.  Struggling 
Bristol  have  been  restruc- 
turing their  operations, 
and  Howard  was  looking 
for  an  opportunity  in  the 
professional  era.  What 
everyone  agrees  is  that  any 
lingering  laissez-faire  at 
the  Memorial  Ground  has 
already  been  swept  away. 

“It  is  fair  to  say  this 
wasn’t  the  most  disciplined 
club  in  the  first  division 
last  season,”  agrees  How- 
ard diplomatically.  “l*m 
not  coming  in  with  a big 
stick  but  players  have  to  be 
reminded  of  their 
responsibilities. 

“I  think  they  were  a bit 
wary  of  me  at  first  but 


Golf 


The  former  Test 
referee  Fred 
Howard  has  gone 
to  Bristol  in  an 
attempt  to  make 
them  ship-shape. 
Robert  Kitson 
reports  on  his 
change  of  role 


they’ve  now  realised  that 
I’m  approachable.  We’re 
Just  trying  to  instil  a bit  of 
responsibility.” 

Howard's  way,  like  his 
refereeing,  will  not  be  the- 
atrical but  tmmistakeably 
firm.  Pressure  situations 
suit  him-  It  is  more  than 
five  years  since  be  took 
charge  of  bis  last  major  in- 
ternational, yet  he  retains 
his  footnote  in  rugby  his- 
tory as  the  referee  who  has 
dismissed  most  players  in 
Tests.  Four  early  baths  in 
20  internationals,  includ- 
ing two  in  consecutive 
matches  in  the  1990  Five 
Nations  Championship,  is 
not  a faint-hearted  ratio. 

The  Bristol  coach  Alan 


Davies  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  rang  his 
friend  of  20  years.  Aware 
that  Howard  had  taken 
early  retirement  at  50  from 
teaching  geography  in  a 
Liverpool  comprehensive, 
he  needed  someone  he 
could  rely  on  to  take  charge 
of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  a 
professional  sporting  oper- 
ation. Right,  said  Fred,  who 
was  at  his  new  desk  within 
a week. 

History  has  already 
spilled  into  his  new  role. 
When  Bristol  travelled  to 
Agen  in  the  European  Con- 
ference. Howard  conceded 
that  his  last  visit  to  the 
French  club  had  almost 
provoked  a riot.  “I  sent 


someone  off  in  the  first 
minute  against  Racing 
Club.”  he  recalls.  “Agen 
lost  13-12  with  14  men  and 
I needed  a police  escort  to 
the  clubhouse.”  . 

His  refereeing  career  at 
home  ended  less  to  a rousing 
trumpet  call  than  a meta- 
phorical wedged  pea  in  his 
whistle.  Having  been  invited 
to  referee  in  the  Caribbean 
in  December,  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  go  by  the  RFC 
on  the  grounds  that  the  trip 
clashed  with  a divisional 
game.  He  packed  his  swim- 
ming trunks,  flew  to  Trini- 
dad and.  a week  later,  learnt 
he  had  been  axed  from  the 

tetpf-y»afifrnqT  partel. 

Howard  still  has  a pile  of 


supportive  letters  at  home 
but  his  main  regret  is  bring 
bom  20  years  too  early.  “It 
cost  me  a lot  of  money  to 
referee  — Pd  love  to  be 
starting  my  career  tomor- 
row. I don’t  think  it  will  be 
long  before  we  have  refer- 
ees on  full-time  contracts. 

The  truth  Is  that  British 
rugby,  in  Howard’s  words, 
“Is  short  of  good-quality 
referees,  and  there  aren’t  a 
lot  coming  through.”  He 
might  seem  the  ideal  man 
to  help  unearth  a new  batch 
but  bis  past  brushes  with 
the  RFU  appear  to  have 
cooled  any  lukewarm  en- 
thusiasm he  had. 

Howard  has  instead 
served  the  North  as  a selec- 
tor, In  between  haring  his 
knees  rebuilt  since  his  final 
first-class  as  a referee 
almost  exactly  four  years 
ago.  “It  was  Bedford  against 
Llanelli,  after  which  they 
presented  me  with  a limited 
edition  painting  of  the  game. 
The  first  thing  we  spotted 
was  that  there  wasn’t  a ref- 
eree in  it  It  was  suggested  it 
was  because  I was  nowhere 
near  the  play.  The  artist 
kindly  took  it  baric  and 
painted  me  in.” 

Obliged  to  be  away  from 
the  family  home  in  St  Hel- 
ens between  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  he  Is  now  consid- 
ering buying  a Bristol  flat 
— “Don’t  you  dare  call  it  a 
bachelor  pad”  — with 
Davies,  who  still  travels 
from  Cardiff.  The  creators 
of  Men  Behaving  Badly  can 
relax;  Bristol  players  will 
do  so  at  their  peril 


Ballesteros  turns  in  his  captain’s  badge 


Michael  Britton  in  Madrid 


SEVE  BALLESTEROS 

announced  yesterday 
that  he  had  formally 
resigned  as  European  Ryder 
Cup  captain  just  before  Ben 
Crenshaw  was  named  as  the 
United  States  captain. 

The  announcement  that 
Crenshaw  will  lead  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  1999  contest  in 
Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
came  at  the  US  PGA  head- 
quarters in  Palm  Beach  Gar- 
dens, Florida,  last  night 
Ballesteros,  meanwhile, 
said  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  on  for  the  next 
mnteh  in  Boston  in  two  years' 
time.  “I  have  sent  my  letter  of 


resignation  to  the  Ryder  Cup 
committee,”  said  the  Span- 
iard on  the  eve  of  the  Oki  Pro- 
Am  tournament  here.  “The 
only  way  I will  be  in  Boston  is 
as  a player.” 

Crenshaw  beat  off  a short- 
list to  take  over  from  the  van- 
quished Tom  Kite  that  in- 
cluded Larry  Nelson,  Hale 
Irwin  and  Curtis  Strange. 

The.  wiatn  thing  on  Balles- 
teros' mind  is  a first  tourna- 
ment victory  since  he  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  Open  title 
in  Madrid  two  years  ago.  The 
omens  are  promising;  for  he 
was  third  here  at  La  Morale]  a 
last  year  and  his  recent  form 
gives  rise  for  optimism. 

He  is  hitting  the  fairways 
Pfpifn,  using  a high-tech  tita- 


nium driver  that  gives  him  a 
flatter  trajectory  from  the  tee. 
He  is  also  “hovering”  the  dob 
behind  the  ball,  in  the  fashion 
of  Greg  Norman,  rather  than 
grounding  It  in  the  orthodox 

manni 


“Lifting  the  dub  has  given 
me  a better  tempo  and  1 am 
playing  quite  well  at  the  mo- 
ment,” he  said.  ‘1  believe  I 
can  win  before  the  end  of  the 
year." 

He  also  has  next  week's 
Volvo  Masters  in  Jerez  and  a 
visit  to  the  Argentine  Masters 
in  November  in  which  to  add 
to  his  72  career  victories.  His 
prospects  this  week  have 
been  further  enhanced  by  yet 
another  injury  to  the  acci- 
dent-prone Sam  Torrance, 


one  of  the  candidates  to 
replace  him  as  European 
captain. 

The  Scot  pulled  out  of  the 
tournament  after  12  holes  of 
yesterday's  pro-am  preamble 
because  of  a neck  strain. 
"Rest  is  the  only  cure.  It  will 
be  all  right  again  in  two 
days,”  said  Torrance,  who 
foiled  to  make  the  first  tee 
here  last  year  too,  when  he 
overslept  in  his  city-centre 
hoteL 

The  other  leading  candi- 
dates for  a first  prize  of 
£75,000  are  Mark  James,  who 
won  the  Spanish  Open  here 
last  May,  and  two  members  of 
Europe’s  winning  team  at 
Valderrama,  Costantino 
Rocca  and  Ignacio  Garrido. 


Ballesteros . . . only  playing 


Australian  players  threaten  strike  in  battle  with  board 


QrogBHHiilBlIflBKHgiw 

THE  scramble  is  on  for  the 
hearts,  minds  and  pock- 
ets of  Australia's  cricket- 
ers after  talks  between  the 
Australian  Cricket  Board  and 
the  players'  union,  the  Aus- 
tralian Cricketers'  Associa- 
tion, broke  down  bitterly  yes- 
terday and  the.  threat  of  a 
players'  strike  escalated. 

Looming  now  is  the  Austra- 
lian game’s  biggest  crisis 
since  the  formation  of  World 
Series  Cricket  split  it  20  years 
ago. 

Tbe  players’  association 
president  Tim  May  refused  to 


rule  out  a strike  after  the 
ACB's  officials  rejected  de- 
mands for  better  pay  and  con- 
ditions for  Test  and  first-class 
players.  “It’s  an  option/’  said 
the  former  Australia  off-spin- 
ner. It’s  something  no  one 
particularly  wanted  to.  think 
about  prior  to  this  meeting.” 

On  Monday  the  association 
handed  the  board  a log  of 
claims  that  if  met,  ootM  quad- 
ruple the  money  paid  to  crick- 
eters within  three  years  and 
effectively  give  them  a 50-5° 
say  in  the  naming  of  the 
game. . 

Although  senior  Payers 
such  as  the  Test  captain  Mark 
Ttoylor  and  the  oneday  skipper 


Steve  Waugh  earn  more  than 
AS40Q.OOO  (about  £180,000}  a 
year  undo'  ACB  contracts,  the 
iTTiInn  claims  many  cricketers 
in  the  Sheffield  Shield  are  paid 
about  AS20.000  (almost  £9,000) 
and  have  little  or  no  job 
security. 

May  said  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  parties  lasted 
only  30  seconds  before  the 
ACB  officials  walked  ouL  He 
added  that  the  exodus  was  a 
“calculated  snub”,  that  the 
association’s  members  would 
be  “appalled’’  and  that  “dras- 
tic” action  would  now  be 
needed. 

The  ACB’s  chief  executive 
Malcolm  Speed  then  released 


a statement  which  said:  •'This 
proposal  could  put  the  future 
of  Sheffield  Shield  cricket 
at  risk  and  could  damage 
club  cricket  throughout 
Australia.” 

Last  night  Speed  stopped 
short  of  characterising  the  log 
as  an  attempt  by  the  union  to 
take  over  the  game.  “I  catego- 
rise it  as  an  attempt  by  the 
players’  association  — not 
necessarily  the  players  — to 
play  a role  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Australian  cricket 
that  is  completely  Inappropri- 
ate.” he  said. 

“They  could  even  veto  an 
overseas  tour  and  force  the 
ACB  to  go  to  court  and  argue 


for  it  to  go  ahead.  A number 
of  their  demands  seek  right  of 
veto  and  take  the  decision- 
making process  way  beyond 
what  is  appropriate  for  a . play- 
ers’ association. 

“They  attack  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  Oh  which 
cricket  in  Australia  is  run. 
We  don’t  believe  we  can  nego- 
tiate on  that  basis.” 

Speed  said  he  doubted  if  the 
association,  which  has  108 
members,  had  a mandate 
from  the  players.  "We  ques- 
tion their  level  of  commit- 
ment to  the  ACA,”  he  said  be- 
fore pointing  out  that  the 
board  would  try  to  talk  to 
every  first-class  player  in  the 


next  three  days.  “Our  expec- 
tation is  that  the  players  wfil 
continue  to  play,"  he  added, 
but  without  much  conviction. 

fTom  Sydney  Taylor  said.* 
“Along  with  all  the  other 
players  we  know  very  little 
about  what’s  gone  on  in  Mel- 
bourne today,  or  whafs  gone 
on  yesterday.  We  do  know 
that  we're  all  disappointed 
the  talks  have  broken  down 
so  quickly.  I think  I speak  for 
all  cricketers ...  we  hope  they 
resume  as  soon  as  possible.” 
Up  in  Cairns  his  former 
Test  vice-captain  lan  Healy 
said:  “I  know  nothing  about 
the  negotiations  that  have 
been  going  on  in  Melbourne.'1 
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Tennis 


Henman  calm 
in  the  eye 
of  a storm 


Richard  Jago  in 

Stuttgart  sees  the 
Briton  survive  the 
fury  of  Ivanisevic 

TIM  HENMAN  reached 
the  last  16  of  the  Euro- 
card  Open  here  with  a 
stormy  and  sudden  vic- 
tory over  the  volatile  Goran 
Ivanisevic,  who  surprised 
everyone  by  stepping  for- 
wards. shaking  hands  and 
walking  off  when  the  British 
No.  2 led  6-3, 2-0. 

The  world  No.  4 claimed 
that  the  painful  arm  which 
caused  bis  withdrawal  in 
Ostrava  last  week  was  again 
hurting  too  much,  though  this 
elicited  little  sympathy  from 
the  crowd,  which  booed  him 
boisterously. 

Only  10  days  ago  Ivanisevic 
left  Vienna  with  cheers  ring- 
ing around  him  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  in-form  Greg 
Rusedski  and  his  first  title  for 
seven  months  following 
repeated  injury  problems. 
“It’s  unbelievable.  I find  my 
game  and  get  injured  again,” 
he  said. 

The  crowd  were  sceptical 
because,  if  Ivanisevic  had  not 
walked  off;  he  might  have 
been  sent  oft  He  had  already 
been  warned  for  burling 
down  his  racket  after  a 
double  fault  in  the  sixth 
game,  when  he  dropped  serve, 
and  was  docked  a penalty 
point  for  slogging  the  ball 
high  into  the  crowd  after  an- 
other which  concluded  the 
first  set 

hi  between  he  had  thrown 
his  racket  from  the  service 
line  to  the  chair  without  cen- 
sure and  developed  an  apo- 
plectic wobble  in  his  eyes  sug- 
gesting further  eruptions 


might  be  Force  Eight  and  fre- 
quent. One  more  trans- 
gression would  have  seen  him 
disqualified. 

“He  wasn't  best  pleased  In 
Sydney  either,"  said  Henman, 
referring  to  his  semi-final  vic- 
tory over  Ivanisevic  in  Janu- 
ary which  preceded  the  first 

ATP  tour  title  of  his  career. 
“It  isn't  easy  to  focus  when 
he's  like  that" 

In  fact  it  was  after  the  rum- 
bling began  that  Henman  ap- 
peared to  focus  better.  He  had 
begun  with  another  pulling 
all-sorts  similar  to  that  which 
had  peppered  his  perfor- 
mance the  day  before  against 
Germany’s  Tommy  Haas  — 
two  double  faults,  three  aces, 
six  deuces  and  a first  service 
game  dropped  from  40-15. 

Frequently  such  a blemish 
is  enough  to  cost  a set  against 
so  relentless  a server  as  Ivani- 
sevic. Instead,  when  Ivanise- 
vic foiled  to  consolidate  the 

break,  it  helped  take  the  lid 
off  his  temperament. 

Defeat  was  a significant  set- 
back to  Ivanisevic's  chances 
of  reaching  the  ATP  Tour  fin- 
als in  Hanover  next  month, 
and  that  will  further  enhance 
Rusedski’s  chances  of  becom- 
ing the  first  Briton  to  qualify. 

Richard  Erajicek,  who 
could  stiff  climb  from  15th 
place  into  the  Hanover  eight 
won  the  battle  of  the  former 
Wimbledon  champions  7-6, 
6-4  against  a Boris  Becker 
who  fumed  about  line 
decisions. 

Becker,  who  competes  for 
less  these  days,  could  not  con- 
vert his  two  set-points  in  the 
tie-break  nor  his  three  break- 
points at  0-40  in  the  second 
game  of  the  second  set  For  17 
games  there  were  no  breaks, 
then  there  were  three  in  a 
row.  It  hinted  that  this,  like 
so  many  matches,  was  de- 
cided mostly  in  the  mind. 


Rugby League 

Wigan  finalise 
Robinson  deal 


Andy  WUson 


WIGAN  have  bought 
Du  t Jason  Robinson’s 
contract  with  the 
Australian  Rugby  League,  en- 
suring that  the  winger  win  be 
available  to  face  Australia  in 
the  forthcoming  Super 
League  Test  series. 

The  deal,  secured  yesterday 
after  months  of  negotiation 
and  to  be  confirmed  at  Cen- 
tral Park  tomorrow,  will  cost 
Wigan  at  least  £500.000  — 
around  £250,000  to  compen- 
sate the  ARL  as  well  as  a new 
three-year  contract  for  Robin- 
son which  must  raise  ques- 
tions about  their  ability  to 
meet  the  newly  introduced 
salary  cap. 

Wigan  have  been  subjected 
to  fierce  criticism  during  the 
last  two  years,  most  recently 
from  the  Rugby  Football 
League  chief  executive  Mau- 
rice Lindsay  for  blaming 
their  financial  problems  on 
the  game’s  switch  to  summer. 

The  national  coach  Andy 
Goodway  was  delighted  when 
told  the  news  yesterday. 
“That  gives  everyone  a lift," 
he  said.  “He  is  one  of  the  first 
names  you  put  on  foe  list” 
With  the  Australian  Super 
League  squad,  already  with- 
out ARLrcontracted  players, 
further  weakened  by  with- 
drawal of  the  Brisbane 
Broncos  pair  Steve  Renouf 
and  Allan  Langer  because  of 
injuries,  it  has  been  a good 


Snooker 


week  for  Goodway.  though  he 
is  not  without  problems  of  his 
own. 

The  British  coach  expects 
the  St  Helens  hooker  Keiron 
Cunningham  to  be  ruled  out 
of  the  first  Test  at  Wembley 
after  suffering  a reaction  to  a 
groin  operation,  and  the 
Leeds  stand-off  Iestyn  Harris 
fears  that  a back  problem  will 
force  him  to  withdraw. 

Bobble  Goulding  and  Stuart 
Spruce  pulled  out  of  yester- 
day’s session.  Goulding  cited 
foe  continuing  ill-health  Of 
his  young  daughter  but  there 
was  no  explanation  from 
Spruce.  Goodway  is  unlikely 
to  field  either  player  at  Wem- 
bley, hinting  yesterday  that 
he  will  hand  a surprise  Test 
debut  to  Martin  Crompton  at 
scrum-half. 

Castiefbrd  have  appointed 
Graham  Steadman  as  assis- 
tant coach  to  Stuart  Raper. 
The  international  prop  Brian 
McDermott  has  rejected  a 
new  contract  offer  from 
Bradford. 

• Oldham  Athletic’s  Bound- 
ary Park  ground  will  be  avail- 
able next  season  for  a new 
Oldham  rugby  league  dub  op- 
erating without  News  Corpo- 
ration funding  in  the  second 
division.  The  business  con- 
sortium backing  the  proposed 
new  dub  will  make  a final  de- 
cision after  concluding  nego- 
tiations over  rent,  which  will 
be  less  than  last  year’s  £7,000 
per  game  for  Super  League 
matches. 


Higgins  home  in 
less  than  an  hour 


Clltm  Evarton 
at  Bournemouth 


JOHN  HIGGINS,  the  22- 
y ear-old  holder  of  six 
world-ranking  titles, 
beat  Mark  King  5-0  In  58 
minutes  to  reach  the  quar- 
ter-finals of  the  Grand  Prix 
here  yesterday. 

King,  the  -world  No.  20, 
potted  only  four  reds  in  his 
456-11  defeat  Only  a black 
is  foe  last  frame  helped 
him  avoid  foe  lowest  losing 
aggregate  in  a world-rank- 
ing tournament  Graham 
Bradley  scored  eight  points 
in  a Regal  Welsh  Open 
qualifying  round  five  years 
ago. 

figging,  who  came  bade 
from  three  down  with  four 
to  play  against  the  rising 
Australian  Quiutin  Hann 
in  the  previous  round,  was 
sharply  focused  and  made 
few  mistakes.  His  scoring 
included  a break  of  67  and 


four  other  half-centuries. 

“Everything  went  wrong 
for  him,  and  everything 
certainly  went  right  for 
me,”  said  Higgins,  whose 
opponent  tomorrow  will 
be  either  John  Reid,  the 
world  No.  86  who  elimi- 
nated Ronnie  O’Sullivan, 
or  Tony  Drago. 

Chris  Small,  the  world 
No.  25.  became  the  second 
Scottish  quarter-finalist 
by  grinding  out  a 5-2  win 
over  Alfle  Burden  after 
the  20-year-old  Londoner 
had  won  the  first  two 
frames.  Small’s  opponent 
tonight  will  be  foe  Welsh- 
man Dominic  Dale. 

• Embassy,  sponsor  at  foe 
world  championship,  is  to 
sponsor  snooker  and 
billiards  world  rankings, 
which  will  change  after  foe 
eight  ranking  events  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son. Bnt  start-of-season 
ranktngK  vrill  still  deter- 
mine tournament  seedings. 
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Champions  League 


SP 


Group  B:  Manchester  United  2,  FeyGnoord  1 


Irwin  penalty  ends  United  jitters 


ass 


David  Lacey  at  Old  Trafford 


APE N ALT Y from 
Denis  Irwin,  after  a 
host  of  missed  op- 
portunities. eased 
Manchester  Unit- 
ed's frustration  last  night  and 
allayed  a growing  suspicion 
that  Feyenoord  might  snatch 
salvation  in  a game  dominated 
by  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  English  champions. 

After  Paul  Scholes  had 
given  United  the  lead  just 
past  the  half-hour  Feyenoord 
looked  like  being  swept  away. 
But  chance  after  chance  was 
either  squandered  or  saved. 

Then  with  19  minutes 
remaining  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham  was  brought  down  by 
Patricio  Graff  and  Irwin 
drove  the  penalty  into  the 
roof  of  the  net.  Not  that 
United  were  safe,  Henk  Vos 
coming  off  the  Dutch  bench  to 
flick  the  ball  past  Peter 
Schmeichel  with  eight  min- 
utes remaining.  Paul  Bos- 
velt’s  beader  having  caught 
the  defence  square. 

Alex  Ferguson’s  players 
still  bad  much  to  do  to  reach 
the  quarter-finals  again  but 
the  victory  over  Juventus 
three  weeks  earlier  had 
surely  cleared  their  horizon 
of  much  of  the  cumulo-nim- 
bus of  doubt  concerning  Unit- 
ed's ability  to  win  the  Cham- 


l  pious  Cup  a second  time.  Now 
they  had  to  ensure  they  did 
not  slip  up  last  night  or  in 
Rotterdam  a fortnight  hence. 

Arie  Haan's  team,  already 
beaten  5-1  by  Juventus.  came 
looking  a little  the  worse  tor 
wear.  t -writing  the  suspended 
, Argentinian  Julio  Cruz  in 
attack,  they  played  David  Con- 
nolly. the  Republic  of  Ireland 
and  former  Watford  striker  up 
front  and  concentrated  on  de- 
nylng  United  space. 

With  Henning  Berg  and 
Ronny  Johnsen  unavailable, 
the  latter  unexpectedly  ruled 
out  with  a calf  strain,  Irwin 
was  switched  to  right-back, 
Gary  Neville  moved  inside 
and  his  brother  Phil  came  in 
on  the  left 

Yet  it  was  a smart  build-up  : 
of  passes  on  the  right  that 1 
nearly  produced  the  first  goal, 
David  Beckham  slipping  the 
ball  to  Sherlngham  whose 
back-heel  released  Irwin  for  a 
swerving,  dipping  centre 
which  Jurek  Dudek  just  man- 
aged to  intercept  before  Ryan 
Giggs  could  make  contact 

Feyenoord  started  to  become 
more  of  a presence  in  attack. 
Giovanni  van  Bronckhorst 
was  Unking  more  consistently 
with  Connolly  and  Pablo  San- 
chez. Even  so,  as  the  Feyen- 
oord goalkeeper  moved  to 
dear  a back  pass  from  his 
sweeper,  Fernando  Picun,  the 
ball  hobbled  and  Dudek  lobbed 


Juventus  still  the  main  danger 


JUVENTUS.  Manchester 
United's  chief  rivals  in 


Group  B,  improved  their 
prospects  of  qualifying  for 
the  next  stage  with  a 1-0 
away  victory  over  Kosice 
last  night.  Alessandro  Del 
Piero  scored  the  winner 
after  33  minutes.  But 
things  are  going  badly 


wrong  for  Barcelona  In 
Group  C.  Theylost  3-0  at 
Dynamo  Kiev  and  had  their 
goalkeeper  Ruud  Hesp  sent 
off.  In  the  same  group,  a be- 
ta w-par  Newcastle  were  un- 
able to  recover  from  a Wim 
Jonk  goal  in  the  first  half 
against  PSV  Eindhoven  and 
lost  1-0. 


it  to  Andy  Cede.  But  Cole’s 
shooting  angle  was  poor  and 
with  nobody  at  toe  tor  post  tor 
his  cross  the  danger  was 
cleared. 

However,  three  minutes  be- 
fore the  half-hour  Phil  Nev- 
ille’s searching  centre  found 
Giggs  unmarked  in  front  of 
goal.  Dudek  beat  out  the 
Welshman's  header  and  while 
the  referee  spotted  an  in- 
fringement as  Cole  wafted  the 
rebound  over  the  bar  the  dis- 
array cf  the  Feyenoord  de- 
fence was  plain  to  see. 

In  the  32nd  minute,  as 
Feyenoord  again  put  their 
faith  more  in  numbers  than 
organisation.  Sc  holes  met  a 
dropping  ball  from  Cole  with 
a coolly-taken  shot,  struck 
with  the  outside  of  bis  right 
foot,  that  curled  beyond  Du- 
dek’s  reach  and  into  the  top 

left-hand  comer  of  the  net. 

After  that  Feyenoord  were 

caught  in  a storm.  First  Giggs 
sent  Nicky  Butt  through  tor  a 
shot  which  Dudek  pushed 
wide.  Then  Giggs  had  a point- 
blank  shot  saved  before  set- 
ting up  Cole  to  drag  the  ball 
away  from  an  increasingly 
desperate  Dudek,  only  to  hit 
the  outside  of  a post 

The  half  ended  with  Teddy 
Sheringham  shooting  over  toe 
bar  from  four  yards.  PaHister 
having  advanced  on  toe  left  to 
provide  a low  centre  and  em- 
phasise United’s  growing 
dominance.  Yet  they  needed 
toe  security  of  more  goals. 

The  point  was  emphasised 
by  Patricio  Graff  after  52  min- 
utes. Sent  in  by  Igor  Korneev 
Graff  forced  a feet-flrst  save 
from  Schmeichel. 


Wn»m»ir  iMtak  (4-4-49  Schmeichel: 
Irwin,  G Neville,  PaJIlsiar,  P Neville; 
Beckham.  Butt  Scholes,  Giggs;  Cole. 
Sheringham. 


Feyenoordi  (3-5-2}  Dudek;  Van 
Wanderan,  Picun.  Sehulinmun;  Van 
Gobhel,  Bosveli.  Van  Qastel.  Van 
Bronckhorst  (Korneev,  38ml n).  Grad: 
Connolly.  Sanchez. 

Itufi  «r  S Mtdunanthaler  (Switzerland). 


Better  foot  forward . . . Teddy  Sheringham  steadies  himself  as  he  blocks  a pass  from  Ulrich  van  Gobbel  at  Old  Trafford  last  night 


DAN  CHUNG 
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Frank  Keating 


Why  Lord’s 
should  not 
be  too  tough 
on  Tuffers 


PHIL  TUFNELL’s  "drugs 
trial"  will  be  held  tomor- 
row by  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board.  It  is  an 
Important  case. 

The  England  spin  bowler 
says  he  genuinely  forgot  to 
provide  a sample  of  urine  to 
Sports  Council  random  testers 
at  close  of  play  on  the  first  day 
of  Middlesex's  last  match  of 
the  season  against  Essex  on 
September  18. 

Will  Lord's  five-man  disci- 
plinary committee,  chaired  by 
Gerard  Elias.  QC,  believe 
him?  Or  will  they  come  down 
on  cricket’s  sieve-minded 
Jack-the-lad  like  sanctimo- 
nious scoutmasters  and  ban 
him  from  England's  tour  of  toe 
West  Indies  and  even  beyond? 
The  EC-B  apparently  treats 


“forgetting"  as  "refusing’’. 
Section  7 of  its  guidelines  on 
drugs  states:  "Refusing  is  an 
offence  regarded  as  serious  as 
giving  a positive  sample. 
There  is  no  excuse  forfeiting 
to  comply  with  the  notice  to 
take  tests  and.  if  you  do  not 
take  it,  you  are  liable  to  be 
dealt  with  as  if  you  have  been 
shown  to  have  had  a prohib- 
ited substance  in  your  body.” 

So  it  looks  bad  for  the  one- 
off  spinner  who  resurrected 
his  Test  career  with  such  skill 
at  The  Oval  in  August  But  the 
Sports  Council’s  anti-doping 
unit  which  carries  out  the 
tests  for  cricket  and  other 
national  sports,  cites  a num- 
ber of  genuine  cases  erf 
forgetfulness. 

‘It  depends  on  how  a gov- 
erning body  views  the  ath- 
lete's explanation,”  says  Mi- 
chelle Verroken*  director  erf 
toe  UK  Sports  Council's  ethics 
and  anti-doping  office.  "Each 
circumstance  is  treated  on  its 
merits.” 

She  recalled  a recent  case  of 
an  athlete  waiting  to  give  a 
urine  sample  who  left  without 
doing  so  when  a message  ar- 
rived that  his  expectant  wife 
had  gone  into  labour.  His  gov- 
erning body  took  no  disciplin- 
ary action. 

Last  year  toe  Sports  Council 
logged  13  test  refusals.  Their 
reasons  ranged  from  forget- 
fulness to  point-blank  disobe- 
dience, from  ‘Tve  already 
resigned  from  my  sport’s  gov- 
erning body”  to  two  who  said 
'Tm  already  serving  a drugs 
bam”  In  1995-96  there  were  15 


refusals,  with  seven  and  six  in 
the  two  previous  years. 

Tufnell’s  test  in  September 
would  have  brought  the  num- 
ber of  cricketers  randomly 
tested  last  season  to  140.  His 
name  was  pulled  out  of  the  hat 
by  the  opposing  captain  Paul 
Prichard  before  the  start  of 
the  match  at  Chelmsford.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Tufhell  readily 
signed  the  chit  acknowledging 
his  selection  to  take  a test,  but 
at  close  of  play  he  left  the 
ground  promptly,  suffering 
from  a painfUl  infection 
caused  when  ointment  fora 
wasp  sting  got  into  one  of  his 
eyes.  He  had  received  permis- 
sion from  his  captain.  Mark 
Ramprakash,  to  miss  the 
second  day  of  the  match  while 
his  eye  recovered. 


EARLIER  in  toe  summer 
the  Warwickshire 
wicketkeeper  Keith 
Piper  was  fined  £500 and  sus- 
pended for  one  match  after  a 
random  test  revealed  traces  of 
cannabis.  Piper’s  new  team- 
mate next  summer  of  coarse 
will  be  Ed  Giddins,  the  former 
Sussex  pace  bowler  suspended 
tor  15  months  in  1996  after 
testing  positive  for  cocaine. 

Last  winter  in  New  Zealand 
the  owner  ofa  Christchurch 
restaurant  claimed  that  Tuf- 
neEL  was  one  of  three  people 
who  had  smoked  cannabis  in 
his  lavatory.  Tufhell  hotly  de- 
nied it  and  was  exonerated 
after  an  investigation  by  the 
tour  manager  John  Barclay. 

Ian  Botham,  of  course,  was 
once  banned  for  three  months 


from  cricket  not  so  much  for 
being  caught  smoking  pot  as 
for  admitting  that  he  had  done 
so  many  years  before. 

Why  such  a fuss  about  can- 
nabis and  sport?  As  drags  go, 
it  is  not  remotely  perfor- 
mance-enhancing. Motor  rac- 
ing bans  it  because  of  the  obvi- 
ous dangers  to  spectators  and 
other  drivers,  but  why 
cricket?  Agreed  even  "recre- 
ational” use  is  against  toe  law 
but  Lord's  and  the  game’s 
whole  lore  and  legend  thrive 
on  jolly  tales  of  alcohol  abuse. 
And  when  has  a drunk  driver 
been  charged  with  bringing 
the  game  into  disrepute? 

In  fact,  cricket  does  not  offi- 
cially ban  cannabis.  (Lord's 
mandarins  are  "keeping  our 
position  under  review”.)  Nei- 
ther does  British  athletics, 
which  is  so  rife  with  perfor- 
mance-enhancers that  an  in- 
nocent puff  of  pot  is  toe  least  of 
their  worries. 

In  soccer  "any  tested  pres- 
ence of  cannabis  is  an  of- 
fence”. yet  the  FA  to  its  credit 
has  at  the  same  time  offered 
"compassion  and  support"  to 
such  as  toe  drug-taking  Paul 
Merson  and  the  problem- 
drinker  Tony  Adams.  It  also 
"compassionately"  continues 
to  select  an  admitted  wife- 
beater  in  the  national  team. 

Yet  the  cricketer  Tufhell 
stands  to  have  his  career 
ruined  tomorrow  for  simply 
forgetting  to  attend  a drug 
test  It  would  be  a great  shame 
ifLord’s  did  become  effused 
with  one  of  its  fits  cf  magiste- 
rial piety. 
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Set  by  Crispa 


27  Fool  the  heartless  in  the  end 
as  agreed  (8) 

Down 


Across 


1 Struck  out  about  money 
being  spent  (8) 

5  He's  maybe  going  round  the 
bend  — it’s  the 
examination!  (6) 

9  Show  off  about  one's 
heavenly  place  (8) 

10  Get  back  and  change  gear 
at  home  (6) 

11  Access  to  transport  (8) 

12  Facing  a splenetic  joiner 
(6) 


14  Cuts  a cause  of  suffering  for 

a marine  creature  (5-5) 

18  Demolish  the  old  boy  with 
culture  (10) 

22  Afl  the  French  get  in  a mess 

(6) 

23  Overpowering  foreign 
visitors  (8) 

24  Lay  down  frock  (6) 

25  The  time  to  hold  vermin 
back  and  get  rid  of  many  (8) 

26  A green  product  giving  rise 
to  anger  (6) 


1 Through  going  after  duck, 
get  a rather  small  bird  (6) 

2 Salary  about  right  it 
appears,  for  equal  status  (6) 

3 Are  possibly  dose  before 
win  (6) 

4 Furnishing  simple  Dttie 
church  with  panache  (4-6) 

6 Apply  tax  with  out  hesitation 
(8) 

7 Thought  like  an  individual  in 
debt  (8) 

8 Make  a home  among  the 
devout  quite  properly  (8) 

13  The  opposition  deceive  the 
nurses!  (10) 

15  The  main  viewing  window 

<8) 

16  Fish  struggle  helplessly  (8) 

17  Smart  about  everything,  but 
wasting  time  (8) 

19  Claim  misrepresentation 
over  a point  for  spite  (6) 

20  A feast  can  make  serving 
men  late  (6) 

21  Getting  stoned  perhaps  in  a 
Continental  resort  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21 ,101 


H Stuck?  Then  call  oir  solutions  line 
on  0891  338  838.  Cals  cost  SOp 
per  minute  at  all  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATE 


RaeydM  paper  made 
up43£ftoftheiaw 
material  for  UK 
newspapers  In  the 
second  heir  0(1006 


Descend  from  Canary  Wharf 
and  expar’tcrsce  a rtral 


Peak. 


TO  timw  a day  Swissair 
lakes  you  from  Heathrow 
to  the  Alps.  For  a breath- 
taking view  from  above. 
And  a breolfitaking  hike 
from  below. 


swissatr  + 

world's  most  refreshing  airline. 


Solution  tomorrow 
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